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THE    COUNT    OF    MONTE -CRISTO 


CHAPTER  XXYIII 


THE    PRISON     REGISTER 


HE  day  after  that  on  which  the  scene  had  jjassed 
on  the  road  between  Bellegarde  and  Beaucau-e  we 
have  just  related,  a  man  of  about  thirty  or  two- 
and-thirty,  dressed  in  a  bright  bhie  frock-coat, 
nankeen  ti'ousers,  and  a  white  waistcoat,  having 
the  appearance  and  accent  of  an  Englishman, 
presented  himself  before  the  mayor  of  Marseilles. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  am  chief  clerk  of  the  house  of 
Thomson  and  French,  of  Rome.  We  are,  and 
have  been  these  ten  years,  connected  with  the 
house  of  Morrel  and  Son,  of  Marseilles.  We  have  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  ($20,000)  or  thereabouts  engaged  in  speculation  with  them,  and 
we  are  a  little  uneasy  at  reports  that  have  reached  us  that  the  firm  is  on 
the  eve  of  ruin.  I  have  come,  therefore,  express  from  Rome,  to  ask  you 
for  information  as  to  this  house." 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  mayor,  "  I  kuow  very  well  that  dming  the  last  four 
or  five  years  misfortune  seems  to  pursue  M.  Morrel.  He  has  lost  four  or 
five  vessels,  and  suffered  by  three  or  f om-  banki'uptcies ;  Init  it  is  not 
for  me,  although  I  am  a  creditor  myself  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand 
francs  ($2000),  to  give  any  information  as  to  the  state  of  his  finances. 
Ask  of  me,  as  mayor,  what  is  my  opinion  of  M.  Morrel,  I  shall  say  he  is 
a  man  honorable  to  the  last  degree,  and  who  has  up  to  this  time  fulfilled 
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every  engagement  with  scrupulous  punctuality.  Tliis  is  all  1  can  say, 
sir ;  if  you  wish  to  learn  more,  adcli'ess  yourself  to  M.  de  Boville,  the 
inspector  of  prisons.  No.  15  Eue  du  Nouailles;  he  has,  I  believe,  two 
hundred  thousand  francs  placed  in  the  hands  of  M.  Morrel,  and  if  there 
be  any  grounds  foi'  apjirehension,  as  this  is  a  greater  amount  than  mine, 
you  will  most  probably  find  him  better  infoi-med  than  myself." 

The  Englishman  seemed  to  appreciate  this  extreme  delicacy,  made 
his  bow,  and  went  away,  walking  with  that  step  peculiar  to  the  sons  of 
Great  Britain,  toward  the  street  mentioned. 

M.  de  Boville  was  in  his  private  room,  and  the  Englishman,  on  per- 
cei\'ing  him,  made  a  gesture  of  surprise,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that 
it  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  been  in  his  presence.  As  to  M.  de 
Boville,  he  Avas  in  such  a  state  of  despair,  that  it  was  eAddent  all  the 
faculties  of  his  mind,  absorbed  in  the  thought  which  occupied  him  at 
the  moment,  did  not  allow  either  his  memory  or  his  imagination  to  stray 
to  the  past. 

The  Englishman,  with  the  coolness  of  his  nation,  addi'essed  him  in 
terms  nearly  similar  to  those  with  whicli  he  had  accosted  the  mayor  of 
Marseilles. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  exclaimed  M.  de  Boville,  "  yoi;r  fears  are  unfortunately  but 
too  well  founded,  and  you  see  before  you  a  man  in  dcs])aii'.  I  had  two 
hundi'ed  thousand  francs  placed  in  the  hands  of  Morrel  and  Son ;  these 
two  hundi'ed  thousand  francs  were  my  daughter's  dowry,  who  was  to  be 
married  in  a  fortnight,  and  these  two  hundred  thousand  francs  were 
payable,  half  on  the  15th  of  this  month,  and  the  other  half  on  the  15tli 
of  next  month.  I  had  informed  M.  Morrel  of  my  desii'e  to  have  these 
pajTuents  punctually,  and  he  has  been  here  within  the  last  half  hour  to 
tell  me  that  if  his  shii»,  the  riiaraoii,  did  not  come  into  port  on  the  15th 
he  would  be  wholly  unable  to  make  tliis  pajmient." 

"  But,"  said  the  Englishman,  "  this  looks  very  much  like  a  susjaen' 
sion  of  payments  !  " 

"  Say,  sir,  that  it  resembles  a  liankruptcy  !  "  exclaimed  M.  de  Bo\dlle 
despairingly. 

The  Englishman  appeared  to  reflect  a  moment,  and  then  said  : 

''  So  then,  sii",  this  credit  inspires  you  Avith  consideralile  apprehen- 


sions 


?  " 


"  To  say  truth,  I  consider  it  lost." 

"  Well,  then,  I  AN-ill  Iniy  it  of  you  ! " 

"  You  ? " 

"  Yes,  I !  " 

"  But  at  a  tremendous  discount,  of  course  ? " 
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"No,  for  two  liuiidrcd  thousand  francs.     <  )ur  house,"  added  tlir  Kn^- 
lisliinan,  with  a  hiugh,  "does  not  do  things  in  that  way." 

"  And  you  will  pay " 

"  Ready  money." 


And  the  Englishman  drew  from  his  pocket  a  liundle  of  bank-notes, 
which  might  have  been  twice  the  sum  M.  de  Boville  feared  to  lose.  A 
ray  of  joy  passed  across  M.  de  Boville's  countenance,  yet  he  made  an 
effort  over  himself,  and  said ; 
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"  Sir,  I  ought  to  tell  you  that,  in  all  probability,  you  will  not  have 
six  per  cent,  of  this  sum." 

"  That's  no  affair  of  mine,"  replied  the  Englishman  ;  "  that  is  the  affaii- 
of  the  house  of  Thomson  and  French,  in  whose  name  I  act.  They  have, 
perhaps,  some  motive  to  serve  in  hastening  the  ruin  of  a  rival  finii. 
But  all  I  know,  sir,  is  that  I  am  ready  to  hand  you  over  this  sum  in 
exchange  for  your  assignment  of  the  debt.     I  only  ask  a  l)rokei-age." 

"  Of  course,  that  is  perfectly  just,"  cried  M.  de  Boville.  "  The  com- 
mission is  usually  one  and  a  half ;  will  you  have  two  —  three  —  five  per 
cent.,  or  even  more  "I     Say ! " 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  Englishman,  laughing,  "  1  am  like  my  house,  and 
do  not  do  such  things.    No  ;  the  commission  I  ask  is  quite  different." 

"  Name  it,  sir,  I  beg." 

"  You  are  the  inspector  of  pi'isons  !  " 

"  I  have  been  so  these  fourteen  years." 

"  You  keep  the  registers  of  enti"ies  and  departures  ? " 

"  I  do." 

"  To  these  registers  there  are  added  notes  relative  to  the  prisoners  f " 

"  There  are  special  reports  on  every  prisoner." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  was  educated  at  Rome  by  a  poor  devil  of  an  abbe,  "who 
disappeared  suddenly.  I  have  since  learned  that  he  was  confined  in  the 
Chateau  d'lf,  and  I  should  like  to  learn  some  particulars  of  his  death." 

"  What  was  his  name  t " 

"  The  Ablie  Faria." 

"  Oh,  I  recollect  him  i)erfectly,"  cried  M.  de  Boville ;  "  he  was  crazy." 

"  So  they  said." 

"  Oh,  he  was,  decidedly." 

"  Very  i^ossiljly,  but  what  sort  of  madness  was  it  I  " 

"He  pretended  to  know  of  an  immense  treasure,  and  offered  vast 
sums  to  the  Government  if  they  would  liberate  him." 

"  Poor  devil !  and  he  is  dead "? " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  five  or  six  months  ago,  last  February." 

"  You  have  a  good  memory,  sir,  to  recollect  dates  so  well ! " 

"  I  recollect  this,  because  the  poor  devil's  death  was  accompanied  by 
a  singular  circumstance." 

"  May  I  ask  what  that  was  I  "  said  the  Englishman,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  curiosity  which  a  close  observer  would  have  been  astonished  at 
discovering  in  his  |)hlegmatic  countenance. 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes,  sir ;  the  abbe's  dungeon  was  forty  or  fifty  feet  distant 
from  that  of  an  old  agent  of  Bonaparte's  —  one  of  those  who  had  the 
most  contributed  to  the  return  of  the  usurper  in  1815,  a  very  resolute 
and  very  dangerous  man." 
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"  Indeed ! "  said  the  Euglisliman. 


"  Yes,"  replied  M.  de  Bovillc ;  "  I  myself  had  occasion  to  see  this  mau 
iu  1816  or  1817,  aud  we  could  only  go  into  his  dungeon  with  a  file  of 
soldiers.  That  man  made  a  deep  impression  on  me ;  I  shall  never  forget 
his  countenance ! " 


Monte-Cristo  and  M.  de  Boville. 


The  Englishman  smiled  imijerceptibly. 

"  And  you  say,  sir,"  he  said,  "  that  the  two  dungeons  " 

"  Were  separated  by  a  distance  of  fifty  feet ;  but  it  appears  that  this 
Edmond  Dantes " 
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■  This  (lano'evoiis  man's  name  was 


"  Edmond  Dantes.  It  appears,  sir,  that  this  Edmond  Dantes  had  pro- 
cured tools,  or  made  them,  for  they  found  a  passage  by  which  the 
prisoners  communicated." 

"  Tliis  passage  was  fonned,  no  doubt,  with  an  intention  of  escape  ? " 

"  No  doubt ;  but  unfortunately  for  the  prisoners,  the  Abbe  Faiia  had 
an  attack  of  catalepsy,  and  died." 

"  That  must  have  cut  short  the  projects  of  escape." 

"  For  the  dead  man,  yes,"  replied  M.  de  Boville,  "  but  not  for  the  sur- 
vivor; on  the  contrary,  this  Dantes  saw  a  means  of  accelerating  his 
escape.  He,  no  doubt,  thought  that  prisoners  who  died  in  the  Chateau 
d'lf  were  intei'red  in  a  burial-ground  as  usvial,  and  he  conveyed  the  dead 
man  into  his  own  cell,  assumed  his  place  in  the  sack  in  which  they  had 
sewn  up  tlie  defunct,  and  awaited  tlie  moment  of  interment." 

"  It  was  a  bold  step,  and  one  that  indicated  some  coui-age,"  remarked 
the  Englishman. 

"  As  I  have  already  told  you,  sir,  he  was  a  very  dangerous  man ;  and, 
foi-tunately,  by  his  own  act  disemljaiTassed  the  Government  of  the  fears 
it  had  on  his  account." 

"  How  was  that ! " 

"  How  ?  do  you  not  comprehend ! " 

"  No." 

"  The  Chateau  d'lf  has  no  cemetery,  and  they  simply  throw  the  dead 
into  the  sea,  after  having  fastened  a  thirty-six  pound  bullet  to  their 
feet." 

"  "Well  ? "  observed  the  Englishman,  as  if  he  were  slow  of  compre- 
hension. 

"  Well,  they  fastened  a  thirty-six  pound  cannon-ball  to  his  feet,  and 
thi'ew  him  into  the  sea." 

"  Eeally ! "  exclaimed  the  Englishman. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  continued  the  inspector  of  prisons.  "  You  may  imagine 
the  amazement  of  the  fugitive  when  he  found  himself  flung  headlong 
l^eneath  the.  rocks !  I  should  like  to  have  seen  his  face  at  that  moment." 

"  That  would  have  been  difficult." 

"  No  matte]-,"  I'eplied  M.  de  Boville,  in  supreme  good-humor  at  the 
certainty  of  recovering  his  two  hundi'ed  thousand  francs, — "  no  mat- 
ter, I  can  fancy  it." 

And  he  shouted  with  laughter. 

"  So  can  I,"  said  the  Englishman,  and  he  laughed  too;  but  he  laixghed 
as  the  English  do,  at  the  end  of  his  teeth. 

"  And  so,"  continued  the  Englishman,  who  first  gained  his  composure, 
"  he  was  drowned  ? " 
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"  Unquestionably." 

"So  that  tlie  governor  got  i-i<]  nf  the  lici'i'c  ;iii<l  crazy  jirisonci'  at  tlic 
same  time  I " 
"  Precisely." 


^Otyr^ 


"  Bixt  some  offifial  document  was  drawn  up  as  to  tliis  affaii-,  I  sup- 
pose l "  iuquii'ed  the  Englishman. 

"  Yes,  yes,  the  mortuary  deposition.  You  understand,  Dantes'  relations 
if  he  had  any,  might  have  some  interest  in  knowing  if  he  were  dead  or 
alive." 


■1 
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"  So  that  now,  if  there  were  anything  to  inher-it  from  him,  they  may 
do  so  with  easy  conscience.  He  is  dead,  and  no  mistake  about  it." 
"  Oh,  yes ;  and  they  may  have  the  fact  attested  whenever  they  jJease." 
"  So  be  it,"  said  the  Englishman.  "  But  to  retm-n  to  these  registers.' 
"  True,  this  story  has  di\'erted  our  attention  from  them.  Excuse  me." 
"  Excuse  you  for  what 't  for  the  story  ?  By  no  means ;  it  really  seems 
to  me  very  curious." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  and  so  it  is.  So,  sir,  you  wish  to  see  all  relating  to  the 
poor  abbe,  wlio  really  was  gentleness  itself." 
"  Yes,  you  will  much  oblige  me." 
"  Gro  into  my  study  here,  and  I  will  show  it  to  you." 
And  they  both  entered  M.  de  Boville's  study.  AU  was  hei-e  arranged 
in  perfect  order;  each  register  had  its  number,  each  file  of  paper  its 
place.  The  inspector  begged  the  Englishman  to  seat  himself  in  an  arm- 
chair, and  placed  V)efore  him  the  register  and  documents  ]-elative  to  the 
Chateau  d'lf,  giving  him  all  the  time  he  desired  to  examine  it,  whilst 
M.  de  Boville  seated  himseK  in  a  corner,  and  began  to  read  his  newspaper. 
The  Englishman  easily  found  the  entries  relative  to  the  Abbe  Faria ; 
l)ut  it  seemed  that  the  history  which  the  inspector  had  related  interested 
him  greatly,  for  after  ha\Tiig  perused  the  first  documents  he  tiu'ued  over 
the  leaves  untU  he  reached  the  deposition  respecting  Edmond  Dantes. 
There  he  found  everything  arranged  in  due  order  —  the  denunciation, 
examination,  Morrel's  petition,  Viilefort's  marginal  notes.  He  folded 
up  the  denunciation  quietly,  and  put  it  as  quietly  in  his  pocket; 
read  the  examination,  and  saw  that  the  name  of  Noirtier  was  not  men- 
tioned in  it ;  perused,  too,  the  application,  dated  10th  AprU,  1815,  in 
which  Morrel,  by  the,  deputy-prociireur's  ad\dce,  exaggerated  with  the 
best  intentions  (for  Napoleon  was  then  on  the  throne)  the  services  Dan- 
tes had  rendered  to  the  imi)erial  cause  —  ser\^ces  which  Viilefort's  cer- 
tificate rendered  indisputal  ile.  Then  he  saw  thi-ough  all.  This  petition 
to  Napoleon,  kept  back  by  Villefort,  had  become,  under  the  second 
restoration,  a  terrible  weapon  against  him  in  the  hands  of  the  procuycur 
(hi  rol.  He  was  no  longer  astonished  when  he  searched  on  to  find  in  the 
register  this  note,  placed  in  a  bracket  against  his  name : 

{An  inveterate  BonapartUt ;  tool;  an  iwtive  part  in  the  return  from  the 
isle  of  Elba. 
To  he  kept  in  complete  sohtarij  confinement,  and  to  he  strictly  iratched 
and  guarded. 

Beneath  these  lines  was  wi-itten,  in  another  hand. 

See  note  abore —  nothing  can  be  done. 

He  compared  the  writing  in  the  bracket  'with  the  writing  of  the  cer- 
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tificate  placed  beneath  Morrel's  petition,  and  discovered  that  the  note  in 
the  hraeket  was  the  same  writiiin-  as  in  tlic  rci-tificatc  —  lliat  is  to  say, 
were  in  Villefort's  handwriting-. 

As  to  the  note  which  accompanicil  ihis,  the  Englishiiian  uniici-sioiKl 


that  it  might  have  been  added  by  some  inspector,  who  had  taken  a 
momentary  interest  in  Dantes'  sitnation,  biit  who  had,  from  the  i-emarks 
we  have  quoted,  fonnd  it  impossible  to  give  any  eiiect  to  tlie  interest  he 
experienced. 

As  we  have  said,  the  inspector,  from  discretion,  and  that  he  might 
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not  disturb  the  Abbe  Faria's  pupil  in  liis  researolies,  had  seated  himself 
in  a  corner,  and  was  reading  "  Le  Drapeau  Blanc."  He  did  not  see  the 
Englishman  fold  up  and  place  in  his  pocket  the  denunciation  written  by 
Danglars  under  the  arbor  of  La  Reserve,  and  which  had  the  post-mark 
of  Marseilles,  27th  February,  delivery  6  o'clock  p.  m. 

But  it  must  be  said  that  if  he  had  seen  it,  he  attached  so  small 
importance  to  this  scrap  of  pajier,  and  so  great  importance  to  his  two 
hundred  thousand  francs,  that  he  would  not  have  opposed  what  the 
Englishman  did,  how^  incorrect  soever  it  might  be. 

"  Thanks ! "  said  the  lattei',  closing  the  register  with  a  noise.  "  I  have 
all  I  want ;  now  it  is  for  me  to  perform  my  jiromise.  Give  me  a  simjole 
assignment  of  yom-  debt ;  acknowledge  therein  the  receipt  of  the  cash, 
and  I  wUl  hand  you  over  the  money." 

He  rose,  gave  his  seat  to  M.  de  Boville,  who  took  it  without  cere- 
mony, quickly  drew  out  the  requh'ed  assignment,  whilst  the  Englishman 
was  counting  out  the  bank-notes  on  the  other  side  of  the  desk. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

THE  HOUSE  OF  MOKEEL  AND  SON 

XY  one  who  had  quitted  Marseilles  a  few  years  previously, 
well  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  Morrel's  house,  and  had 
retiu'ned  at  this  date,  would  have  found  a  great  ehaiigc 
Instead  of  that  air  of  life,  of  comfort,  and  of  hapi^iness 
that  exhales,  so  to  speak,  from  a  flourishing  and  prosjierous  house  — 
instead  of  the  merry  faces  seen  at  the  windows,  of  the  busy  clerks 
with  pens  laehind  their  ears,  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  the  long  corridors  — 
instead  of  the  court  filled  with  bales  of  goods,  reechoing  the  cries  and 
tlie  jokes  of  the  porters,  he  would  have  at  once  perceived  an  air  of  sad- 
ness ami  gloom. 

In  the  deserted  corridor  and  the  empty  ofiice,  out  of  all  the  numer- 
ous clerks  that  used  to  fill  the  office  ])ut  two  remained.  One  was  a 
young  man  of  three  or  four  and  twenty,  named  Emmanuel  Raymond, 
who  was  in  love  with  M.  Morrel's  daughter,  and  had  remained  with  him, 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  his  friends  to  induce  him  to  ^vithckaw ;  the  other 
was  an  old  one-eyed  cashier,  named  Codes,  a  nickname  given  him  l)y 
the  young  men  who  used  to  inhabit  this  vast  bee-hive,  now  almost 
deserted,  and  which  had  so  completely  replaced  his  real  name  that  he 
would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  replied  to  any  one  who  addressed 
him  by  it. 

Codes  remained  in  Morrel's  service,  and  a  most  singular  change 
had  taken  place  in  his  situation  ;  he  had  at  the  same  time  risen  to  the 
I'ank  of  cashier,  and  sunk  to  the  rank  of  a  servant.  He  Avas,  however, 
the  same  Codes,  good,  patient,  devoted,  Ijut  inflexi1:)le  on  the  suljject  of 
arithmetic,  the  only  point  on  which  he  would  have  stood  firm  against 
the  Avorld,  even  against  Morrel,  and  strf)ng  in  the  multiplication-talde, 
which  he  had  at  his  fingers'  ends,  no  matter  what  scheme  or  what  trap 
was  laid  to  catch  him. 
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lu  the  midst  of  the  distress  of  tlie  liouse,  (Joeles  was  the  only  one 
unmoved.  But  this  did  not  arise  from  a  want  of  affection,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  from  a  firm  conviction.  Like  the  rats  that  leave  by  degi-ees 
the  vessel  doomed  to  2->erish  at  sea,  so  that  these  egotistical  guests  have 
completely  al)andoned  the  ship  at  the  moment  when  the  vessel  weighs 
anchor,  so  all  these  numerous  clerks  had  by  degi'ees  deserted  the  offices 
and  warehouse.  Codes  had  seen  them  go  without  thinking  of  inquiring 
the  cause  of  theu-  departm-e ;  everything  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  ques- 
tion of  arithmetic  to  Codes,  and  dui'iug  twenty  years  he  had  always  seen 
all  i)ayments  made  with  svich  exactitude,  that  it  seemed  as  impossible  to 
him  that  this  exactitude  could  cease,  and  that  the  house  should  stop 
payuKnit,  as  it  would  to  a  miller  that  the  river  that  had  so  long  turned 
his  mill  should  cease  to  flow. 

Notliinghadas  y<>t  occurred  to  shake  Cocles's  belief;  the  last  mouth's 
pajTuent  had  Ijeen  made  w^ith  the  most  scrupulous  exactitude ;  Codes 
had  detected  an  error  of  fourteen  sous  to  the  prejudice  of  Morrel,  and 
the  same  evening  he  had  brought  them  to  Morrel,  who,  with  a  melan- 
choly smile,  threw  them  into  an  almost  empty  drawer,  saying : 
"  Thanks,  Codes  ;  you  are  the  peaii  of  cashiers." 

Codes  retired  perfectly  hapi^y,  for  this  eulogium  of  Morrel,  himself 
the  pearl  of  the  honest  men  of  Marseilles,  flattered  him  more  than  a 
present  of  fifty  dollars.  But  since  the  end  of  the  month,  Morrel  had 
passed  many  an  anxious  houi". 

In  order  to  meet  the  end  of  the  month,  he  had  collected  all  his 
resources,  and,  fearing  lest  the  report  of  his  distress  should  get  bruited 
abroad  at  Marseilles,  when  he  was  known  to  be  reduced  to  such  an 
extremity,  he  went  to  the  fair  of  Beaucaire  to  sell  Ms  wife's  and 
daiighter's  jewels,  and  a  i:)ortiou  of  his  plate.  By  this  means  the  end 
of  the  month  was  passed  to  the  great  honor  of  the  house  of  Mori-el,  but 
his  resources  were  now  utterly  exhausted.  Credit,  owing  to  the  reports 
afloat,  was  —  such  selfishness  is  usual !  —  no  longer  to  be  had ;  and  to 
meet  the  ^20,000  due  on  the  15th  of  the  present  month  to  M.  de  Bo\ille, 
and  the  $1^0,000  due  on  the  15th  of  the  next  month,  Mon-el  had,  in 
reality,  no  hope  but  the  return  of  the  Pharaon,  whose  departure  he  had 
learned  from  a  vessel  which  had  weighed  anchor  at  the  same  time,  and 
which  had  already  arrived  in  harlior. 

This  vessel,  which,  like  the  Pharaon,  came  from  Calcutta,  had 
arrived  a  fortnight,  whilst  no  intelligence  had  lieen  i-eceived  of  thn 
Phuntoii. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when,  the  day  after  his  interview  with 
M.  de  Boville,  the  confidtMitial  clerk  of  the  house  of  Thomson  and 
French,  of  Eome,  presented  himself  at  Morrel's. 
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Emmanuel  received  him  —  the  young  man  whom  evevy  fresh  visage 
alarmed,  for  each  fresh  visage  announced  a  fresh  creditor,  wlio,  in  his 
alarm,  came  to  question  the  head  of  the  house.  The  young  man, 
wishing  to  spare  his  employer  the  pain  of  this  interview,  questioned 


the  new-comer;  but  the  stranger  declared  he  had  nothing  to  say  to 
Emmanuel,  and  that  his  business  was  with  Morrel  in  person. 

Emmanuel  sighed,  and  summoned  Codes.  Codes  appeared,  and 
the  young  man  bade  him  conduct  the  stranger  to  Morrel's  apartment. 
Codes  went  first,  and  the  stranger  followed  him.     On  the  staircase 
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they  mot  a  l)eaiitiful  girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  who  looked   with 
anxiety  at  the  stranger. 

"  M.  Morrel  is  in  his  room,  is  he  not,  Mademoiselle  Julie  ? "  said  the 
cashier,  who  did  not  notice  her  expression,  which  yet  seemed  not  to 
escai3e  the  stranger. 

"  Yes ;  I  think  so,  at  least,"  said  the  young  girl,  hesitatingly.  "  (ro 
and  see.  Codes,  and  if  my  father  is  there,  announce  this  gentleman." 

"It  will  be  useless  to  announce  me,  mademoiselle,"  returned  the 
Englishman.  "M.  Morrel  does  not  know  my  name;  this  worthy 
gentleman  has  only  to  announce  the  confidential  clerk  of  the  house  of 
Thomson  and  French,  of  Rome,  with  whom  your  father  does  Imsiuess." 
The  young  girl  turned  l>ale,  and  continued  to  descend,  whilst  the 
stranger  and  Codes  continued  to  mount  the  staircase. 

She  entered  the  office  where  Emmanuel  was,  whilst  Codes,  by  the 
aid  of  a  key  he  possessed,  opened  a  door  in  the  corner  of  a  lan<ling-place 
on  the  second  staircase,  conducted  the  stranger  into  an  antechamber, 
opened  a  second  door,  which  he  closed  behind  him,  and  after  ha-sang 
left  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  Thomson  and  French  alone,  retui'ned  and 
signed  to  him  that  he  could  enter. 

The  Englishman  entered,  and  found  Morrel  seated  at  a  table, 
turning  ovei'  the  formidable  columns  of  his  ledger,  which  contained  the 
list  of  his  lialjilities.  At  the  sight  of  the  stranger,  Morrel  dosed  the 
ledger,  rose,  and  offered  a  seat  to  the  stranger ;  and  when  he  had  seen 
him  seated,  i-esumed  his  own  chair.  Fourteen  years  had  changed  the 
worthy  merchant,  who,  in  his  thirty-sLsth  year  at  the  opening  of  this 
history,  was  now  in  his  fiftieth ;  his  hair  had  turned  white,  time  and 
sorrow  had  plowed  deep  furrows  on  his  Ijrow,  and  his  look,  once  so 
firm  and  penetrating,  was  now  irresolute  and  wandering,  as  if  he  feared 
being  forced  to  fix  his  attention  on  an  idea  or  a  man. 

The  Englishman  looked  at  him  with  an  air  of  curiosity,  evidently 
mingled  "ndth  interest.     "  IMonsieur,"  said  Morrel,  whose  imeasiness  was 
increased  by  this  examination,  "  you  wish  to  sj^eak  to  me  I" 
"  Yes,  monsieiu- ;  you  are  aware  from  whom  I  come  ? " 
"  The  house  of  Thomson  and  French ;  at  least,  so  my  cashier  tells  me." 
"  He  has  told  you  rightly.     The  house  of  Thomson  and  French  had 
three  hundred  thousand  or  four  hundi'ed  thousand  francs  ($60,000  to 
$80,000)  to  xjay  this  month  in  France ;  and,  knowing  youi*  strict  punc- 
tuality, have  collected  all  the  bills  bearing  youi'  signature,  and  charged 
me  as  they  became  due  to  present  them,  and  to  employ  the  money 
otherwise." 

Morrel  sighed  deeply,  and  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  which 
was  covered  with  persi:)iration. 
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"  So  then,  sir,"  said  Morrel,  "  you  hold  bills  of  mine  I " 
"  Yes,  and  for  a  consideraljle  sum." 

"  Wliat  is  the  amoimt  I "  asked  Morn-l,  with  a  voir-e  he  strove  to  render 
firm. 


"  Here  is,"  said  the  Englishman,  taking  a  quantity  of  papers  fi'om  his 
pocket,  "  an  assignment  of  two  huntb-ed  thovxsand  francs  to  our  house 
by  M.  de  Boville,  the  inspector  of  prisons,  to  whom  they  are  due.  You 
acknowledge,  of  course,  you  owe  this  sum  to  him  i  " 

"  Yes  ;  he  placed  the  money  in  my  hands  at  four  and  a  half  per  cent, 
nearly  five  years  ago." 
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"  Wlieii  are  yoii  to  pay  ?" 

"  Half  the  15tb  of  this  mouth,  half  the  15th  of  next." 

"Just  so;  and  now  here  are  thirty-two  thousand  five  hundi-cd  fraucs 
{)ayable  shortly.  The  bills  ai-e  all  signed  by  you,  and  assigned  to  our 
house  by  the  holders." 

"  I  recognize  them,"  said  Mori'cl,  whose  face  was  suffused  as  he  thought 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  would  Itc  unable  to  honor  his  o^vu 
signatiu-e.     "  Is  this  all '?  " 

"  No,  I  have  for  the  end  of  the  month  these  bills  which  have  been 
assigned  to  us  by  the  house  of  Pascal,  and  the  house  of  Wild  and 
Turner,  of  Marseilles,  amounting  to  nearly  fifty-five  thousand  francs ; 
in  all,  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  francs." 

It  is  impossible  to   describe  what   Morrel    suffered    during    this 
enumeration. 

"  Two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thovisand  five  hundred  francs," 
repeated  he. 

"  Yes,  sii',"  replied  the  Englishman.  "  I  will  not,"  continued  he,  after 
a  moment's  silence,  "  conceal  from  you,  that  whilst  your  probity  and 
exactitude  up  to  this  moment  are  universally  acknowledged,  yet  the 
report  is  current  in  Marseilles  that  you  are  not  able  to  meet  your 
engagements." 

At  this  almost  brutal  speech  Morrel  turned  deathly  pale. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  u\)  to  this  time  —  and  it  is  now  more  than  four-and- 
twenty  years  since  I  received  the  direction  of  this  house  from  my  father, 
who  had  himself  conducted  it  for  five-aml-thirty  years  —  never  has  any- 
thing bearing  the  signature  of  Morrel  and  Son  been  dishonored." 

"  I  know  that,"  replied  the  Englishman.     "  But  as  one  man  of  honor 
to  another,  tell  me  fairly,  shall  you  pay  these  with  the  same  punctuality ! " 
Morrel  shuddered,  and  looked  at  the  man,  who  spoke  with  more 
assurance  than  he  had  hitherto  shown. 

"  To  questions  frankly  put,"  said  he,  "  a  straightforward  answer 
should  be  given.  Yes,  I  shall  pay,  if,  as  I  hope,  my  vessel  amves 
safely;  for  its  arrival  Avill  again  procure  me  the  credit  which  the 
numerous  accidents  of  which  I  have  been  the  victim  have  deprived 

me ;  but  if  the  Pharaon  should  1  )e  lost,  and  this  last  reso^^rce  be  gone " 

The  poor  man's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  Well,"  said  the  other,  "  if  this  last  resource  fail  you  ? " 

"  Well,"  retui'ned  Morrel,  "  it  is  a  cruel  thing  to  be  forced  to  say,  but, 
already  used  to  misfortune,  I  must  habituate  myself  to  shame.  I  fear  I 
shall  be  forced  to  suspend  my  payments." 

"  Have  you  no  friends  who  coidd  assist  you  t " 
Morrel  smiled  mournfully. 
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"In  business,  sir,"  said  lio,  "one  lias  no  friends,  only  correspondents." 

"It  is  true,"  niunnuved  the  Englishman;  "then  you  have  hut  one 
hope." 

"  But  one." 

"The  last?" 

"  The  last." 

"  80  that  if  this  fail " 

"  I  am  ruined, —  completely  ruined  !  " 

"  As  I  came  here,  a  vessel  was  entering  the  port." 

"  I  know  it,  sii- ;  a  young  man,  who  still  adheres  to  my  fallen  fortunes, 
passes  a  part  of  his  time  in  a  Ijelvidere  at  the  top  of  the  house,  in  hoj^es 
of  being  the  first  to  announce  good  news  to  me :  he  has  informed  me  of 
the  entrance  of  this  ship." 

"  And  it  is  not  yours  I " 

"No,  it  is  a  vessel  of  Bordeaux,  La  Girondc ;  it  comes  from  India 
also ;  but  it  is  not  mine." 

"  Perhaps  it  has  spoken  the  I'huiaoii,  and  bi'ings  you  some  tidings  of 
it  f " 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  plainly  one  thing,  sir  f  I  dread  almost  as  much  to 
receive  any  tidings  of  my  vessel  as  to  remain  in  doubt.  Incertitude  is 
still  hoi)e."     Tlien  in  a  low  voice  Morrel  added : 

"This  delay  is  not  natural.  The  Pharaon  left  Calcutta  the  5th  of 
February ;  it  ought  to  have  been  here  a  month  ago." 

"  What  is  that  t "  said  the  Englishman,  listening. 

"  What  is  tlie  meaning  of  that  noise  f " 

"  O  my  God ! "  cried  Morrel,  tm-ning  pale,  "  what  is  this  ? " 
A  loud  noise  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  of  people  moving  hastily,  and 
half-stifled  sobs.  Morrel  rose  and  advanced  to  the  door;  but  his 
strength  failed  him,  and  he  sank  into  a  chair.  The  two  men  remained 
opposite  one  another, — Morrel  trembling  in  every  liml),  the  stranger 
gazing  at  him  with  an  air  of  profound  ])ity.  The  noise  had  ceased ;  but 
it  seemed  that  Morrel  expected  something  —  something  had  occasioned 
the  noise,  and  something  must  follow.  The  stranger  fancied  he  heard 
footsteps  on  the  stairs  ;  and  that  the  steps,  which  were  those  of  several 
persons,  stopped  at  the  door.  A  key  was  inserted  in  the  lock  of  the 
first  door,  and  the  creaking  of  hinges  was  audible. 

"  There  are  only  two  persons  who  have  the  key  of  the  door,"  mur- 
mured Morrel, —  "  Codes  and  Julie." 

At  this  instant  the  second  Aoov  opened,  and  the  young  girl,  her  eyes 
bathed  with  tears,  appeared.  JMorrel  rose  tremblingly,  supi^orting  him- 
self by  the  arm  <jf  the  chair.  He  would  have  spoken,  but  his  voice 
failed  him. 
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"U,  father!"  said  she,  clasping'  her  luiuds,  "forgive  your  chilil  for 
being  the  messenger  of  bad  news." 

Morrel  again  changed  color.     Julie  threw  herself  into  his  ai-iiis. 

"  Oh,  father,  father ! "  mm-niured  she,  "  corn-age ! "' 

"  The  Phaiuoti  has  then  perished "l "  said  Morrel  in  a  lioarse  voice. 
The  young  girl  did  not  speak ;  l»ut  she  made  an  affirmative  sign 
with  her  head  as  she  lay  on  her  father's  l)reast. 

"  And  the  crew  \ "  asked  Morrel. 

"Saved,"  said  the  girl;  "saved  by  the  crew  of  the  vessel  that  has 
just  entered  the  harbor." 

Morrel  raised  his  two  hands  to  heaven  with  an  expression  of  resig- 
nation and  sublime  gi'atitude. 

"  Thanks,  my  God,"  said  he ;   "  at  least  thou  stiikest  but  me  alone." 
Hpite  of  his  phlegm,  a  tear  moistened  the  eye  of  the  Englishman. 

"  Come  in,  come  in,"  said  Morrel,  "  for  I  presume  you  are  all  at  the 
door." 

Scarcely  had  he  utt(n'ed  these  words  than  Madame  Morrel  entered, 
weeping  bitterly;  Emmanuel  followed  her,  and  in  the  antechamber  were 
visible  the  rough  faces  of  seven  or  eight  half -naked  sailors.  At  the  sight 
of  these  men  the  Englishman  started  and  advanced  a  step ;  then 
restrained  himself,  and  retired  into  the  farthest  and  most  obscure  corner 
of  the  apartment. 

Madame  Morrel  sat  down  by  her  husband  and  took  one  of  his  hands 
in  hers ;  Julie  still  lay  with  her  head  on  his  shoulder ;  Emmanuel  stood 
in  the  center  of  the  chamber,  and  seemed  to  form  the  link  between  Mor- 
rel's  family  and  the  sailors  at  the  door. 

"  How  did  this  happen  f "  said  Morrel. 

"  Draw  nearer,  Penelon,"  said  the  young  man,  "  and  relate  all." 
An  old  seaman,  bronzed  by  the  tropical  sun,  advanced,  twirling  the 
remains  of  a  hat  between  his  hands. 

"  Good-day,  M.  Morrel,"  said  he,  as  if  he  had  just  quitted  Marseilles 
the  previous  evening,  and  had  just  returned  from  Aix  or  Toidon. 

"  Good-day,  Penelon  ! "  retm-ned  Morrel,  who  could  not  refrain  from 
smiling  through  his  tears ;  "  where  is  the  captain  f " 

"  The  captain,  ]\I.  Morrel, —  he  has  staid  behind  sick  at  Palma ;  biit, 
please  God,  it  won't  be  much,  and  you  will  see  him  in  a  few  days  all 
alive  and  hearty." 

"  Well,  now  tell  your  story,  Penelon." 
Penelon  roUed  his  qu.id  in  his  cheek,  jjlaced  his  hand  before  his 
mouth,  turned  his  head  and  sent  a  long  jet  of  tobacco-juice  into  the 
antechamber,  advanced  his  foot,  and  began. 

"  You  see,  M.  Morrel,"  said  he,  "  we  were  somewhere  between  Cape 
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Blanc  aud  Cape  Bogador,  sailing  with  a  fail-  breeze  south-soutli-west 
after  a  week's  calm,  when  Captain  Gaumard  comes  up  to  nw  —  I  was  at 
the  helm,  I  should  tell  you, — aud  says,  '  Peuelon,  what  do  you  think  of 
those  clouds  that  are  arising  there  f '    I  was  just  then  looking  at  them 


myself.  '  Wliat  do  I  think,  captain  ?  why  I  think  they  are  rising  faster 
than  they  have  any  luisiness,  and  that  they  would  not  be  so  black  if 
they  did  not  mean  mischief.'  '  That's  my  opinion,  too,'  said  the  captain, 
'  and  I'll  take  precautions  accordingly.  We  are  cai-rying  too  much  can- 
vas. Halloa !  all  hands  to  slacken  sail  and  lower  the  flying  jib.'  It  was 
time ;  the  scpiall  was  on  lis,  and  the  vessel  l')egan  to  heel.     'Ah,'  said  the 
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cai)t;iiii,  '  we  still  have  too  much  canvas  set ;  all  hauds  to  lower  the  main- 
sail ! '  Five  minutes  after,  it  was  down ;  and  we  sailed  under  fore  and 
main  top-sails  and  top-gallant-sails.  '  Well,  Penelon,'  said  the  captain, 
'  what  makes  you  shake  your  head  i '  '  Why,'  I  says,  '  I  don't  think  that 
we  shall  stop  here.'  '  I  think  you  are  right,'  answered  he,  '  we  shall 
have  a  gale.'  'A  gale  !  the  man  who  takes  that  foi-  a  gale  will  get  more 
than  he  bargained  for.  It  is  more  than  that ;  we  shall  have  a  temi^est,  f)i- 
I  know  nothing  about  it.'  You  could  see  the  wind  coming  like  the  dust 
at  Montredon.  Luckily,  the  captain  undei-stood  his  business.  'All  hands 
take  in  two  reefs  in  the  top-sails,'  ciied  the  captain;  'let  go  the  bowl- 
ings, brace  to,  lower  the  top-gallant-sails,  haul  f)ut  the  reef-tackles  on 
the  yards.' " 

"  That  was  not  enough  for  those  latitudes,"  said  the  Englishman  ;  "  I 
should  have  taken  four  reefs  in  the  top-sails  and  lowered  the  mizzen." 

His  tirm,  sonorous,  and  unexpected  voice  made  every  one  start. 
Penelon  put  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and  then  stared  at  the  man  who 
thus  criticised  the  manoeuvi'es  of  his  cai)tain. 

"  We  did  better  than  that,  sir,"  said  the  old  sailor,  with  a  certain 
respect ;  "  we  put  the  helm  to  the  wind  to  run  before  the  temijest ;  ten 
minutes  after,  we  struck  om-  top-sails  and  scudded  under  bare  poles." 

"The  vessel  was  very  old  to  risk  that,"  said  the  Englishman. 

"  Eh,  it  was  that  that  wrecked  us ;  after  having  been  tossed  about  for 
twelve  hours,  we  sprung  a  leak.  '  Penelon,'  said  the  captain,  '  I  think 
we  are  sinking ;  give  me  the  helm,  and  go  down  into  the  hold.'  I  gave 
him  the  helm,  and  descended ;  there  was  already  three  feet  water.  I 
cried,  'All  hands  to  the  pumps! '  bvit  it  was  too  late,  and  it  seemed  the 
more  we  pumped  the  more  came  in.  'Ah,'  said  I,  after  four  hours'  work, 
'  since  we  are  sinking,  let  us  sink ;  we  can  die  1  lut  once  ! '  'Is  that  the 
example  you  set,  Penelon  I '  cries  the  captain ;  '  very  well,  wait  a  minute.' 
He  went  into  his  cabin  and  came  back  with  a  brace  of  pistols.  '  I  will 
blow  the  brains  out  of  the  first  man  who  leaves  the  pump ! '  said  he." 

"  Well  done  !  "  said  the  Englishman. 

"  There's  nothing  gives  you  so  miich  coiu-age  as  good  reasons,"  con- 
tinued the  sailor;  "and  during  that  time  the  wind  had  abated,  and  the 
sea  gou<^  down,  but  the  water  kept  rising;  not  much,  only  two  inches  an 
hour,  but  still  it  rose.  Two  inches  an  hour  does  not  seem  much,  but  in 
twelve  hours  that  makes  two  feet,  and  three  we  had  before,  that  makes 
five.  A  ship  that  has  five  feet  of  water  in  her  has  a  bad  case  of  dropsy. 
'  Come,'  said  the  captain,  'we  have  done  all  in  oiu"  power,  and  M.  Morrel 
will  have  nothing  to  reproach  us  with ;  we  have  tried  to  save  the  ship, 
let  us  now  save  ourselves.  To  the  boats,  my  lads,  as  quick  as  you  can.' 
Now,"  continued  Penelon,  "  you  see,  M.  Morrel,  a  sailor  is  attached  to 
his  ship,  but  still  more  to  his  life;  so  we  did  not  wait  to  be  told  twice; 
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the  more  so,  that  the  ship  seemed  tu  say,  (let  ak)iig,  save'  youi'sclves;  and 
we  felt  the  poor  Fharaon  sinking  nnder  our  feet.  We  soon  launched 
the  boat,  and  all  eight  of  us  got  into  it.  The  captain  descendcHl  tlie 
last,  or  rather,  he  did  not  descend;  he  would  not  quit  the  vessel;  so  I 


took  him  round  the  waist,  and  threw  him  into  the  boat,  and  then  I 
jumped  after  him.  It  was  time,  for  just  as  I  jumped,  the  deck  bru'st 
with  a  noise  like  the  broadside  of  a  man-of-war.  Ten  minutes  after,  she 
pitched  forward,  then  the  other  way,  sjjuu  round  and  round,  like  a  dog 
after  its  own  tail,  and  then  good-bye  to  the  rji((nuiii.  As  for  us,  we 
were  three  days  without  anything  to  eat  or  drink,  so  that  we  ])egan  to 
think  of  drawing  lots  Avho  should  feed  the  rest,  when  Ave  saw  La  GiroHih: 
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We  made  signals  of  distress;  she  perceived  us,  )nade  for  ns,  and  took  us 
all  on  board.  There,  now,  M.  Morrel,  that's  the  whole  truth,  on  the 
honor  of  a  sailor ;  is  not  it  true,  you  fellows  there  f "  A  general  miu-- 
mur  of  approbation  showed  that  the  narrator  had  detailed  their  mis- 
fortunes with  truth  as  to  the  facts,  and  picturesqueness  as  to  details. 

"  Well,  well,  you  are  jji-ave  fellows,"  said  Morrel ;  "  I  know  there 
was  no  one  in  fault  but  destiny.  It  was  the  will  of  God,  not  the  fault 
of  man.     Blessed  be  his  name !     What  wages  are  due  to  you  ? " 

"  Oh,  don't  let  us  talk  of  that,  M.  Morrel." 

"  On  the  contrary,  let  us  speak  of  it." 

"  Well,  then,  three  months',"  said  Penelon. 

"  Codes !  pay  two  hundred  francs  to  each  of  these  good  fellows,"  said 
Morrel.  "  At  another  time,"  added  he,  "  I  should  have  said,  Give  them, 
besides,  two  hundred  francs  over  as  a  present ;  1  mt  times  are  changed, 
and  the  little  money  that  remains  to  me  is  not  my  own,  so  do  not  think 
me  mean  on  this  account." 

Penelon  turned  to  his  companions,  and  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
them.  "  As  for  that,  M.  Moirel,"  f^aid  he,  again  turning  his  quid.  "  As 
for  that " 

"  As  for  what  t " 

"  The  nionev." 

"  Well " 

"  Well,  we  all  say  that  fifty  francs  will  be  enough  for  us  at  present, 
and  that  we  will  wait  for  the  rest." 

"  Thanks,  my  friends,  thanks  !  "  cried  Morrel,  gi-atefully ;  "  take  it  — 
take  it ;  aud  if  you  can  find  another  employer,  enter  his  ser^^ce ;  you 
are  free  to  do  so." 

These  last  words  produced  a  prodigious  effect  on  the  seamen ;  Pen- 
elon nearly  swallowed  his  quid.     Fortunately,  he  recovered. 

"What!  M.  Morrel,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  "you  send  us  away; 
you  are  then  angry  with  us  !  " 

"  No,  no,  my  lads  ! "  said  Morrel,  "  I  am  not  augi-y ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  do  not  send  you  away ;  but  I  have  no  more  shij^s,  aud  therefore  I  do 
not  want  any  sailors." 

"  No  more  ships  !  "  retui'ued  Penelon ;  "  well,  then,  you'll  build  some ; 
we'll  wait  for  you ;  we  know  what  it  is  to  lie  in  the  doldrums." 

"  I  have  no  mouey  to  Ijuild  ships  Avith,  Penelon,"  said  the  poor  owner, 
mournfully,  "  so  I  cannot  accept  your  kind  offer." 

"  No  more  money !  th(>n  you  must  not  pay  us :  we  can  go,  like  the 
Pliarnoii,  xinder  liare  poles." 

"  Enough  !  enough  ! "  cried  Morrel,  almost  overpowered ;  "  leave  me,  I 
pray  you ;  we  shall  meet  again  in  a  happier  time.  Emmanuel,  accom- 
pany them,  and  see  that  my  ordei's  are  executed." 
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"  At  least,  we  shall  see  each  other  again,  M.  Morrel  ? "  asked  Penelon. 

"  Yes ;  I  hoi^e  so,  at  least.  Now  go."  He  made  a  sign  to  Codes,  who 
marched  first ;  tlio  scninien  followed,  and  Emmaniiel  In'oiight  up  the  rear. 

"Now,"  said  the  owner  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  "leave  me;  I  wish 
to  speak  with  this  gentleman." 


Codes. 

And  he  glanced  toward  the  clerk  of  Thomson  and  French,  who  "had 
remained  motionless  in  the  corner  during  this  scene,  in  which  lie  had 
taken  no  part,  except  the  few  words  we  have  mentioned. 

The  two  ladies  looked  at  this  person,  whose  presence  they  had 
entirely  forgotten,  and  retired ;  but,  as  she  left  the  apartment,  Julie 
gave  the  stranger  a  supplicating  glance,  to  which  he  replied  by  a  smile 
that  an  indifferent  spectator  would  have  been  surprised  to  see  on  his  stem 
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features.  The  two  men  were  left  alone  "  Well,  sir,"  said  Moi-rel,  sinking 
into  a  chair,  "  you  have  heard  all,  and  I  lia\'e  nothing  further  to  tell  you." 

"  I  see,"  retm'ned  the  Englishman,  "  that  a  fresh  and  unmerited  mis- 
fortune has  overwhelmed  you,  and  this  only  increases  my  desire  to 
serve  you." 

"  Oh,  sir !  "  cried  Morrel. 

"Let  me  see,"  eontinn<'(l  the  strnngi'i-,  "I  am  one  of  youi-  largest 
creditors." 

"  Youi-  bills,  at  least,  are  the  fii-st  that  will  fall  due." 

"  Do  you  wish  for  time  to  pay  '1 " 

"  A  delay  would  save  my  houor,  and  consecjuently  my  life." 

"  How  long  a  delay  do  you  wish  for  f  " 
Morrel  reflected.     "  Two  months,"  said  he. 

"  I  will  give  you  three,"  replied  the  stranger. 

"  But,"  asked  Morrel, "  will  the  house  of  Tliomson  and  French  consent  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  take  everything  on  myself.     To-day  is  the  oth  of  June." 

"  Yes." 

"Well,  renew  these  bills  up  to  the  5th  of  September ;  and  on  the  5th 
of  September,  at  eleven  o'clock  (the  hand  of  the  clock  pointed  to  eleven), 
I  shall  come  to  receive  the  money." 

"  I  shall  expect  you,"  returned  Morrel ;  "  and  I  will  ]iay  you  —  or  I  shall 
be  dead."  These  last  words  were  uttei-ed  in  so  low  a  tone,  that  the  stranger 
could  not  hear  them.  The  bills  were  renewed,  the  old  ones  destroyed, 
and  the  poor  shiji-owuer  found  himself  with  three  months  before  him  to 
collect  his  resources.  The  Englishman  received  his  thanks  with  the 
phlegm  pecuhar  to  his  nation ;  and  Morrel,  overwhelming  him  with 
gi-ateful  blessings,  conducted  him  to  the  staircase.  The  stranger  met 
Julie  on  the  stairs  ;  she  affected  to  be  descending,  but  in  reality  she  was 
waiting  for  him.     "  Oh,  sir "  said  she,  clasping  her  hands. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  stranger,  "  one  day  you  will  receive  a  letter 
signed  '  Sindbad  the  Sailor.'  Do  exactly  what  the  letter  bids  you,  how- 
ever strange  it  may  appear." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  retiu-ned  Julie. 

"  Do  you  promise  ? " 

"  I  swear  to  you  I  will." 

"  It  is  well.  Adieu,  mademoiselle  !  Remain  as  pure  and  virtuous  as 
you  are  at  present,  and  I  have  gi-eat  hopes  that  Heaven  will  reward  you 
by  giving  you  Emmanuel  for  a  husl)and."  Julie  uttered  a  faint  ciy, 
blushed  like  a  rose,  and  leaned  against  the  baluster. 

The  stranger  waved  his  hand,  and  continued  to  descend.  In  the 
cowd  he  found  Penelon,  who,  with  a  rouleau  of  a  hundred  francs  in 
either  hand,  seemed  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to  retain  them.  "  Come 
with  me,  my  friend,"  said  the  Englishman ;  ''  I  wish  to  speak  to  you." 
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j^S^^TjHE  delay  afforded  liy  tlie  iigeut  of  the  lioiise  of  Thomson  and 
laKlf^f  French,  at  the  moment  when  Morrel  expected  it  least,  appeared 
^flr^  to  the  poor  ship-owner  one  oi  those  returns  of  good  fortune 
^^m.v§  J  which  announce  to  a  man  that  Fate  is  at  length  weai'y  of 
wasting  her  spite  upon  him.  The  same  day  he  related  to  his  wife,  to 
Emmanuel,  and  his  daughter  what  liad  occurred  to  him;  and  a  ray  of 
hope,  if  not  tranquillity,  returned  to  the  family.  Unfortunately,  however, 
Morrel  had  not  only  engagements  with  the  house  of  Thomson  and  French, 
who  had  shown  themselves  so  considerate  toward  him ;  and,  as  he  had 
said,  in  business  men  have  correspondents,  and  not  friends.  ^Vlien  he 
reflected  deeply,  lie  could  by  no  means  account  for  this  generous  con- 
duct on  the  pai-t  of  Thomson  and  French  toward  him,  and  could  oidy 
attribute  it  to  the  selfish  reflection  of  the  firm  :  "  We  had  l)etter  sui>port 
a  man  who  owes  us  nearly  three  hunch-ed  thousand  francs,  and  have 
those  three  hmidi-ed  thousand  francs  at  the  end  of  three  months  than 
hasten  his  ruin,  and  have  six  or  eight  per  cent,  of  dividend." 

Unfortunately,  whether  from  hate  or  blindness,  all  Morrel's  corre- 
si)ondents  did  not  reflect  similarly ;  and  some  made  even  a  contrary 
reflection.  The  l)ills  signed  by  Morrel  were  thus  presented  at  his  office 
with  scrupuloiis  exactitude,  and,  thanks  to  the  delay  granted  by  the 
Englishman,  were  paid  by  Codes  with  equal  punctuality.  C'Ocles  thut 
remained  in  his  accustomed  tranquillity.  It  was  Morrel  alone  who 
remembered  with  alarm  that  if  he  had  to  pay  on  the  15th  the  fifty 
thousand  francs  of  M.  de  Boville,  and  on  the  .30th  the  thirty-two 
thousand  five  hundred  francs  of  bills,  for  which,  as  well  as  the  debt  due 
to  the  inspector  of  prisons,  he  had .  time  gi-anted,  he  must  be  a  ruined 
man. 

The  opinion  of  all  the  commercial  men  was  that,  under  the  reverses 
which  had  successively  weighed  down  Morrel,  it  was  impossible  for 
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him  to  stand  aj^ainst  it.  Great,  therefore,  was  the  astonishment  wlien 
they  saw  the  end  of  the  month  come,  and  he  fulfilled  all  his  engage- 
ments with  his  usual  punotuality.  Still  confidence  was  not  i-estored  to 
all  minds,  and  the  general  voice  2)Ost[)on('d  only  until  the  cud  of  the 
month  the  complete  ruin  of  the  unfortunate  ship-owner. 

The  month  passed  amidst  unlicai"<l-of  elforts  on  the  part  of  Morrel 
to  get  in  all  his  resources.  Formerly  his  i)aper,  at  any  date,  was  taken 
with  confidence,  and  was  even  in  request.  Morrel  now  tried  to  negotiate 
bills  at  ninety  days  only,  and  found  all  the  banks  closed.  Fortunately 
Morrel  had  some  moneys  coming  in  on  which  he  could  rely ;  and,  as 
they  reached  him,  he  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  meet  his  engage- 
ments when  the  end  of  July  came. 

The  agent  of  Thomson  and  French  had  not  been  again  seen  at 
Marseilles;  the  day  after,  or  two  days  after,  his  visit  to  Morrel,  he  had 
disappeared ;  and  as  in  that  city  he  had  had  no  intercourse  but  with  the 
mayor,  the  inspector  of  pi-isons,  and  Morrel,  his  appearance  left  no 
other  trace  than  the  different  remembrances  of  him  which  these  three 
persons  retained.  As  to  the  sailors  of  the  Pharaon,  it  seemed  that  they 
must  have  found  some  engagement,  for  they  had  disappeared  also. 

Captain  Gaumard,  recovered  from  his  illness,  had  returned  from 
Palma.  He  hesitated  to  present  himself  at  Morrel's,  but  the  owner, 
hearing  of  his  arrival,  went  to  him.  The  worthy  ship-owner  knew, 
from  Penelon's  recital,  of  the  captain's  brave  conduct  during  the  storm, 
and  tried  to  console  him.  He  brought  him  also  the  amount  of  his 
wages,  which  Captain  Gaumard  had  not  dared  to  apply  for. 

As  he  descended  the  staii-case,  Morrel  met  Penelon,  who  was  going 
u\).  Penelon  had,  it  would  seem,  made  good  use  of  his  money,  for  he 
was  newly  clad.  When  he  saw  his  employer,  the  worthy  tar  seemed 
much  embarrassed,  drew  on  one  side  into  the  comer  of  the  landing- 
place,  passed  his  quid  from  one  cheek  t(i  the  other,  stared  stupidly  with 
his  great  eyes,  and  only  acknowledged  the  squeeze  of  the  hand  which 
Morrel  as  usual  gave  him  l)y  a  slight  pressure  in  retui'u.  JMorrel 
attributed  Penelon's  emban-assment  to  the  elegance  of  his  attii-e  ;  it  was 
evident  the  good  fellow  had  not  gone  to  such  an  expense  on  his  own 
account.  He  was,  no  doubt,  engaged  on  board  some  other  vessel,  and  thus 
his  bashfulness  arose  from  the  fact  of  his  not  having,  if  we  may  so 
express  ourselves,  worn  mourning  for  the  Pharaon  longer.  Pei'haps  he 
had  come  to  tell  Captain  Gaumard  of  his  good  luck,  and  to  offer  him 
employment  from  his  new  master. 

"Worthy  fellows  !"  said  Morrel,  as  he  went  away,  "may  your  new 
master  love  you  as  I  loved  you,  and  be  more  fortunate  than  I  have 
been ! " 
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August  rolled  by  in  une(>asiug  eft'orts  on  the  part  of  Morrel  to  reuow 
his  credit  or  revive  the  old.  Oti  the  'JOtli  of  August  it  was  known  at 
Mars(>illes  that  he  had  tak(Mi  a  place  in  tlu!  iitKllc-posfCj  and  tJKMi  it  was 
said  that  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  docket  was  to  )3e  struck,  and 


Morrel  had  gone  away  before,  that  he  might  not  be  present  at  this  cruel 
act ;  but  had  left  his  chief  clerk  Emmanuel  and  his  cashier  Codes 
to  meet  it.  But,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  when  the  31st  of  August 
came,  the  house  opened  as  usual,  and  Codes  appeared  behind  the  grat- 
ing of  the  counter,  examined  all  bills  presented  with  the  same  scrutiny, 
and,  from  first  to  last,  paid  all  with  the  same  precision.  There  came  in, 
moreover,  two  payments  on  indorsed  papei'  winch  Morrel  had  anticipated. 
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and  which  Codes  paid  as  punctually  as  those  bills  wliich  the  ship-owner 
had  accepted.  All  this  was  incomprehensible,  and  then,  with  the  tenac- 
ity jMM'uliar  to  prophets  of  bad  news,  the  failure  was  \mi  off  until  the 
end  of  Bejjteniber. 

On  the  1st,  Morrel  returned ;  he  was  awaited  by  his  family  with 
extreme  anxiety,  for  from  this  journey  to  Paris  they  hojjed  a  last  means 
of  safety  would  arrive.  M(jrrel  had  thought  of  Dauglars,  who  was  now 
immensely  rich,  and  had  lain  under  gi-eat  obligations  to  Morrel  in  for- 
mer days,  since  to  him  it  was  owing  that  Danglars  entered  the  service 
of  the  Spanish  banker  with  whom  had  commenced  his  vast  wealth.  It 
was  said  at  this  moment  that  Danglars  was  worth  from  a  million  to  a 
million  an<l  a  half  of  dollars,  and  had  unlimited  credit.  Danglars 
then,  without  taking  a  crown  from  his  pocket,  could  save  Morrel ;  he 
had  but  to  pass  his  word  for  a  loan,  and  Morrel  was  saved.  Morrel  had 
long  thought  of  Danglars ;  but  there  are  those  instinctive  dislikes  imi^os- 
sible  to  control,  and  Morrel  had  delayed  as  long  as  possible  before  he  had 
recourse  to  this  last  r(^sour('e.  And  Morrel  was  right,  for  he  returned 
home  borne  down  by  all  the  humiliation  of  a  refusal. 

Yet,  on  his  arrival,  Mon-el  did  not  utter  a  complaint,  nor  say  one 
harsh  word ;  he  embraced  his  weeping  wife  and  daughter,  pressed 
Emmanuel's  hand  with  friendlj^  warmth,  and  then  going  to  his  private 
room  on  the  second  floor,  had  sent  for  Codes. 

"  Now,"  said  the  two  ladies  to  Emmanuel,  "  we  are  indeed  ruined." 

It  was  agi'eed,  in  a  brief  council  held  amongst  them,  that  Julie  should 
write  to  her  ])rother,  who  was  in  ganlson  at  Ximes,  to  come  to  them 
as  speedily  as  i^ossible.  The  poor  women  felt  instinctively  that  they 
required  all  then-  strength  to  sujiport  the  blow  that  impended.  Besides, 
Maximilian  Morrel,  though  hardly  two-and-twenty,  had  great  influence 
over  his  father. 

He  was  a  strong-minded,  upright  young  man.  At  the  time  when 
he  decided  on  his  profession,  his  father  had  no  desire  to  choose  for  him, 
but  had  consulted  young  Maximilian's  taste.  He  had  at  once  declared 
for  a  military  life,  and  had  in  consequence  studied  hard,  passed  brdliantly 
through  the  Ecole  Polyteclmique,  and  left  it  as  sub-lieutenant  of  the  53d 
of  the  line.  For  a  year  he  had  held  this  rank,  and  expected  promotion 
on  the  first  vacancy.  In  his  regiment,  Maximilian  Morrel  was  noted  as 
the  most  rigid  observer,  not  only  of  the  obligations  imposed  on  a  soldier, 
but  also  of  the  duties  of  a  man,  and  he  thus  gained  the  name  of  "  the  stoic." 
We  need  hai'dly  say  that  many  of  those  who  gave  him  this  epithet 
repeated  it  lieeause  they  had  heard  it,  and  did  not  even  know  what  it 
meant. 

This  was  the  young  man  whom  his  mother  and  sister  called  to  then- 
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aid  to  sustain  them  under  the  grave  cii-cumstances  whic^h  they  felt  they 
would  soon  have  to  endure.  They  had  not  mistaken  the  gravity  of  this 
event,  for  the  moment  aftei-  Mon-el  had  entered  his  cabinet  with  Codes, 
Julie  saw  the  latter  leave  it,  pale,  trembling,  and  his  features  }>etrapng 
the  utmost  consternation.  She  would  have  questioned  him  as  he  passed 
by  her,  l)ut  the  worthy  creature  hastened  down  the  staircase  with  unusual 
precipitation,  and  only  raised  his  hands  to  heaven  and  exclaimed : 

"  0  mademoiselle !  mademoiselle  !  what  a  dreadful  misfortune  !   Who 
could  ever  have  believed  it ! " 

A  moment  afterward  Julie  saw  him  go  upstairs  carrying  two  or  three 
heavy  ledgers,  a  pocket-ljook,  and  a  Ijag  of  money. 

Morrel  examined  the  ledgers,  opened  the  pocket-book,  and  counted 
the  money.  All  his  funds  amounted  to  six  thousand  or  eight  thousand 
francs,  his  expectancies  up  to  the  5th  to  four  thousand  or  five  thousand, 
which,  making  the  best  of  everything,  gave  him  foui'teen  thousand 
francs  to  meet  bills  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thous- 
and five  hundi-ed  francs.     He  could  not  make  such  a  projiosal. 

However,  when  Morrel  went  down  to  his  dinner,  he  appeared  very 
composed.  This  calmness  was  more  alarming  to  the  two  women  than 
the  deepest  dejection  would  have  been.  After  dinner  Morrel  usually 
went  out,  and  used  to  take  his  coffee  at  the  club  of  the  Phoceens,  and 
read  the  "Semaphore";  but  this  day  he  did  not  leave  the  house,  but 
returned  to  his  office. 

As  to  Codes,  he  seemed  comj)letdy  Ijewildered.  For  pai't  of  the  day 
he  went  into  the  court-yard,  seated  himself  on  a  stone  with  his  head 
bare,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  of  eighty  degrees.  Emmanuel  tried  to 
comfort  the  ladies,  but  his  eloquence  faltered.  The  young  man  was  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  business  of  the  house  not  to  feel  that  a  great 
catastrophe  hung  over  tln^  Morrel  family.  Night  came ;  the  two  womeu 
had  watched,  hoping  that  when  he  left  his  room  Morrel  would  come  to 
them,  but  they  heard  him  pass  before  their  door  and  trying  to  conceal 
the  noise  of  his  footsteps.  They  listened;  he  went  into  his  sleeiiing- 
room,  and  fastened  the  door  inside.  Madame  Morrel  sent  her  daughter 
to  bed,  and,  half  an  hour  after  Julie  had  retired,  she  rose,  took  off  her 
shoes,  and  went  stealthily  along  the  passage,  to  see  through  the  keyhole 
what  her  husband  was  doing. 

In  the   passage  she  saw  a  retreating  shadow;  it  was  Julie,  who, 
uneasy  herself,  had  anticipated  her  mother.      The  young  lady  went 
toward  Madame  Morrel. 
"  He  is  wi"iting,"  she  said. 

They  had  understood  each  other  without  speaking.  Madame  Moirel 
looked  again  through  the  keyhole, —  Morrel  was  writing;  but  Madame 
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Morrel  remarkod,  wliat  lier  daughter  luid  not  obsei-ved,  that  her  Imsliiind 
was  wi'itiiig'  oil  stauij)ed  j)a])ef.  The  terriljlc  idea  tliat  he  was  writiiiji' 
his  will  tlashed  across  hev;  she  shuddered,  aud  yet  had  ii<>1  stin^ngth  to 
utter  a  word. 

Next  day  Moi-rel  seemed  as  calm  as  ever,  weut  into  his  otficci  as 
usual,  came  to  his  breakfast  punctually,  and  then,  after  dinner,  he  placed 
liis  daughter  l)esid('  him,  took  hci'  head  in  his  arms,  aud  held  hci-  for  a 
long  time  against  Ids  bosom.  In  the  evening,  Julie  told  lier  mother  that, 
although  so  calm  in  a])pearance,  she  iiad  i-emarked  that  hei'  father's  heart 
beat  violently. 

The  two  next  days  passed  almost  similarly.  On  the  evening  of  the 
4th  of  September,  M.  Morrel  asked  his  daughter  for  the  key  of  his  cab- 
inet. Julie  trembled  at  this  request,  which  seemed  to  her  of  bad  omen. 
Why  did  her  father  ask  for  this  key,  which  she  always  kejjt,  and  which 
was  only  taken  from  her  in  childhood  as  a  punishment  ?  The  young 
girl  looked  at  Mori'el. 

"  What  have  1  (hnie  Avrong,  father,"  she  said,  "  that  you  should  take 
this  key  from  me  1 " 

"  Nothing,  luy  dear,"  replied  the  unhappy  man,  the  tears  starting  to 
his  eyes  at  this  simj^le  question, — "  nothing,  only  I  want  it." 

Julie  made  a  pretense  to  feel  for  the  key.  "I  must  have  left  it  in 
my  room,"  slie  said. 

And  she  went  out,  but  instead  of  going  to  her  apartment,  she 
hastened  to  consult  Emmanuel. 

"  Do  not  give  this  key  to  your  fathei-,"  said  lie,  "  and  to-morrow 
morning,  if  possible,  do  not  quit  him  for  a  moment." 

She  questioned  Ennnanuel,  l)ut  he  knew  notliing,  or  would  n(jt  say 
it  if  he  did. 

During  the  night  between  the  4th  and  Mi  of  September,  Madame 
Morrel  remained  listening  for  every  sound,  and  until  thi'ee  o'clock  in 
the  morning  she  heard  her  husband  jjacing  the  room  in  great  agitation. 
It  was  three  o'clock  when  he  threw  himself  on  the  bed.  The  mother 
and  daughter  jiassed  the  night  together.  They  had  expected  Maximiliaiz 
since  the  previous  evening.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  Morrel 
entered  their  chamber.  He  was  calm,  but  the  agitation  of  the  night 
was  legible  in  his  pale  and  careworn  visage.  They  did  not  dare  to  ask 
him  liow  he  had  slt^pt.  Morrel  was  kinder  to  his  wife,  more  affectionate 
to  his  daughter,  than  he  had  ever  l:>een.  He  could  not  cease  gazing  at 
and  kissing  the  sweet  gii-1.  Julie,  mindful  of  Emmanuel's  request,  was 
following  her  father  when  he  quitted  the  room,  but  he  said  to  her,  quickly : 

"  Remain  with  yom'  mother,  dearest."     Julie  insisted.     "  1  wish  you 
to  do  so,"  he  said. 
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This  was  the  first  time  Morrel  had  ever  so  spokeu,  but  \w  said  it  in 
ii  tone  of  paternal  kindness,  and  Julie  did  not  dare  refuse  compliance. 
She  remained  at  the  same*  spot,  standin.tj  unite  and  motionless.  An 
instant  afterward  the  door  opened;  she  felt  two  arms  encircle  hei",  and 


a  mouth  pressed  her  forehead.   She  looke(  lap,  and  uttered  an  exclamation 

of  .loy- 

"  Maximilian  !  my  deai'est  lirother  !  "  she  cried. 
At  these  words  Madame  Morrel  rose  and  threw  herself  into  her  son's 
arms. 

"Mother!"  said  the  young-  man,  looking;  alternately  at  Madame  Mor- 
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rel  and  her  daughtei",  "what  has  occurred  —  what  has  happened?  Your 
letter  has  frightened  me,  and  I  have  come  hither  with  all  speed." 

"  Julie,"  said  Madame  Morrel,  making  a  sign  to  tiie  young  man,  "  go 
and  tell  yoiu"  father  that  Maximilian  has  just  arrived." 

The  young  lady  laished  out  of  the  apartment,  hut  on  the  first  step  of 
the  staircase  she  found  a  man  holding  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

"Are  you  not  Mademoiselle  Julie  Morrel  ?"  inquired  tlic  man,  with  a 
strong  Italian  accent. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  rej^lied  Julie,  with  hesitation  ;  "  wliat  is  your  ])lcasui-t' .'  I 
do  not  know  you." 

"  Bead  this  letter,"  lie  said,  handing  it  to  her.  Julie  hesitated.  "  It 
concerns  the  best  interests  of  your  father,"  said  the  messenger. 

The  young  girl  hastily  took  tlie  letter  frf)in  him.  She  opened  it 
(piickly  and  read : 

"  Go  this  moment  to  the  Alices  de  Meilhan,  enter  the  house  No.  1.5,  ask  the  porter  for 
the  key  of  the  room  on  the  fifth  floor,  enter  the  apartment,  take  from  the  corner  of  the 
mantelpiece  a  pm-se  netted  in  red  silk  and  give  it  to  your  father.  It  is  important  that 
he  should  receive  it  before  eleven  o'clock.  You  promised  to  obey  me  impUeitly.  Remember 
yoiu-  oath.  Sikdbad  the  Sailor." 

The  young  girl  uttered  a  joj-ful  cry,  raised  her  eyes,  looked  rouud 
to  question  the  messenger,  but  he  had  disappeared.  She  cast  her  eyes 
again  over  the  note  to  peruse  it  a  second  time,  and  saw  there  was  a 
postscript.     She  read : 

"  It  is  important  that  you  should  fidfiU  this  mission  in  person  and  alone.  If  you  go 
accompanied  by  any  other  person,  or  should  any  one  else  present  themselves,  the  porter 
will  reply  that  he  does  not  know  anything  about  it." 

This  i^ostscript  was  a  great  check  to  the  young  girl's  joy.  "Was 
there  nothing  to  fear?  was  there  not  some  snare  laid  for  her?  Her 
innocence  had  kept  her  in  ignorance  of  the  dangers  that  might  assail  a 
young  girl  of  her  age,  but  there  is  no  need  to  know  danger  in  order  to 
fear  it ;  indeed,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  tisually  unknown  peiils 
that  inspire  the  greatest  terror. 

Julie  hesitated,  and  resolved  to  take  coiuisel.  Yet,  by  a  singTilar 
feeling,  it  was  neither  to  her  mother  nor  her  lirother  that  she  applied, 
liut  to  Emmanuel.  She  hastened  down  and  told  him  what  had  occm-red 
on  the  day  when  the  agent  of  the  house  of  Thomson  and  French  had 
come  to  her  father's,  related  the  scene  on  the  staircase,  repeated  the 
promise  she  had  made,  and  showed  him  the  letter. 

"  You  must  go,  then,  mademoiselle,"  said  Emmanuel. 

"  Go  there ! "  nnu-mured  Julie. 

"  Yes ;  I  will  accompany  you." 
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"  But  (lid  you  not  read  tluit  1  must  be  alone  t "  said  Julie. 

"  And  you  shall  be  alone,"  replied  the  young  man.  "  I  will  await  you 
at  the  corner  of  the  Eue  du  Musee,  and  if  you  are  so  long  absent  as  to 
make  me  uneasy,  I  will  hasten  to  rejoin  you,  and  woe  to  him  of  wlioui 
you  shall  have  cause  to  complain  to  me  ! " 

"Then,  Emmanuel,"  said  the  young  girl,  with  hesitation,  "it  is  your 
opinion  tliat  I  should  obey  this  invitation  ? " 

"  Yes.     Did  not  the  messenger  say  your  father's  safety  was  in  it  "i " 

"  But  what  danger  threatens  him,  then,  Emmanuel  'I "  she  asked. 
Emmanuel  hesitated  a  moment,  l>ut  his  desire  to  make  Julie  decide 
immediately  made  him  reply : 

"  Listen,"  he  said;  "  to-day  is  the  ."ith  of  September,  is  it  not  ?" 

"Yes." 

"To-day,  then,  at  eleven  o'clock,  your  father  has  nearly  300,000 
francs  to  pay  ! " 

"  Yes,  we  know  that." 

"Well,  then,"  continued  Emmanuel,  "we  have  not  15,000  francs  in 
the  house." 

"  What  will  happen  then  I " 

"  Why,  if  to-day  before  eleven  o'clock  your  father  has  not  found  some 
one  who  will  come  to  his  aid,  he  will  be  compelled  at  twelve  o'clock  to 
declare  himself  a  bankrupt." 

"  Oh,  come,  then,  come ! "  cried  she,  hastening  away  with  the  young 
man. 

Diu'ing  this  time,  Madame  Morrel  had  told  her  son  everything. 
The  young  man  knew  quite  well  that,  after  the  succession  of  misfor- 
tunes which  had  befallen  his  father,  great  changes  had  taken  place  in 
the  style  of  li\'ing  and  housekeeping ;  but  he  did  not  know  that  mat- 
ters had  reached  such  a  point.  He  was  thunderstruck.  Then,  rushing 
hastily  out  of  the  apartment,  he  ran  upstairs,  expecting  to  find  his 
father  in  his  cabinet,  but  he  rapped  there  in  vain.  Whilst  he  was  yet 
at  the  door  of  the  cabinet,  he  heard  the  bedroom-door  open,  tm"ned,and 
saw  his  father.  Instead  of  going  direct  to  his  cabinet,  M.  Morrel  had 
retiumed  to  his  bedchamber,  which  he  was  only  this  moment  quitting. 
Morrel  uttered  a  cry  of  siu'prise  at  the  sight  of  his  son,  of  whose  arrival 
he  was  ignorant.  He  remained  motionless  on  the  spot,  jDressing  with 
his  left  hand  something  he  had  concealed  rinder  his  coat.  Maximilian 
sprang  down  the  staircase,  and  threw  his  arms  round  his  father's  neck ; 
but  suddenly  he  recoiled,  and]  ilaced  his  right  hand  on  Morrel's  breast, — 

"  Father  ! "  he  exclaimed,  turning  pale  as  death,  "  what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  the  brace  of  pistols  under  your  coat  f " 

"  Oh,  this  is  what  I  feared !  "  said  Morrel. 
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"  Father,  fatln^r  !  in  Heaven's  name,"  exclaimed  the  youuK  man,  "  what 
are  these  weapons  for  ? " 

"Maximilian,"  replied  Morrel,  lookiiif^-  fixedly  at  his  son,  "you  are  a 
man,  and  a  man  of  honor.     Come,  and  i  will  ex^jlain  to  you." 

And  with  a  firm  step  Morrel  went  up  to  his  cabinet,  whilst  Maximil- 
ian followed  him,  tremliling  as  he  went.  Morrel  opened  the  door,  and 
closed  it  behind  his  son  ;  then,  crossing  the  anteroom,  went  to  his  desk, 
on  which  he  placed  the  pistols,  and  pointed  with  his  finger  to  an  open 
ledger.  In  tliis  ledger  was  made  out  an  exact  Ijalance-sheet  of  affairs. 
Morrel  had  to  jiay,  within  half  an  liour,  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
thousand  five  hundred  francs.  All  he  possessed  was  fifteen  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  francs. 

"  Read ! "  said  Morrel. 
The  young  man  was  overwhehued  as  h*^  read,  ^lorrel  said  not  a  word. 
What  could  he  say  f     What  need  he  add  to  such  a  desperate  proof  in 
figures  ? 

"  And  have  yon  done  all  tliat  is  i>ossible,  father,  to  meet  this  disas- 
trous result  t "  asked  the  young  man,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  I  have,"  replied  Morrel. 

"  You  have  no  money  coming  in  on  which  you  can  rely  ? " 

"  None." 

"  You  have  exhausted  every  resource  f  " 

"  All." 

"  And  in  half  an  hour,"  said  Maximilian,  in  a  gloomy  voice,  "  our  name 
is  dishonored  ! " 

"  Blood  washes  out  dishonor,"  said  Morrel. 

"  You  are  right,  father ;  I  imderstand  you." 
Then  extending  his  hand  toward  one  of  the  pistols,  he  said,  "  There 
is  one  for  you  and  one  for  me  —  thanks  !  " 

Morrel  checked  his  hand.  "  Your  mother  —  your  sister  !  W\\o  will 
supjiort  them  ?  " 

A  shu.dder  ran  through  the  young  man's  frame.  "  Father,"  he  said, 
"  do  you  reflect  that  you  are  bidding  me  to  live  I " 

"  Yes,  I  do  bid  you,"  answered  Morrel ;  "  it  is  your  duty.  You  have  a 
calm,  strong  mind,  ^Maximilian.  Maximilian,  you  are  no  ordinary  man. 
I  desire  nothing ;  I  command  nothing ;  I  only  say  to  you,  examine  my 
position  as  if  it  were  youi*  own,  and  then  judge  for  yourself." 

The  young  man  reflected  an  instant;  then,  an  expression  of  sublime 
resignation  appeared  in  his  eyes,  and  with  a  slow  and  sad  gesture  he 
took  of¥  his  two  epaulettes,  the  marks  of  his  rank. 

"  Be  it  so,  then,  my  father,"  he  said,  extending  his  hand  to  Morrel. 
"  Die  in  peace,  my  father ;  I  will  live." 
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Morrel  was  about  to  cast  himself  on  his  knees  before  liis  son,  but 
Maximilian  caught  him  in  liis  arms,  and  tliose  two  uoIjIi'  hearts  were 
pressed  against  each  other  for  a  moment. 
"  You  know  it  is  not  my  fault,"  said  Morrel. 


Maximilian  smiled.  "  I  know,  father,  you  are  the  most  honorable 
man  I  have  ever  known." 

"  Good,  my  son.  And.  now  all  is  said ;  go  now  and  rejoin  your  mother 
and  sister." 

"  My  father,"  said  the  young  man,  l)ending  his  knee,  "  bless  me ! " 
Morrel  took  his  head  between  his  two  hands,  drew  him  toward  him,  and 
kissing  his  forehead  several  times,  said  : 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,  I  bless  you  in  my  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  three 
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generations  of  irreproacliable  men,  who  say  hj  my  voice,  '  The  edifice 
which  misfortune  has  destroycil,  Providence  may  build  up  again.'  On 
seeing  me  die  such  a  deatli,  the  most  inexorable  will  have  pity  on  you. 
To  you,  ])erhaps,  they  will  accord  the  time  they  liave  refused  me.  Tiy 
that  the  word  of  disgrace  be  never  pronounced ;  go  to  work,  labor,  young 
man;  struggle  ardently  and  courageously;  live,  yourself,  ycmi- mother, 
and  sister,  with  the  most  rigid  economy,  so  that  from  day  to  (hiy  the 
property  of  those  to  whom  T  am  a  delator  may  augment  and  fructify. 
Reflect  how  glorious  a  day  it  will  l)e,  how  grand,  how  solemn,  that  day 
of  complete  restoration,  on  which  you  will  say  in  this  very  office,  'My 
father  died  because  he  could  not  do  what  I  have  this  day  done;  but  he 
died  calmly  and  peaceably,  because  in  dying  he  knew  what  I  should  do.' " 

"  My  father !  my  father ! "  cried  the  young  man,  "  why  should  you 
not  live?" 

"  If  I  live,  all  wi  mV  I  be  changed ;  if  I  live,  interest  wordd  be  converted 
into  doubt,  i^ity  into  hostility ;  if  I  live,  I  am  only  a  man  who  has 
broken  his  word,  failed  in  his  engagements, —  in  fact,  only  a  bankrapt. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  I  die,  remember,  Maximilian,  my  corpse  is  that  of 
an  honest  but  unfortunate  man.  Living,  my  best  friends  would  avoid 
my  hoiise ;  dead,  all  Marseilles  will  follow  me  in  tears  to  my  last  home. 
Living,  you  would  feel  shame  at  my  name ;  dead,  you  may  raise  your 
head  and  say,  '  I  am  the  son  of  him  who  killed  himself,  because,  for  the 
first  time,  he  was  compelled  to  fail  in  his  word.' " 

The  young  man  uttered  a  gToan,  but  appeai'ed  resigned. 

"  And  now,"  said  Morrel,  "  leave  me  alone,  and  endeavor  to  keep  your 
mother  and  sister  away." 

"  Will  you  not  see  my  sister  once  more  I "  asked  Maximilian.  A  last 
but  final  hope  was  conceale<l  hj  the  young  man  in  the  efteet  of  this 
interview,  and  therefore  he  had  suggested  it.    Mori-el  shook  his  head. 

"  I  saw  her  this  morning  and  bade  her  adieu." 

"Have  you  no  particular  commands  to  leave  with  me,  my  father?" 
inquired  Maximilian,  in  a  faltering  voice 

"  Yes,  my  son,  and  a  sacred  command." 

"  Say  it,  my  father." 

"  The  house  of  Thomson  and  French  is  the  only  one  who,  from 
humanity,  or  it  may  l^e,  selfishness, —  it  is  not  for  me  to  read  men's 
hearts, —  have  had  any  pity  for  me.  Their  agent,  who  will  in  ten  minutes 
present  himself  to  receive  the  amount  of  a  liill  of  287,500  francs,  I  will 
not  say  granted,  but  ofi:"ered  me  three  months.  Let  this  house  be  the 
first  repaid,  my  son,  and  respect  this  man." 

"  Father,  I  will,''  said  Maximilian. 

"  And  now,  once  more,  adieu,"  said  Morrel.  "  Go,  leave  me ;  I  would 
be  alone.     You  "will  find  my  will  in  the  secretaire  in  my  bedroom." 
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The  young  man  remained  standing'  and  inotionlcss,  liaviug  l)ut  tlie 
force  of  will  and  not  the  power  of  execution. 

"TIcar  me,  Maximilian,"  said  his  father.  "Sujjpose  I  wei-e  a  soldier 
like  you,  and  ordered  to  carry  a  certain  redoubt,  and  you  kuew  I  must 
be  killed  in  the  assault,  would  you  not  say  to  me,  as  you  said  just  now, 
'  Go,  father ;  foi'  you  are  dishonored  by  delay,  and  death  is  pi-eferable  to 
shame?'" 

"Yes,  yes!"  said  the  young  man,  "yes."  And  once  again  embracing 
his  father  with  convulsive  pressure,  he  said,  "  Be  it  so,  my  father." 

And  he  rushed  out  of  the  cabinet.  ^Vlien  his  son  had  left  him, 
Morrel  remained  an  instant  standing  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  door ; 
then  putting  forth  his  arm,  he  pulled  the  bell.  After  a  moment's  inter- 
val. Codes  appeared. 

It  was  no  longer  the  same  man  —  the  fearful  convictions  of  the 
three  last  days  had  crushed  liim.  This  thought  —  the  house  of  Morrel 
is  about  to  stop  payment  —  l)ent  him  to  the  earth  moi'e  than  twenty 
years  would  otherwise  have  done. 

"  My  worthy  Codes,"  said  Morrel,  in  a  torn-  impossible  to  descrilje, 
"  do  you  remain  in  the  antechamber.  When  the  gentleman  who  came 
thi-ee  months  ago  —  the  agent  of  the  house  of  Thomson  and  French  — 
arrives,  announce  his  arrival  to  me." 

Codes  made  no  reply ;  he  made  a  sign  with  his  head,  went  into  the 
anteroom,  and  seated  himself.  Morrel  fell  back  in  his  chair,  liis  eyes 
tixed  on  the  dock :  there  were  seven  minutes  left ;  that  Avas  all.  The 
hand  moved  on  with  incredible  rapidity ;  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  saw 
it  progress. 

What  then  passed,  at  this  final  moment  of  time,  in  the  mind  of  this 
man,  who,  still  yoimg,  by  a  course  of  reasoning,  false  perhaps,  but  at 
least  specious,  was  al)out  to  separate  liimsclf  from  all  he  loved  in  the 
world,  and  quit  life,  which  possessed  for  him  all  domestic  delights,  it  is 
impossible  to  express.  To  form  the  slightest  idea  of  his  feelings,  he 
must  have  been  seen  with  his  brow  bathed  in  jjerspiration,  yet  resigni^d ; 
his  eyes  moistened  with  tears,  and  yet  raised  to  heaven.  The  clock- 
hand  moved  on ;  the  pistols  were  cocked ;  he  stretched  forth  his  hand, 
took  one  up,  and  murniured  his'  daughter's  name.  Then  he  laid  down 
the  moi'tal  weapon,  took  up  his  pen,  and  wrote  a  few  words.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  if  he  had  not  taken  a  sufficient  farewell  of  his  lieloved  daugh- 
ter. Then  he  turned  again  to  the  clock;  he  no  longer  counted  liy  min- 
utes, but  liy  seconds. 

He  took  up  the  deadly  weapon  again,  his  mouth  half  opened  and  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  dock,  and  then  sliuddered  at  the  dick  of  the  trigger 
as  he  cocked  the  pistol.  At  this  moment  of  mortal  agony,  a  damp 
colder  than  death  passed  over  his  brow,  an  agony  stronger  than  death 
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clutched  at  his  heart-strings.  He  heard  l  he  dooi- of  the  staircase  ci-eak 
on  its  hinges  —  the  chK-k  gave  its  wai-ning  to  strike  eleven  —  the  door 
of  his  cabinet  opened.  Morrel  did  not  turn  round  —  he  expected  these 
words  of  Codes,  "  Th<3  agent  of  Thomson  and  French." 

He  placed  the  niuz/Ji'  of  the  pistol  between  his  teeth.  Suddenly  he 
heard  a  cry  —  it  was  his  daughter's  voice.  H<'  turned  and  saw  Julie. 
The  pistol  fell  from  his  liands. 

"  My  father!"  ci'ied  the  young  girl,  out  of  l)reath,  and  lialf  dead  with 
joy  —  "  sav(Ml !  you  are  saved  !  " 

And  she  tlirew  herself  into  his  anus,  holding  in  her  extended  hand  a 
red  netted  silk  purse. 

"  Saved  !  my  child  !  "  said  Morrel ;  "  what  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  Yes,  saved  —  saved  !  See,  see  ! "  said  the  young  girl. 
Morrel  took  the  purse,  and  started  as  he  did  so,  for  a  vague  remem- 
brance reminded  him  that  it  once  belonged  to  himself.  At  one  end  was 
the  bill  for  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  five  hundred 
francs  receipted,  and  at  the  otlier  was  a  diamond  as  large  as  a  hazel- 
nut, with  these  words  on  a  small  slij)  of  parchment : 

"  Julie's  Dowry." 

Morrel  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow ;  it  seemed  to  him  a  di'eam. 
At  this  moment  the  clock  struck  eleven.  The  sound  vibrated  as  if  each 
stroke  of  the  hammer  struck  on  Morrel's  heart. 

"  Explain,  my  child,"  he  said,  "  explain  —  where  did  you  fiiul  this 
pui'se  ? " 

"  In  a  house  in  the  AUees  de  Meilhan,  No.  1.3,  on  the  comer  of  a  man- 
telpiece in  a  small  room  on  the  fifth  floor." 

"  But,"  cried  MoitcI,  "  this  purse  is  not  yours  !  "  Julie  handed  to  her 
father  the  letter  she  had  received  in  the  morning. 

"  And  did  you  go  alone  I "  asked  Morrel,  after  he  had  read  it. 

"  Emmanuel  accompanied  me,  father.  He  was  to  have  waited  for  me 
at  the  corner  of  the  Eue  de  Musee,  but,  strange  to  say,  he  was  not  there 
when  I  returned." 

"  MonsieiTr  Morrel ! "  exclaimed  a  voice  on  the  staks ;  "  Monsieur 
Morrel ! " 

"  It  is  his  voice ! "  said  Julie.  At  this  moment  Emmanuel  entered, 
his  countenance  full  of  animation  and  joy. 

"The  Pliaraon  .'"  he  cried;  "the  Pliaraon  ! ''"' 

"  What !  —  what !  the  Pliaraon  !  Are  you  mad,  Emmanuel  ?  You 
know  the  vessel  is  lost." 

"The  Pliaraon  1  sir;  they  signal  the  Pharaon  !  The  Pliaraon  is  enter- 
ing the  harbor ! " 

Morrel  fell  back  in  his  chair ;  his  strength  was  failing  him ;  his 
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understanding  refused  to  coinprclicnd  sucli  incredible,  unheard-of,  fab- 
ulous events.     But  his  son  came  in. 

"  Father  ! "  cried  Maximilian,  "  liow  coidd  you  say  the  FJiaraon  was 
lost  1  The  watch-tower  has  signaled  luir,  and  they  say  she  is  now  com- 
ing into  port." 


"  My  dear  friends ! "  said  Movrel,  *'  if  this  were   so,  it  must  be   a 
miracle  of  Heaven  !     Imjyossible  !  imjiossible  !  " 

But  what   was   real  and  not  less  incredible  was  the  j^urse  lie  held 
in  his  hand,  the  acceptance  receipted  —  the  splendid  diamond. 

"Ah  !  sir,"  exclaimed  Codes,  "what  can  it  moan  ?  —  the  riiaraoii  f" 
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"dome,  my  dear,"  sai<l  Morri'l,  rising  from  his  seat;  "let  us  go  aud 
see,  and  Heaveu  have  pity  upon  us  it'  it  be  false  iutelligene(! ! " 

They  all  went  out,  and  on  th(^  stairs  met  Madame  Mon-el,  who  had 
been  afraid  to  go  up  into  the  (•al)iiiet.     In  an  instant  they  were  at  the 


Maximilian  Morrel. 


Cannebiere.     There  was  a  crowd  on  the  pier.     All  the  crowd  gave  way 
before  Morrel.     "The  Phayann  !  the  Pliaraon  /"  said  every  voice. 

And  wonderful  to  say,  in  front  of  the  tower  of  Saint-Jean  was  a 
ship  bearing  on  her  stern  these  words,  printed  in  white  letters,  "  The 
Pharaoii,  Morrel  and  Son,  of  Marseilles."  It  was  precisely  resembling 
the  other  Phuraon,  and  loaded,  as  that  had  been,  with  cochineal  and 
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indigo.  It  cast  anchor,  brailed  all  sails,  ami  on  tho  deck  was  Captain 
Oaumard  giving  onl(>rs,  and  Quartermaster  Penelon  making  signals  to 
M.  Morrel.  To  doul)t  any  longer  was  impossible ;  there  was  the  evidence 
of  the  senses,  and  ten  thousand  persons  who  came  to  coi'rol)orate  the 
testimony. 

As  Morrel  and  his  son  embraced  on  the  pier-head,  in  the  presence 
and  ap])hmse  of  the  whole  city  witnessing  this  prodigy,  a  man  with  his 
face  half  covered  by  a  black  beard,  who,  concealed  behind  the  sentry- 
box,  watched  the  scene  with  delight,  uttered  these  words  in  a  low  tone : 
"  Be  hajjpy,  noble  heart,  be  blest  for  all  the  good  thou  hast  done  and 
wilt  do  hereafter,  and  let  my  gratitude  rest  in  the  shade  with  yoiu' 
kindness." 

And  with  a  smile  in  which  joy  and  happiness  were  revealed,  he  left 
his  hiding-place,  and  without  being  o])served,  descended  one  of  those 
nights  of  steps  which  serve  for  debarkation,  and  hailing  three  times, 
shouted,  "  Jacopo  !  Jacopo  !  Jac.'opo  ! " 

Then  a  shallop  came  to  shore,  took  him  on  board,  and  conveyed 
him  to  a  yacht  splendidly  fitted  up,  on  whose  deck  he  sprung  with  the 
activity  of  a  sailor.  Thence  he  once  again  looked  toward  Morrel,  who, 
weeping  with  joy,  was  shaking  hands  most  cordially  with  all  the  crowd 
around  him,  and  thanking  with  a  look  the  unknoAvn  benefactor  whom 
he  seemed  to  lie  seeking  in  the  skies. 

"And  now,"  said  the  unknown,  "fareweU,  kindness,  humanity,  and 
gratitude !  Farewell  to  all  the  feelings  that  exj^and  the  heart !  I  have 
been  Heaven's  substitute  to  recompense  the  good  —  now  may  the  god 
of  vengeance  yield  to  me  his  power  to  punish  the  wicked  ! " 

At  these  words  he  gave  a  signal,  and,  as  if  only  awaiting  this  signal, 
the  yacht  instantly  put  out  to  sea. 


CHAPTER    XXXI 


ITALY:     SINDBAD    THE    SAILOK 


OWARD  the  commencement  of  the  year  1838,  two  young 

men  belonging  to  the  first  society  of  Paris,  the  Viscount 

.VUiert  de  Morcerf,  and  tlie  Baron  Franz  d'Ej^inay,  were  at 

Florence.     They  had  agreed  to  see  the  Carnival  at  Rome 

liat  year,  and  that  Franz,  who  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  had 

inhabited  Italy,  should  act  as  i-'iccrone  to  A]l)ert. 

As  it  is  no  inconsiderable  affair  to  spend  the  Carnival  at  Rome, 
especially  when  you  have  no  great  desire  to  sleep  on  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo  oi-  the  Campo  Vaccino,  they  %vi-ote  to  Signor  Pastrini,  the 
projjrietor  of  the  Hotel  de  Londres,  Piazza  d'Esi^agna,  to  reserve  com- 
fortal)le  apartments  for  them.  Host  Pastrini  replied  that  he  had  only 
two  rooms  and  a  cabinet  aJ  sccondo  piano,  which  he  offered  at  the  low 
charge  of  a  louis  per  diem.  They  accepted  his  offer;  but  wishing  to 
make  the  liest  use  of  the  time  that  was  left,  Albert  started  for  Najjles. 
As  for  Franz,  he  remained  at  Florence. 

After  having  passed  several  days  here,  when  he  had  walked  in  the 
Eden  called  the  Cascine,  when  he  had  passed  two  or  three  evenings  at 
the  houses  of  the  nobles  of  Florence,  he  took  a  fancy  into  his  head, 
ha\'ing  ah-eady  \'isited  Corsica,  the  cradle  of  Bonaparte,  to  ^^sit  Ellja, 
the  halting-place  of  Napoleon. 

One  evening  then,  he  loosened  a  bark  from  the  ii'on  ring  that 
secured  it  to  the  port  of  Leghorn,  laid  himself  down,  wrapped  in  his 
cloak,  at  the  bottom,  and  said  to  the  crew, — "  To  the  isle  of  Elba ! " 

The  bark  shot  out  of  the  harljor  like  a  bii'd,  and  the  next  morning 
Franz  disembarked  at  Porto  Ferrajo.  He  traversed  the  island,  after 
having  followed  the  traces  which  the  footsteps  of  the  giant  have  left, 
and  reembarked  at  Marciana. 

Two  hours  after,  he  again  landed  at  Pianosa^  where  he  was  assured 
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red  partridges  abounded.  The  sport  was  bad ;  —  Franz  only  succeeded 
in  killing  a  few  partridges,  and,  like  every  unsuccessful  sportsman,  he 
retiu'ned  to  the  boat  very  much  out  of  temper. 

''  Ah,  if  your  excellency  chose,"  said  the  captain,  "  jm:)u  might  have 
capital  sport." 

"\Vheref" 

"  Do  you  see  that  island  f "  continued  the  captain,  pointing  to  a 
conical  pile  that  rose  from  out  the  indigo-blue  sea. 

"  Well !  what  is  this  island  I " 

"  The  island  of  Monte-Cristo." 

"  But  I  have  no  permission  to  shoot  over  this  island." 

"Your  excellency  does  not  require  a  permission,  for  the  island  is 
uninlia1)ited." 

"Ah,  indeed!"  said  the  young  man.  "A  desert  island  in  the  midst 
of  the  Mediterranean  must  be  a  curiosity." 

"  It  is  very  natural ;  this  isle  is  a  mass  of  rocks,  and  does  not  contain 
an  acre  of  land  capable  of  cultivation." 

"  To  whom  does  this  island  belong  I " 

"  To  Tuscany." 

"  What  game  shall  I  find  there  ?  " 

"  Thousands  of  wild  goats." 

"  Who  live  upon  the  stones,  I  suppose,"  said  Franz,  with  an  incredulous 
smile. 

"No,  but  by  browsing  the  shrubs  and  trees  that  gTow  out  of  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks." 

"  Where  can  I  sleep  ?  " 

"  On  shore,  in  the  grottoes,  or  on  board  in  your  cloak.  Besides,  if 
yom-  excellency  pleases,  we  can  leave  as  soon  as  the  chase  is  finished. 
We  can  sail  as  well  by  night  as  by  day,  and  if  the  wind  drops  we  can 
use  oiu'  oars." 

As  Franz  had  sutficieut  time,  and  Ijesides,  had  no  longer  his  apart- 
ments at  Rome  to  seek  after,  he  accepted  the  proposition.  Upon  his 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  the  sailors  exchanged  a  few  words  together 
in  a  low  tone.  "  Well ! "  asked  he,  "  what !  is  there  any  difficulty  to  be 
sm-mounted  I " 

"  No,"  replied  the  captain,  "  but  we  must  warn  your  excellency  that 
the  island  is  contumacious." 

"  What  do  you  mean  f  " 

"  Tliat  Monte-Cristo,  although  uninhabited,  yet  serves  occasionally  as 
a  refuge  for  the  smugglers  and  pirates  wlio  come  from  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
and  Africa,  and  that  if  anything  betrays  that  we  have  Ijeen  there,  we 
shall  have  to  perform  quarantine  for  six  days  on  our  I'eturn  to  Leghorn." 
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"  The  devil !  that  is  quite  another  tiling  ;  rather  a  long  time  too." 

"  But  wlio  will  say  your  excellency  lias  been  to  Moiite-Cristo  °^  " 

"  Oh,  I  shall  not,"  eried  Franz. 

"  Nor  I,  nor  I,"  chorused  the  sailors. 

"  Then  steer  for  Moiite-Cristo." 
The  captain  gave  his  orders,  the  lu'lm  was  put  u]>,  and  the  Imrk 
was  soon  sailing  in  the  direction  of  the  island.  Franz  waited  until  all 
was  finished,  and  when  the  sail  was  filled,  and  the  four  sailors  had  taken 
their  })laces,  —  three  forward  and  one  at  the  lielni,  —  he  resumed  the 
conversation. 

"  (xaetano,"  said  he  to  the  cai^tain,  "  you  tell  me  Monte-Cristo  serves 
as  a  refugt;  for  pirates,  who  are,  it  seems  to  me,  a  very  different  kind  of 
game  from  the  goats." 

"  Yes,  your  excellency ;  and  it  is  true." 

"  I  knew  there  were  smuggl(M's,  Ijut  I  thought  that  since  the  capture 
of  Algiers,  and  the  destruction  of  the  regency,  pirates  only  existed  in 
the  romances  of  Cooi^er  and  Cajitain  INIarryat." 

"Your  excellency  is  mistaken;  there  are  pirates,  like  the  bandits 
who  were  believed  to  have  been  exterminated  Ijy  Pope  Leo  XII.,  and 
who  yet  every  day  rob  travelers  at  the  gates  of  Eome.  Has  not  your 
excellency  heard  that  the  French  rharrje  iVaffaircs  was  robbed  six 
months  ago  within  five  hundred  paces  of  Velletri  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  heard  that." 

"  Well,  then,  if,  like  us,  your  excellency  lived  at  Leghorn,  you  would 
hear,  from  time  tii  time,  that  a  httle  merchant  vessel,  or  an  English 
yacht  that  was  expected  at  Bastia,  at  Porto  Ferrajo,  or  at  Civita  Vec- 
chia,  has  not  arrived.  No  one  knows  what  has  become  of  it,  but,  doubt- 
less, it  has  struck  on  a  rock  and  foundered.  Now,  this  rock  it  has  met 
has  been  a  long  and  nai'row  boat,  manned  by  six  or  eight  men,  who 
have  surprised  and  i»lundered  it,  some  dark  and  stormy  night,  near 
some  desert  and  gloomy  isle,  as  bandits  plunder  a  carriage  at  the  corner 
of  a  wood." 

"  But,"  asked  Franz,  who  lay  wrapi)ed  in  his  cloak  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bark,  "  why  do  not  those  who  have  been  plundered  comijlain  to  the 
French,  Sardinian,  or  Tuscan  governments  ?  " 

"  Wliy  f "  said  Gaetano,  with  a  smile. 

"  Yesj  why  I  " 

"  Because,  in  the  first  place,  they  transfer  from  the  vessel  to  their  own 
boat  whatever  they  think  Avorth  taking ;  then  they  bind  the  crew  hand 
and  foot,  they  attach  to  every  one's  neck  a  f our-and-twenty-pound  liall, 
a  large  hole  is  pierced  in  the  vessel's  bottom,  and  then  they  leave  her. 
At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  the  vessel  begins  to  roll,  labor,  and  then  sink ; 
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then  one  of  the  sides  jikinges  and  I  hen  tlie  other;  it  vises  and  sinks 
again;  suddenly  a  noise  hke  the  report  of  a  cannon  is  heard  —  it  is  the 
air  blowing  \\\>  the  deck;  then  the  boat  struggles  like  a  drowning  man, 
becoming  heavier  every  moment;  soon  the  water  rushes  out  of  the 
scupper-holes  like  a  whale  spouting,  the  vessel  gives  a  last  groan,  spins 
roiind  and  round,  and  disappears,  forming  a  vast  whirlpool  in  the  ocean, 
and  then  all  is  over;  so  that  in  five  minutes  nothing  but  the  eye  of  (irod 
can  see  the  vessel  where  she  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  tranquil  sea.  Do 
you  understand  now,"  said  the  captain,  "  why  no  complaints  are  made 
to  the  Government,  and  why  the  vessel  does  not  arrive  at  the  portf  " 

It  is  probable  that  if  Gaetano  had  related  this  previous  to  proposing 
the  expedition,  Franz  would  have  hesitated  ere  he  accepted  it,  but  now 
tliat  they  had  started,  he  thought  it  would  he  cowardly  to  draw  l)ack. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who  do  not  rashly  court  danger,  but  if  danger 
presents  itself,  combat  it  with  the  most  unalterable  smnj  froid — he  was 
one  of  those  calm  and  resolute  men  who  look  upon  a  danger  as  an  adver- 
sary in  a  duel,  who,  calculating  his  movements,  study  his  attacks  ;  who 
reti'eat  sutiiciently  to  take  breath,  liut  not  to  appear  cowardly;  who, 
understanding  all  their  advantages,  kill  at  a  single  blow. 

"  Bah  ! "  said  he,  "  I  have  traveled  through  Sicily  and  Calabria  —  I 
have  sailed  two  months  in  the  Archipelago,  and  yet  I  never  saw  even 
the  shadow  of  a  bandit  or  a  pirate." 

"  I  did  not  tell  your  excellency  this  to  deter  you  from  your  itroject," 
replied  Gaetano,  "but  you  cpiestioned  me,  and  I  have  answered;  that's 
all." 

"  Yes,  and  your  conversation  is  most  interesting ;  and  as  I  wish  to 
enjoy  it  as  long  as  possible,  steer  for  Monte-Cristo." 

Nevertheless,  they  were  rapidly  a})})roaching  the  end  of  the  voyage. 
The  wind  blew  strongly,  and  the  bark  sailed  six  or  seven  knots  an 
hour.  As  they  approached  the  isle  seemed  to  rise  in  a  larger  mass  from 
the  b(isom  of  the  sea,  and  they  could  already  distinguish,  througli  the 
limpid  atmosphere  of  the  declining  day,  the  rocks  heaped  on  one 
another,  like  bullets  in  an  arsenal,  in  whose  crevices  they  could  see  the 
purple  earth  and  the  green  trees  that  were  growing.  As  for  the  sailors, 
although  they  appeared  perfectly  tranquil,  yet  it  w^as  evident  that  they 
were  on  the  alert,  and  that  they  carefully  watched  the  glassy  smi'ace 
over  whicli  they  were  sailing,  and  on  which  a  few  fishing-boats,  with 
tlieu-  white  sails,  were  alone  \dsible,  floating  like  gulls  on  the  siu"faee  of 
the  waves. 

They  were  within  fifteen  miles  of  Monte-Cristo  when  the  sun  began 
to  set  behind  Corsica,  whose  mountains  appeared  against  the  sky,  and 
showing  their  rugged  peaks  in  bold  relief ;  this  mass  of  stones,  like  the 
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giant  Adamastor,  rose  threateniugly  above  the  bark,  from  which  it 
■shaded  the  suii  that  gihied  its  upper  parts.  By  degrees  the  shadow  rose 
from  the  sea,  and  seemed  to  drive  before  it  the  last  rays  of  the  expiring 
day.  At  last  the  reflection  rested  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where 
it  paused  an  instant,  like  the  fiery  crest  of  a  volcano ;  then  the  shadow, 
slowly  rising,  gradually  covered  the  summit  as  it  had  covered  the  base, 
and  the  isle  now  only  appeared  to  be  a  gray  mountain  that  grew  con- 
tinually darker  ;  half  an  hour  after,  and  the  night  was  quite  dark. 

Fortunately  the  mariners  were  used  to  these  latitudes,  and  knew 
every  rock  in  the  Tuscan  Archipelago ;  for  in  the  midst  of  this  obscmity 
Franz  was  not  without  uneasiness.  Corsica  had  long  since  disappeared, 
and  Monte-Cristo  itself  was  iu\'isible ;  but  the  sailors  seemed,  like  the 
lynx,  to  see  in  the  dark,  and  the  pilot  who  steered  did  not  evince  the 
slightest  hesitation. 

An  h(5iir  had  passed  since  the  sun  had  set,  when  Franz  fancied  he  saw, 
at  a  (quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  left,  a  dark  mass,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
make  out  what  it  was,  and  fearing  to  excite  the  mirth  of  the  sailors,  by 
mistaking  a  floating  cloud  for  land,  he  remained  silent.  Suddenly  a  gi*eat 
light  appeared  on  the  strand ;  land  might  resemble  a  cloud,  but  the  fire 
was  not  a  meteor. 

"  What  is  this  light! "  asked  he. 

"  Silence  ! "  said  the  captain  ;  "  it  is  a  fire." 

"  But  yoii  told  me  the  isle  was  uuinhaljited." 

"  I  said  there  were  no  fixed  habitations  on  it ;  but  I  said  also  that  it 
served  sometimes  as  a  harbor  for  smugglers." 

"And  for  pirates?" 

"  And  for  pirates,"  returned  Claetano,  repeating  Franz's  words.  "  It 
is  for  that  reason  I  have  given  orders  to  pass  the  isle,  for,  as  you  see, 
the  fu-e  is  behind  us." 

"  But  this  fire  ! "  continued  Franz.  "  It  seems  to  me  rather  to  assure 
than  alarm  us :  men  who  did  not  wish  to  be  seen  would  not  light  a  fire." 

"  Oh,  that  goes  for  nothing,"  said  Graetano.  "  If  you  can  guess  the 
position  of  the  isle  in  the  darkness,  you  wiU  see  that  the  fire  cannot  be 
seen  from  the  side,  or  from  Pianosa,  but  only  from  the  open  sea." 

"  You  think,  then,  that  this  fire  announces  unwelcome  neighbors  ?  " 

"  That  is  what  we  must  ascertain,"  retui'ned  Gaetano,  fixing  his  eye 
on  this  terrestrial  star. 

"  How  can  you  ascertain  f " 

"You  shall  see." 
Gaetano  consulted  with  his  companions,  and  after  five  minutes'  dis- 
cussion, a  manoeuvre  was  executed  wliich  caused  the  vessel  to  tack 
about ;  they  retm'ned  the  way  they  had  come,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
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tire  had  disappeared,  hidden  by  a  vise  in  the  land.  The  jiilot  ]tnt  tlic 
helm  down  and  again  changed  the  .course  of  the  little  bark,  which 
rapidly  appi-oached  the  isle,  and  was  soon  within  tif'ty  paces  of  it. 
Claetano  lowered  the  sail,  and  the  bark  remained  stationary.  All  this 
was  done  in  silence,  and  since  their  course  had  been  changed  not  a 
word  was  spoken. 

Gaetano,  who  had  pro])osed  the  expedition,  had  taken  all  the 
responsibility  on  himself;  the  four  sailors  fixed  their  eyes  on  him, 
whilst  they  prepared  their  oars  and,  evidently,  held  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  row  away,  which,  thanks  to  th(>  darkness,  would  not  be  difficult. 
As  for  Franz,  he  examined  his  arms  with  the  utmost  coolness.  He  had 
two  double-barreled  guns  and  a  rifle;  he  loaded  them,  looked  at  the 
locks,  and  waited  quietly. 

During  this  time  the  captain  had  thrown  off  his  vest  and  shirt  and 
secured  his  trousers  round  his  waist.  His  feet  were  naked,  so  he  had  no 
shoes  and  stockings  to  take  off.  Thus  dressed,  or  undressed,  he  placed 
his  finger  on  his  lips,  to  indicate  profound  silence,  and  lowering  himself 
noiselessly  into  the  sea,  swam  toward  the  shore  with  such  precaution 
that  it  was  impossible  to  hear  the  slightest  sound;  he  could  only  be 
traced  by  the  phosphorescent  line  in  his  wake.  This  track  soon  disap- 
peared ;  it  was  evident  that  he  had  touched  the  shore. 

Every  one  on  board  remained  motionless  during  half  an  hour*,  when 
the  same  luminous  track  was  again  observed,  and  in  two  strokes  he  had 
regained  the  bark. 

"  Well ! "  exclaimed  Franz  and  the  sailors  all  together. 

"  They  are  Spanish  smugglers,"  said  he ;  "  they  have  with  them  only 
two  Corsican  bandits." 

"  And  what  are  these  Corsican  bandits  doing  here  with  Spanish  smug- 
glers I " 

"Alas!"  returned  the  captain  with  an  accent  of  the  most  profound 
Christian  charity,  "  we  ought  always  to  help  one  another.  Very  often 
the  bandits  are  hard  pressed  on  land  by  gendarmes  or  carbineers ;  well, 
they  see  a  bark,  and  good  fellows  like  us  on  board;  they  come  and 
demand  hospitality  of  us  in  our  floating  house ;  you  can't  refuse  helj)  to 
a  poor  hunted  devil;  we  receive- them,  and  for  greater  security  we  stand 
out  to  sea.  This  costs  us  nothing,  and  saves  tlie  life,  or  at  least  the 
liberty,  of  a  f eUow-creatui-e,  who  on  the  first  occasion  returns  tbe  service 
by  pointing  out  some  safe  spot  where  we  can  land  our  g(iods  without 
interruption  by  curious  eyes." 

"Ah!"  said  Franz,  "then  you  are  a  smuggler  occasionally,  Gaetano!" 

"Yom-  excellency,  we  do  a  little  of  everything;  we  must  live  some- 
how," retui'ned  the  other,  smiling  in  a  way  impossible  to  describe. 
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"  Then  you  kuow  the  men  who  are  now  on  Moute-Cristo  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  we  .sailors  are  like  freemasons,  and  recogniz<'  eacii  otlicr  l)y 
signs." 

"And  do  yon  think  we  have  nothing  to  tVai'  if  we  land  ?" 

"Nothing  at  all !  smugglers  ai-e  not  thieves." 

"  But  these  two  Corsican  bandits  '1 "  said  i^-anz,  ealculating  before- 
hand the  chances  of  peril. 

"  It  is  not  their  fault  tliat  they  are  bandits,  but  that  of  the  authorities." 

"  How  so  ? " 

"  Because  they  are  pursued  for  having  made  a  jjea»,  nothing  else,  as 
if  it  was  not  in  a  Corsican's  nature  to  revenge  himself." 

"What  do  you  mean  liy  having  made  a  pcan  ?  —  having  a.ssassinated 
a  man  I "  said  Franz,  continuing  liis  investigation. 

"  I  mean  that  they  have  killed  an  enemy,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing,"  retui'ued  the  captain. 

"  Well,"  said  the  young  man,  "  let  us  demand  hospitality  of  these 
smugglers  and  bandits.     Do  you  think  they  will  grant  it  ? " 

"  Without  doubt." 

"  How  many  are  tlu're  ?  " 

"Four,  and  the  two  bandits  make  .six." 

"  Just  our  number,  so  that  if  these  gentlemen  prove  troublesome,  we 
shall  be  able  to  check  them ;  so,  for  the  last  time,  steer  to  Moute-Cristo." 

"  Yes,  but  your  excellency  will  permit  us  to  take  ah  due  precautions." 

"  By  all  means ;  be  as  wise  as  Nestor,  and  as  prudent  as  Ulysses.  I  do 
more  than  permit,  I  exhort  you." 

"  Silence,  then  ! "  said  Gaetano. 
Every  one  obeyed.  For  a  man  who,  like  Franz,  ^^ewed  his  position 
in  its  true  light,  it  was,  without  being  dangerous,  a  grave  one.  He  was 
alone  in  the  darkness  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  with  sailors  whom  he  did 
not  know,  and  who  had  no  reason  to  be  devoted  to  him  ;  who  knew  that 
he  had  in  his  belt  several  thousand  francs,  and  who  had  often  examined 
his  arms,  which  were  very  beautiful,  if  not  with  envy,  at  least  with  cm-i- 
osity.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  about  to  land  without  any  other  escort 
than  these  men,  on  an  island  whose  name  was  religious,  but  which  did 
not  seem  to  Franz  likely  to  afford  him  other  hospitality  than  that  of 
Calvary  to  Christ,  thanks  to  the  smugglers  and  bandits.  The  history  of 
the  scuttled  vessels,  which  had  appeared  imjirobable  during  the  day, 
seemed  very  probable  at  night.  Placed  as  he  was  between  two  imagi- 
nary dangers,  he  did  not  quit  the  crew  with  his  eyes,  or  his  gun  with  his 
hand. 

However,  the  sailors  had  again  hoisted  the  sail,  and  the  vessel  was 
once  more  cleaving  the  waves.     Through  the  darkness  Franz,  whose 
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eyes  were  now  more  accustomed  to  it,  distinguished  the  gi-anite  giant 
by  which  the  bark  was  sailing,  and  then  tnriuiig  an  angle  of  the  rock, 
he  saw  the  fire  luon-  briUiant  tluiii  ever,  and  round  it  five  or  six  persons 
were  seated.  The  blaze  illumined  the  sea  for  a  hundred  paces  round. 
Gaetano  skirted  the  light,  carefully  keeping  the  bark  out  of  its  rays; 
then,  when  they  were  opposite  the  fire,  he  entered  into  the  center  of  the 
luminous  circle,  singing  a  fishing  song,  of  which  his  companions  sung 
the  chorus. 

At  the  first  words  of  the  song,  the  men  seated  round  the  fire  I'ose 
and  approached  the  landing-iilace,  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  bark,  of  which 
they  evidently  sought  to  judge  the  force  and  divine  the  intention.  They 
soon  appeared  satisfied,  and  returned  (with  the  exception  of  one  who 
remained  at  the  shor(^)  to  their  fire,  at  which  a  whole  goat  was  roasting. 
When  the  bark  was  within  twenty  paces  of  the  shore,  the  man  on  the 
beach  made  with  his  carbine  the  movement  of  a  sentinel  who  sees  a 
pati'ol,  and  cried,  "Who  goes  there?"  in  Sardinian. 

Franz  coolly  cocked  both  barrels.  Claetano  then  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  this  man,  which  the  traveler  did  not  understand,  but  which 
evidently  concerned  him. 

"Will  your  excellency  give  your  name,  or  remain  inrofpilto P''  asked 
the  captain. 

"  My  name  must  rest  unknown,"  replied  Franz ;  "  merely  say  I  am  a 
Frenchman  traveling  for  i)leasure." 

As  soon  as  (J-aetano  had  transmitted  this  answer,  the  sentinel  gave 
an  order  to  one  of  the  men  seated  round  the  fire,  who  rose  and  disap- 
peared among  the  rocks.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  every  one  seemed 
occupied, —  Franz  with  his  disembarkment,  the  sailors  with  their  sails, 
the  smugglers  with  their  goat ;  but  in  tlie  midst  of  all  this  carelessness 
it  was  evident  that  they  mutiially  observed  each  other. 

The  man  who  had  disa]ipeared  returned  suddenly,  on  the  opi)osite 
side  to  that  by  which  he  had  left ;  he  made  a  sign  with  his  head  to  the 
sentinel,  who,  turning  to  the  bark,  uttered  these  words,  "S'acconwdi.''^ 
The  Italian  shiccomodi  is  untranslatable ;  it  means  at  once,  "Come,  enter, 
you  are  welcome ;  make  yourself  at  home ;  you  are  the  master."  It  is 
like  that  Turkish  phrase  of  Moliere's  that  so  astonished  le  hoHiy/eois 
f/ei/fiJ]iniiniir,  by  the  number  of  things  it  contained. 

The  sailors  did  not  wait  for  a  second  invitation ;  foiu'  strokes  of  the 
oar  brought  them  to  the  land ;  Gaetano  sprang  to  shore,  exchanged  a 
few  words  in  a  low  tone  with  the  sentinel,  then  his  comrades  descended, 
and  lastly  came  Franz's  turn.  One  of  his  guns  was  slung  over  his  shoul- 
der, Gaetano  had  the  other,  and  a  sailor  held  his  rifle ;  his  ch-ess,  half 
artist,  half  dandy,  did  not  excite  any  suspicion,  and,  consequentlj',  no 
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disquietude.  The  bark  was  moored  to  the  shore,  and  they  advauced  a 
few  paces  to  find  a  comfortable  bivouac; ;  but,  doubtless,  the  spcjt  they 
chose  did  not  suit  the  smuggler  who  filled  the  post  of  sentiuel,  for  he 
cried  out : 

"  Not  that  way,  if  you  please." 
Gaetauo  faltered  an  excuse,  aud  advanced  to  the  opposite  side,  whilst 
two  sailors  kindled  torches  at  the  fii-e  to  light  them  ou  their  way. 

They  advanced  about  thu-ty  paces,  and  then  stopjjed  at  a  small 
esplanade,  surrounded  with  rocks,  in  which  seats  had  been  cut,  not 
unlike  sentry-boxes.  Around  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  gi-ew  a  few 
dwarf  oaks  and  thick  bushes  of  mjTtles.  Franz  lowered  a  torch,  and 
saw,  by  the  light  of  a  mass  of  cinders,  that  he  was  not  the  fu-st  to  dis- 
cover this  convenient  sx)ot,  whic-h  was,  doubtless,  one  of  the  halting- 
places  of  the  wandering  visitors  of  Monte-Cristo. 

As  for  his  auticijiation  of  events,  once  on  solid  ground,  once  that  he 
had  seen  the  indifferent,  if  not  friendly,  appearance  of  his  hosts,  his  pre- 
occupation had  disappeared,  and  at  sight  of  the  goat  roasting  at  the 
bivouac,  had  turned  to  appetite.  He  mentioned  this  to  Gaetano,  who 
rei)lied  that  nothing  could  l>e  more  easy  than  to  prepare  a  supper  when 
they  had  in  their  boat  Ijread,  "\\ane,  half  a  dozen  partridges,  and  a  good 
fii'e  to  roast  them  by. 

"  Besides,"  added  he,  "  if  the  smell  of  their  roast  meat  tempts  you,  I 
will  go  and  offer  them  two  of  our  birds  for  a  slice." 

"  You  seem  born  for  negotiation,"  returned  Franz  ;  "go  and  try." 
During  this  time  the  saUors  had  collected  di'ied  sticks  and  branches, 
with  which  they  made  a  fire.     Franz  waited  imiiatiently,  smelling  the 
odor  of  the  goat,  when  the  captain  returned  with  a  mysterious  air. 

"  Well,"  said  Franz,  "  anything  new  f  —  do  they  refuse  ? " 

"  Ou  the  contrary,"  returned  Gaetano,  "  the  chief,  to  whom  they  told 
that  you  were  a  young  Frenchman,  in-\dtes  you  to  sup  with  him." 

"  Well,"  observed  Franz,  "  this  chief  is  very  poUte,  and  I  see  no  objec- 
tion —  the  more  so  as  I  bring  my  share  of  the  supper." 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  that  — he  has  j^lenty,  and  to  spare,  for  supper ;  but  he 
attaches  a  singular  c()iidition  to  your  presentation  at  his  house." 

"  His  house  !  has  he  1  »uilt  one  here,  then  I " 

"  No,  but  he  has  a  very  comfortable  one,  all  the  same,  so  they  say." 

"  You  know  this  chief,  then  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  talk  of  him." 

"  111  or  well  !  " 

"  Both." 

"  The  de\nl !  —  and  Avhat  is  this  condition  ?  " 

"  That  you  are  blindfolded,  and  do  not  take  off  the  bandage  until  he 
himself  bids  vou." 
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Frauz  looked  at  Graetano,  to  see,  if  possible,  what  ho  thought  of  this 
proposal.  "  Ah,"  replied  he,  guessing  Fi-auz's  thought,  "  I  know  this 
merits  reflection." 

"  Wliat  should  you  do  in  my  jplace  ? " 

"  I,  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  I  should  go." 


j-^'jd^' 


t — :^^.   ■ 


--^^j^T^y^^SM?^ 


"  You  would  accept  ?  " 
"  Yes,  were  it  only  out  of  curiosity." 

"  There  is  something  very  curious  about  this  chief,  then  I " 
"  Listen,"  said  Gaetano,  lowering  his  voice,  "  I  do  not  know  if  what 
they  say  is  true "     He  stopped  to  look  if  any  one  was  near. 
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"Wliat  do  they  say  t" 

"That  tliis  chief  inhabits  a  cavcni  to  which  llic  Pitti  Palace  is  uoth- 


lUg, 

"  What  nonsense ! "  said  Franz,  reseating  himself. 

"It  is  no  nonsense;  it  is  quite  true.  Cama,  the  pilot  of  the  Saint 
Ferdinand,  went  in  once,  and  he  carae  back  amazed,  vowing  that  such 
treasures  were  only  to  be  h(>ard  of  in  fairy  tales." 

"Do  you  know,"  observed  Franz,  "that  with  such  stories  you  would 
make  me  enter  the  enchanted  cavern  of  Ali  Balta  ? " 

"  I  tell  you  what  I  have  beeu  told." 

"  Then  you  advise  me  to  accept  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  say  that ;  your  excellency  will  di  >  as  you  please ;  I  should 
be  s6rry  to  advise  you  iu  the  matter." 

Franz  reflected  a  few  moments,  felt  that  a  man  so  rich  could  not 
have  any  intention  of  plundering  him  of  what  little  he  had,  and  seeing 
only  the  prospect  of  a  good  supper,  h<>  accepted.  Gaetano  departed 
with  the  reply.  Franz  was  prudent,  and  wished  to  learn  all  he  j^ossibly 
could  concerning  his  host.  He  turned  toward  the  sailor,  who,  during 
this  dialogiie,  had  sat  gi-avely  plucking  the  partridges  with  the  air  of  a 
man  proud  of  his  office,  and  asked  him  how  these  men  had  landed,  as  no 
vessel  of  any  kind  was  visible. 

"I  never  mind  that,"  returned  the  sailor;   "1  know  their  vessel." 

"  Is  it  a  very  Ijeautif  ul  vessel  'I " 

"I  would  not  wish  for  a  better  to  sail  round  the  world." 

"  Of  what  burden  is  she  ?  " 

"About  a  hundred  tons;  but  she  is  built  to  stand  any  weather.  She 
is  what  the  English  call  a  yacht,  but  built  to  keep  the  sea  in  all 
weathers." 

"  Wliere  was  she  Ijuilt  ? " 

"  I  know  not ;  l)ut  my  own  opinion  is  she  is  a  Genoese." 

"  And  how  did  a  leader  of  smugglers,"  continued  Franz,  "  ventiu-e  to 
build  a  vessel  desigued  for  such  a  piu'pose  at  (lenoa  ? " 

"  I  did  not  say  that  the  owner  was  a  smuggler,"  replied  the  sailor. 

"  No ;  but  Gaetano  did,  I  thought." 

"  Gaetano  had  only  seen  the  vessel  from  a  distance ;  he  had  not  then 
spoken  to  any  one." 

"  And  if  this  person  be  not  a  smuggler,  who  is  he  ? " 

"  A  wealthy  gentleman,  who  travels  for  his  pleasui-e." 

"  Come,"  thought  Franz,  "  he  is  still  more  mysterious,  since  the  two 
accounts  do  not  agree  —  what  is  his  name  ? " 

"If  you  ask  him,  he  says  Sindbad  the  Sailor;  but  I  doubt  it  being 
his  real  name." 
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"  Sindbad  the  Sailor  ? " 

"Yes." 

"And  when*  does  he  reside  ?" 

"  On  the  sea." 

"  What  country  does  he  come  from  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  him  ? " 

"  Sometimes." 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  f  " 

"  Your  excellency  will  judge  for  youi'self." 

"  Where  will  he  receive  me  ?  " 

"  No  doubt  in  the  subterranean  palace  Gaetano  told  you  of." 

"Have  yon  never  had  the  curiosity,  when  you  have  landed  and  found 
this  island  deserted,  to  seek  for  this  enchcxnted  palace  I " 

"Oh,  yes,  more  than  once,  l>ut  always  in  vain;  we  examined  flu* 
grotto  all  over,  but  we  never  could  find  the  slightest  trace  of  any  open- 
ing ;  they  say  that  the  dooi'  is  not  opened  by  a  key,  but  a  magic  word." 

"  Decidedly,"  muttered  Franz,  "  this  is  an  adventure  of  the  Arabian 
Nights." 

"  His  excellency  waits  for  you,"  said  a  voice,  which  he  recognized  as 
that  of  the  sentinel.     He  was  accompanied  by  two  of  the  yacht's  crew. 

Franz  drew  his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  and  presented  it  to  the 
man  who  had  sjioken  to  him.  Without  uttering  a  word,  they  bandaged 
his  eyes  with  a  care  that  showed  their  apprehensions  of  his  committing 
some  indiscretion.  Afterward  he  was  made  to  promise  he  would  not 
make  the  least  attempt  to  raise  the  bandage.     He  promised. 

Then  his  two  guides  took  his  arms,  and  he  advanced,  guided  by 
them,  and  preceded  by  the  sentinel.  Aftei-  advancing  about  thirty 
paces,  he  smelt  the  appetizing  odor  of  the  kid  that  was  roasting,  and 
knew  thus  that  he  was  passing  the  bivouac ;  they  then  led  him  on  about 
fifty  paces  farther,  evidently  advancing  toward  the  place,  where  they 
would  not  allow  Gaetano  to  penetrate — a  refusal  lie  could  now  eomiire- 
hend. 

Presently,  by  a  change  in  the  atmosphere,  he  comprehended  that 
they  were  entering  a  cave ;  after  going  on  for  a  few  seconds  more,  he 
heard  a  crackling,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  though  the  atmosphere  again 
changed,  and  became  bahny  and  perfumed.  At  length  his  feet  touched 
on  a  thick  and  soft  carpet,  and  his  guides  let  go  their  hold  of  him. 
There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  a  voice,  in  excellent  French, 
although  with  a  foreign  accent,  said : 

"  Welcome,  sii-.     I  beg  you  will  remove  your  liandage." 
It  may  Ije  supposed,  then,  Franz  did  not  wait  for  a  I'epetition  of  this 
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permission,  but  took  off  the  haiidkorfhief,  and  found  liimsplf  in  the  pres- 
ene((  of  a  man,  from  thirty-eight  to  forty  years  of  age,  (h-essed  in  a 
Tunisian  eostume, —  that  is  to  say,  a  I'ed  caj)  witli  a  long  ]Aw  silk  tas- 
sel, a  vest  of  blaek  cloth  eml)roidered  with  gold,  pantaloons  of  d(iep  red, 
large  and  full;  gaiters  of  the  same  color,  em1n'oidei-ed  Avith  g<)l<l,  like 
the  vest,  and  yellow  slippers ;  he  had  a  splendid  cacheinire  r(juud  his 
waist,  anil  a  small  sharp  and  crooked  cangiar  was  passed  through  his 
girdle. 

Although  of  a  ])aleness  that  was  almost  livid,  this  man  had  a 
remarkably  handsome  face;  his  eyes  were  penetrating  and  sparkling; 
a  nose,  quite  straight  and  projecting  direct  from  tlic  brow,  gave  out  the 
Greek  type  in  all  its  purity,  whilst  his  teeth,  as  white;  as  pearls,  were  set 
oft'  to  atlmiration  by  the  black  nuistache  that  encircled  them. 

This  pallor,  however,  was  so  peculiar,  tliat  it  seemed  as  though  it 
were  that  which  would  be  exhi])ited  by  a  man  who  had  been  inclosed  for 
a  long  time  in  a  tomb,  and  who  was  unable  to  resume  the  healthy  glow 
and  hue  of  the  living.  He  was  not  particularly  tall,  but  extremely  well 
made,  and,  like  the  men  of  the  South,  had  small  hands  and  feet.  But 
what  astonished  Franz,  who  had  treated  daetano's  description  as  a  fable, 
was  the  splendor  of  the  apartment. 

The  entire  chamber  was  lined  with  Turkish  brocade,  crimson  in  hue 
and  worked  with  flowers  of  gold.  In  a  recess  was  a  kind  of  divan,  sur- 
mounted with  a  stand  of  Arabian  swords  in  silver  scabbai-ds,  and  the 
handles  resplendent  with  gems ;  from  the  ceihng  himg  a  lamp  of  Venice 
glass,  of  beautiful  shape  and  color,  whilst  the  feet  rested  on  a  Tui'key 
carjtet,  in  which  they  sunk  to  the  instep ;  tapestry  himg  before  the  door 
by  which  Franz  had  entered,  and  also  in  front  of  another  door,  leachng 
into  a  second  apartment,  which  seemed  to  be  brilliantly  lighted  up. 

The  host  gave  Franz  time  for  his  surprise,  and,  moreover,  rendered 
him  look  for  look,  not  even  taking  his  eyes  off  him. 

"  Su-,"  he  said,  after  some  pause,  "  a  thousand  excuses  for  the  precau- 
tion taken  in  your  introduction  hither ;  but  as,  during  the  gi'eater  por- 
tion of  the  year,  this  island  is  deserted,  if  the  secret  of  this  abode  were 
discovered,  I  should  doubtless  find  on  my  return  my  temporary  retire- 
ment in  a  state  of  gi-eat  disorder,  which  would  be  exceedingly  annoying, 
not  for  the  loss  it  occasioned  me,  but  because  I  should  not  have  the 
certainty  I  now  possess  of  separating  myself  from  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind at  pleasure.  Let  me  now  endeavor  to  make  you  forget  this  tem- 
porary unpleasantness,  and  offer  you  what  no  doubt  you  did  not  expect 
to  find  here, —  that  is  to  say,  a  tolerable  supper  and  pretty  comfortable 
beds." 

"  Ma  foi !   my   dear  sir,"    replied    Franz,    "  make   no   apologies.    I 
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have  always  observed  tl:at  tlicy  ))audu^-(!  people's  eyes  who  penetrate 
enchanted  palaces, —  for  instance,  those  of  Raoul  in  the  Hiujucnot.i, — 
and  really  I  have  nothinfj;  to  complain  of,  for  what  I  sec  is  a  scqncl  to 
the  wonders  of  the  Arabian  Nights." 

"Alas!   I  may  say  with  LucuUns,  if  I  C(iui<l   Imvc  ;iiiticip;il('<l   tlm 


honor  of  your  \asit,  I  would  have  prepared  for  it.  Biit  such  as  is  my 
hermitage,  it  is  at  yom*  disposal ;  such  as  is  my  supper,  it  is  yours  to 
share,  if  you  will.     Ali,  is  the  supper  ready  I " 

At  this  moment  the  tapestry  moved  aside,  and  a  Nuljian,  black  as 
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ebony,  and  dressed  in  a  jjlaiu  white  tunio,  made  a  sign  to  liis  master 
that  all  was  i)ro])arod  in  the  s<(ll('-(i-ni(nifi('r. 

"Now,"  said  the  unknown  to  Fianz,  "I  do  not  know  if  you  are  of  my 
opinion,  but  I  tliink  nothing  is  more  annoying  tlian  to  remain  two  or 
throe  hours  tefc-a-tefe  without  knowing  by  name  or  appellation  how  to 
address  one  another.  Pray  oljscrve  that  I  too  much  respect  the  laws 
of  hospitality  to  ask  your  name  or  title ;  I  only  request  you  to  give  me 
one  by  which  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  you.  As  for 
myself,  that  I  may  put  you  at  your  ease,  I  t(>ll  you  that  I  am  generally 
called  'Sindbad  the  Sailor.'" 

"  And  1,"  replied  Franz,  "  will  tell  joxi,  as  I  only  require  his  wonderful 
lanq)  to  make  me  pi'ecisely  like  Aladdin,  that  I  see  no  reason  why  at 
this  moment  I  sliould  not  be  called  Aladdin.  That  will  keep  us  from 
going  away  from  the  East,  whither  I  am  tempted  to  think  I  have  been 
conveyed  by  some  good  genius." 

"Well,  then,  Signor  Aladdin,"  replied  the  singular  Amphitryon, 
"  you  heard  our  repast  announced ;  will  you  now  take  tlu!  ti'ouljle  to  enter 
the  saUe-a-mamjer,  yom-  humble  servant  going  first  to  show  the  way  ? " 
At  these  words,  moving  aside  the  tapestry,  Sind1)ad  preceded  his 
guest.  Franz  proceeded  from  one  enchantment  to  another ;  the  table 
was  splendidly  covered,  and  once  convinced  of  this  important  point, 
he  cast  his  eyes  around  him.  The  salle-a-maiiqer  was  scarcely  less 
striking  than  the  boudou"  he  had  just  left ;  it  was  entu'ely  of  marble, 
with  antique  bas-reliefs  of  priceless  value ;  and  at  the  four  corners  of 
this  apartment,  which  was  oblong,  were  four  magnificent  statues, 
having  baskets  on  their  heads.  These  baskets  contained  four  pyramids 
of  most  splendid  fruit:  there  were  the  pine-apples  of  Sicily,  pome- 
gi-anates  from  Malaga,  oranges  from  the  Balearic  Isles,  peaches  from 
France,  and  dates  from  Tunis. 

The  supi:)er  consisted  of  a  roast  pheasant,  garnished  with  Corsican 
blackl  )irds ;  a  1  loar's  ham  a  la  f/elee,  a  quarter  of  a  kid  a  la  tarfare,  a 
glorious  turlwt,  and  a  gigantic  lobster.  Between  these  large  dishes 
were  smaller  ones  containing  various  dainties.  The  dishes  were  of 
sdver,  and  the  plates  of  Japanese  china. 

Franz  rubbed  his  eyes  in  order  to  assm-e  himself  that  this  was  not 
a  dream.  Ali  alone  was  present  to  wait  at  table,  and  acquitted  himseK 
so  admirably  that  the  guest  complimented  his  host  thereui^on. 

"  Yes,"  replied  he,  whUst  he  did  the  honors  of  the  supper  with  much 
ease  and  gi-ace  — "  yes,  he  is  a  poor  de^dl  who  is  much  devoted  to  me, 
and  does  all  he  can  to  jsrove  it.  He  remembers  I  saved  his  life,  and  as 
he  has  a  regard  for  his  head,  he  feels  some  gi-atitude  toward  me  for 
having  kept  it  on  his  shoulders." 
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Ali  approached  liis  master,  took  his  hand,  and  kissed  it. 

"Would  it  bo  iinjx'vtiiieid,  Signor  Sindl)a«l,"  said  ]''raiiz,  "to  ask  you 
the  particulars  of  this  kinduess  i  " 

"  Oh  I  they  are  simple  enough,"  replied  the  host,  "it  seems  the  fellow 
had  heen  caught  wandering  nearer  to  the  harem  of  tlu^  Bey  of  Tunis 


than  etiquette  permits  to  one  of  his  color,  and  he  was  condemned  by  the 
Bey  to  have  his  tongue  cut  out  and  his  hand  and  head  cut  off, —  the 
tongue  the  first  day,  the  hand  the  second,  and  the  head  the  thii-d.  I 
always  had  a  desire  to  have  a  mute  in  my  ser\dce ;  so,  learning  the  day 
his  tongue  was  cut  out,  I  went  to  the  Bey,  and  proposed  to  give  him  for 
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Ali  a  splendid  doiil)le-l)arr('l(Hl  <ruii,  which  I  knew  he  was  very  desirous  of 
having.  He  hesitated  a  moment ;  he  was  so  very  desirous  to  complete 
the  poor  devil's  punishment.  But  when  1  added  to  the  gun  an  English 
cutlass  with  which  I  had  shivered  his  higliness's  yataghan  to  pieces,  the 
Bey  >delded,  and  agreed  to  forgive  the  hand  and  head,  but  on  condition 
that  he  never  again  was  to  set  foot  in  Tunis.  This  was  a  useless 
clause,  for  whenever  the  coward  sees  the  first  glimpse  of  the  shores  of 
Africa,  he  runs  down  below,  and  can  only  be  induced  to  appear  again 
wdien  we  are  out  of  sight  of  one  quarter  of  the  globe." 

Franz  remained  a  moment  mute  and  pensive,  hardly  knowing  what 
to  think  of  the  half-kindness,  half-cruelty,  with  wdiich  the  host  related 
the  brief  narrative. 

"  And  like  the  celebrated  sailor  whose  name  you  have  assumed,"  he 
said,  by  way  of  changing  the  conversation,  "  you  pass  your  life  in 
traveling  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  made  a  vow  at  a  time  when  I  little  thought  I  should  ever  be 
able  to  accomplish  it,"  said  the  unknown,  with  a  singular  smile  ;  "  and  I 
made  some  others  also,  Avhich  I  hope  I  may  fulfil  in  du<,'  season." 

Although  Sindbad  pronounced  these  words  Avith  much  calmness,  his 
eyes  darted  gleams  of  singular  ferocity. 

"  You  have  suffered  a  great  deal,  sir  i "  said  Franz  inquiringly. 
Sindbad  quivered  and  looked  fixedly  at  him,  as  he  reiilietl,  "  What 
makes  you  suppose  so  t " 

"  Everything!" answered  Franz, —  " your  voice,  your  look,  yoru-  pallid 
comi:)lexion,  and  even  the  life  you  lead." 

"  I !  I  live  the  happiest  life  I  know ;  the  real  life  of  a  pasha.  I  am 
king  of  all  creation.  I  am  pleased  with  one  place,  and  stay  there ;  I  get 
tired  of  it,  and  leave  it ;  I  am  free  as  a  bird,  and  have  wings  like  one ; 
my  attendants  obey  me  at  a  signal.  Sometimes  I  amuse  myself  by  carry- 
ing oft'  from  human  justice  some  bandit  it  is  in  quest  of,  some  criminal 
whom  it  pm-sues.  Then  I  have  my  own  mode  of  justice,  high  or  low,  with- 
out respite  or  api^eal,  which  condemns  or  pardons,  and  which  no  one 
sees.  Ah  !  if  you  had  tasted  my  life,  you  would  not  desire  any  other, 
and  would  never  return  to  the  world  unless  you  had  some  gi-eat  project 
to  accomplish  there." 

"A  vengeance,  for  iustance!"  observed  Franz. 
The  unknown  fixed  on  the  young  man  one  of  those  looks  which  pene- 
trate into  the  depth  of  the  heart  and  thoughts. 

"  And  why  a  vengeance  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Because,"  replied  Franz,  "  you  seem  to  me  like  a  man  who,  perse- 
cuted by  society,  has  a  fearful  account  to  settle  with  it." 

"  Ah ! "  responded  Sindbad,  laughing  with  his  singular  laugh,  which 
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displayed  his  wliito  and  sharp  teeth.     "  You  have  not  guessed  I'ig-htly ! 

Such  as  you  see  me,  I  am  a  sort  of  pliiloso])hci-,  and  one  day  povliaps  I 

shall  go  to  Paris  to  rival  M.  Appert,  and  the  man  in  the  litth^  blue  (doak." 

"  And  will  that  be  the  first  time  yoii  ever  took  that  joiu-ney  ! " 

"  Yes,  it  will !  I  must  seem  to  you  l)y  no  means  curious,  l>ut  I  assure 


you  that  it  is  not  my  fault  I  have  delayed  it  so  long  —  it  will  happen 

one  day  or  the  other." 

"  And  do  you  propose  to  make  this  joiirney  very  shortly  1 " 

"  I  do  not  know ;  it  depends   on  cireumstanoos  which  depend  on 


certain  arrangements ! " 
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"  I  should  like  to  be  thei'e  at  the  time  you  come,  and  I  will  endeavor 
to  repay  you,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  for  your  liberal  hospitality 
displayed  to  me  at  Monte-Cristo." 

"  I  should  avail  myself  of  your  offer  with  pleasure,"  replied  the  host, 
"  but,  unfortunately,  if  I  go  there,  it  will  Ije,  in  all  probability,  ineofjnito." 
The  supper  appeared  to  liavi;  been  supiilied  solclj-  for  Franz,  for  the 
unknowu  scarcely  touched  one  or  two  dishes  of  the  splendid  banquet,  to 
which  his  guest  did  ample  justice.  Then  Ali  brought  on  the  dessert,  or 
rather  took  the  baskets  from  tlu;  hands  of  the  statues  and  placed  them 
on  the  table. 

Between  the  two  baskets  he  jjlaced  a  small  silver  cup,  closed  with  a 
lid  of  the  same.  The  care  with  which  Ali  placed  this  cup  on  the  table 
I'OTTScd  Franz's  curiosity.  He  raised  the  lid  and  saw  a  kind  of  greeu- 
isli  paste,  something  like  preserved  angelica,  but  which  was  perfectly 
luiknown  to  him.  He  rei;)laced  the  lid,  as  ignorant  of  what  tlie  cup 
contained  as  he  was  before  he  had  looked  at,  and  then  casting  his 
eyes  toward  his  host  he  saw  him  smile  at  his  disappointment. 

"  You  cannot  guess,"  said  he,  "  what  there  is  in  that  small  vase,  can 
you  .' " 

"  No,  I  I'cally  cannot." 

"Well,  then,  that  kind  of  green  preserve  is  nothing  less  than  the 
ambrosia  which  Hebe  served  at  the  table  of  Jiipiter." 

"  But,"  replied  Franz,  "  this  ambrosia,  no  doubt,  in  passing  through 
mortal  hands  has  lost  its  heavenly  appellation,  and  assumed  a  hiiman 
name ;  in  vulgar  phrase,  what  may  you  term  this  composition,  for  which, 
to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  feel  any  particidar  desire  ?  " 

"  Ah !  thus  it  is  that  our  material  origin  is  revealed,"  cried  Sindbad ; 
"  we  frequently  pass  so  near  to  liappiness  without  seeing,  without  regard- 
ing it,  or  if  we  do  see  and  regard  it,  yet  without  i-eeognizing  it.  Are  you 
a  man  of  positive  facts,  and  is  gold  your  god  I  taste  this,  and  the  mines 
of  Peru,  Guzerat,  and  Golconda  are  opened  to  you.  Are  you  a  man  of 
imagination  —  a  poet  ?  taste  this,  and  the  boundaries  of  possibility  dis- 
a^ipear ;  the  fields  of  infinite  space  open  to  you,  you  advance  free  in 
heart,  free  in  mind,  into  the  boundless  realms  of  reverie.  Are  you 
ambitious,  and  do  you  seek  after  the  greatness  of  the  earth  ?  taste  this, 
and  in  an  hour  you  will  l)e  a  king,  not  a  king  of  a  petty  kingdom  hidden 
in  some  corner  of  Europe,  like  France,  Spain,  or  England,  but  king  of  the 
world,  king  of  the  universe,  king  of  creation.  Your  throne  will  be  built 
on  the  high  place  whence  Satan  displayed  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
an<l,  without  bowing  at  the  feet  of  Satan,  you  will  be  their  king  and 
master.  Is  it  not  tempting  what  I  offer  you,  and  is  it  not  an  easy  thing, 
since  it  is  onlv  to  do  thus  1  look !  " 
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At  these  words  he  uncovei'ed  the  small  cup  which  contained  the  sub- 
stance so  lauded,  took  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  magic  sweetmeat,  raised  it 
to  his  lips,  and  swallowed  it  slowly,  with  his  eyes  half  shut  and  his 
head  Ijcnt  backward.  Franz  did  not  disturlj  hiiu  whilst  he  absorbed  his 
favorite  lonne  boucJie,  Imt  when  he  tinished,  he  inquired : 

"  What,  then,  is  this  precious  stuff  ?  " 

"  Did  you  ever  hear,"  he  replied,  "  of  the  ( )ld  Man  of  the  Mountain, 
who  attempted  to  assassinate  Phillippe  Auguste  f  " 

"  Of  course,  I  have." 

"  Well,  you  know  he  reigned  over  a  rich  valley  which  was  overhung 
by  the  mountain  whence  he  derived  his  picturesque  name.  In  this  val- 
ley were  magnificent  gardens  planted  by  Hassen-ben-Sabah,  and  in  these 
gardens  were  isolated  pa\'ilions.  Into  these  pavilions  he  admitted  the 
elect;  and  there,  says  Marco  Polo,  gave  them  to  eat  a  certain  herb, 
which  transported  them  to  Paradise,  in  the  midst  of  ever-blooming 
shrubs,  ever-ripe  fruit,  and  ever-lovely  virgins.  But  what  these  hapjiy 
persons  took  for  reality  was  l)ut  a  dream ;  but  it  was  a  ch-eam  so  soft,  so 
voluptuous,  so  enthralling,  that  they  sold  themselves,  body  and  soid,  to 
him  who  gave  it  to  them ;  and  obedient  to  his  orders  as  those  of  a  deity, 
struck  down  the  marked  victim,  died  in  tortm-e  without  a  murmur; 
believing  tliat  the  death  they  undei'went  was  l)ut  a  quick  transition  to 
that  life  of  delights  of  which  the  holy  herb,  now  before  you,  had  given 
them  a  slight  foretaste." 

"Then,"  cried  Franz,  "it  is  hashish  !  I  know  that — by  name  at  least." 

"That  is  it,  precisely,  Signor  Aladdin;  it  is  hashish  —  the  purest  and 
most  unadulterated  hashish  of  Alexandria, — the  hashish  of  Abou-Gor, 
the  celebrated  maker,  the  only  man,  the  man  to  whom  there  should  be 
built  a  palace,  inscribed  with  these  words,  A  r/rafefiil  n-orld  to  the  dealer 
in  happ'mess.'''' 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Franz,  "  I  have  a  very  great  inclination  to  judge 
for  myself  of  the  truth  or  exaggeration  of  your  eulogies." 

"Judge  for  yourself,  Signor  Aladdin  —  judge,  but  do  not  confine 
yourself  to  one  trial.  Like  everything  else,  we  must  habituate  the  senses 
to  a  fresh  impression,  gentle  or  violent,  sad  or  joyous.  There  is  a  strug- 
gle in  nature  against  this  divine  substance,  —  in  nature  which  is  not 
made  for  joy  and  clings  to  pain.  Nature  subdued  must  yield  in  the 
combat;  the  reality  must  succeed  to  the  dream,  and  then  the  di'eam 
reigns  supreme ;  then  the  dream  becomes  life,  and  life  becomes  the  dream. 
But  what  changes  occur !  It  is  only  by  comparing  the  pains  of  actual 
being  with  the  joys  of  the  assumed  existence  that  you  would  desire  to 
live  no  longer,  but  to  di-eam  thus  forever.  Wlien  you  return  to  the 
mundane  sphere  from  your  -visionary  world,  you  would  seem  to  leave  a 
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Neapolitan  spring  for  a  Lapland  winter — to  ([uit  paradise  for  earth — 
heaven  for  hell !     Taste  the  hashish,  guest  of  mine — taste  the  hashish." 

Franz's  only  rejjly  was  to  take  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  marvelous 
preparation,  about  as  nnidi  in  (quantity  as  his  host  had  eaten,  and  lift  it 
to  liis  nioutli. 

"■  iJiahIc  !^'  lie  said,  after  having  swallowed  the  divine  preserve.  "I 
do  not  know  if  the  result  will  be  as  agreeable  as  you  describe,  but  the 
thing  does  not  appear  to  me  as  sucr-ulent  as  you  say." 

"  Because  your  palate  has  not  yet  attained  the  suljlimity  of  the  suIj- 
stanoe  it  tastes.  Tell  me,  the  first  time  you  tasted  oysters,  tea,  porter, 
truffles,  and  sundry  other  dainties  which  you  now  adore,  did  you  like 
them  !  Could  you  eompreliend  how  the  Romans  stuffed  their  pheasants 
with  assafoetida,  and  tlic  Chinese  eat  swallows'  nests  ?  Eh  f  no  !  Well, 
it  is  the  same  with  hashish  ;  only  eat  it  for  a  week,  and  nothing  in  the 
world  will  seem  to  you  to  equal  the  delicacy  of  its  flavor,  which  noAV 
appears  to  you  sleepy  and  distasteful.  Let  us  now  go  into  the  chamber 
beside  you,  which  is  your  apartment,  and  Ali  will  bring  us  coffee  and 
pipes." 

They  both  arose,  and  whilst  he  who  called  himself  Sindbad, —  and 
whom  we  have  occasionally  named  so,  that  we  might,  like  his  guest, 
have  some  title  by  which  to  distinguish  him, —  gave  some  orders  to  the 
servant,  Franz  entered  the  adjoining  apartment. 

It  was  more  simply  yet  still  richly  furnished.  It  was  round,  and  a 
large  divan  completely  incircled  it.  Divan,  walls,  ceiling,  floor,  were  all 
covered  with  magnificent  skins  as  soft  and  downy  as  the  richest  carpets ; 
there  were  skins  of  the  lions  of  Atlas  with  their  lai'ge  manes,  skins  of  the 
Bengal  tigers  with  their  warm  strijies  ;  skins  of  the  jjanthers  of  the  Cape, 
spotted  beautifully,  like  those  that  appeared  to  Dante;  skins  of  the 
bears  of  Siberia,  the  foxes  of  Norway.  And  all  these  skins  were  strewn 
in  i;)rofusion  one  on  the  other,  so  that  it  seemed  like  walking  over  the 
most  mossy  turf,  or  reclining  on  the  most  luxurious  bed. 

Both  laid  themselves  down  on  the  divan ;  chibouques  with  jasmine 
tubes  and  amber  mouth-pieces  were  within  I'eacli,  and  all  prepared  so 
that  there  was  no  need  to  smoke  the  same  pijie  twice.  Each  of  them 
took  one,  which  Ali  lighted,  and  then  retired  to  prepare  the  coffee. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  Sindltad  gave  himself  up 
to  thoughts  that  seemed  to  occupy  him  incessantly,  even  in  the  midst 
of  his  conversation  ;  and  Franz  abandoned  himself  to  that  mute  reverie, 
into  which  we  always  sink  when  smoking  excellent  tobacco,  which  seems 
to  remove  with  its  fume  all  the  troubles  of  the  mind,  and  to  give  the 
smc^ker  in  exchange  all  the  visions  of  the  soul.  Ali  brought  in  the  coffee. 
"  How  do  you  take  it  ?''  inquired  the  unknown, —  ''r>  fa  Frangaise  or 
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a  la  Tiin[iii',  stroiijf  or  Ave;ik,  su^'iir  or  none,  cool  or  lioiliiif;-'^  As  you 
please;  it  is  rcaily  in  all  ways." 

"  I  will  take  it  a  Id  Tiin/iic,''''  r('i)lie(l  Franz. 

"  And  you  are  light,"  said  his  host ;  "  it  shows  you  have  a  tendency 
for  an  Oriental  life.    Ah !  those  Orientals ;  they  are  the  only  men  who 


know  how  to  live.     As  for  me,"  he  added,  with  one  of  those  sinsiTdar 
smiles  which  did  not  escape  the  young  man,  "  when  I  have  completed 
my  affairs  in  Paris,  I  shall  go  and  die  in  tlie  East ;  and  should  you  wish 
to  see  me  again,  you  must  seek  me  at  Cairo,  Bagdad,  or  Ispahan." 
"  Ma  foi  !  "  said  Franz,  "  it  woxrld  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world ; 
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for  I  feel  eagle's  wings  springing  out  at  my  shoulders,  and  with  these 
wings  I  could  make  u  tour  of  the  world  in  four-and-twenty  hours." 

"Ah  !  all !  it  is  the  hashish  that  is  (jpci-atiiig.  Well,  unfurl  your  wings, 
and  fly  into  superhuman  regions.  Fear  nothing,  there  is  a  watch  over 
you ;  and  if  your  wings,  like  those  of  Icarus,  melt  before  the  sun,  we 
are  here  to  receive  you." 

He  then  said  some  Arabian  words  to  Ali,  who  made  a  sign  of  obedi- 
ence and  withdrew,  but  not  to  any  distance. 

As  to  Franz,  a  strange  transformation  had  taken  place  in  him.  All 
the  bodily  fatigue  of  the  day,  all  tlu^  j)ro-occui)ation  of  mind  which  the 
events  of  the  evening  had  brought  on,  disappeared,  as  they  would  at 
that  first  feeling  of  sleep,  when  we  are  still  sufficiently  conscious  to  be 
aware  of  the  coming  of  slumber.  His  body  seemed  to  acquire;  an  imma- 
terial lightness,  his  perception  brightened  in  a  remarkable  manner,  his 
senses  seemed  to  redouble  their  power,  the  horizon  continued  to  expand ; 
but  it  was  not  that  gloomy  horizon  over  which  a  vague  alarm  prevails, 
and  which  he  had  seen  before  he  slept,  but  a  blue,  transj^arent, 
unbounded  horizon,  with  all  the  blue  of  the  ocean,  all  the  spangles  of 
the  sun,  all  the  perfumes  of  the  siimmer  bi-eeze ;  then,  in  the  midst  of 
the  songs  of  his  sailors, —  songs  so  clear  and  sounding  that  they  would 
have  made  a  divine  harmony  had  their  notes  been  taken  down, —  he  saw 
the  isle  of  Monte-Cristo,  no  longer  as  a  threatening  rock  in  the  midst  of 
the  waves,  but  as  an  oasis  lost  in  the  desert ;  then,  as  the  bark  approached, 
the  songs  became  loiider,  for  an  enchanting  and  mysterious  harmony 
rose  to  heaven  from  this  island,  as  if  some  fay-like  Loreley,  or  some 
enchanter  like  Amphion,  had  decreed  to  attract  thither  a  soul  or  build 
there  a  city. 

At  length  the  bark  touched  the  shore,  but  without  effort,  without 
shock,  as  lips  touch  lips ;  and  he  entered  the  grotto  amidst  continued 
strains  of  most  delicious  melody.  He  descended,  or  rather  seemed  to 
descend,  several  steps,  inspiring  the  fresh  and  bahny  air,  like  that 
which  may  be  supposed  to  reign  around  the  grotto  of  Circe,  formed 
from  such  perfumes  as  set  the  mind  a-dreaming,  and  such  fires  as  burn 
the  very  senses;  and  he  saw  again  aU  he  had  seen  before  his  sleep,  from 
Sindbad,  his  singular  host,  to  Ali,  the  mute  attendant ;  then  all  seemed 
to  fade  away  and  become  confused  before  his  eyes,  like  the  last  shadows 
of  the  magic  lantern  before  it  is  extinguished ;  and  he  was  again  in  the 
chamber  of  statues,  lighted  only  by  one  of  those  pale  and  antique  lamps 
which  watch  in  the  dead  of  the  night  over  the  sleep  of  pleasure. 

They  were  the  same  statues,  rich  in  form,  in  attraction  and  poesy, 
with  eyes  of  fascination,  smiles  of  love,  and  "  bright  and  flowing  hair." 
They  were  Phryne,  Cleopatra,  MessaUna,  those  three  celebrated  com-te- 
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saus.  Then  amongst  these  shameless  shadows  glided  like  a  pure  iny,  like 
a  Christian  angel  in  the  midst  of  Olympus,  one  of  those  chaste  iignres, 
those  calm,  soft  visions,  which  seemed  to  \n\  its  virgin  brow  hct'oro 
these  marble  wantons. 

Then,  so  seemed  it  to  him,  these  three  statues  advanced  toward  him 
with  looks  of  love,  and  approached  the  couch  on  which  he  was  reposing, 
their  feet  hidden  in  their  long  tunics,  their  throats  bare,  hair  flowing 
like  waves,  and  assuming  attitudes  which  the  gods  could  not  resist,  but 
which  saints  withstood,  and  looks  inflexible  and  ardent  like  the  serjient's 
on  the  bird ;  and  then  he  gave  way  befoi-e  these  looks  as  painful  as  a 
powerful  grasp  and  as  delighful  as  a  kiss. 

It  seemed  to  Franz  that  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  thought  that  in  the 
last  look  lie  gave  he  saw  the  modest  statue  completely  veiled ;  and  then 
with  his  eyes  closed  upon  all  nature  his  senses  awoke  to  impossible 
impressions,  to  dreams  like  those  p^romised  by  the  prophet  to  his  elect ; 
the  more  he  struggled  to  repulse  this  unknown  power,  the  more  his 
senses  submitted  to  its  charm,  and  he  sank  back,  breathless  and 
exhausted,  under  the  painful  yet  delicious  (Mithrallment  produced  by 
the  hashish,  whose  enchantment  had  brought  up  this  marvelous  and 
thrilling  vision. 


CHAPTER    XXXII 


THE    WAKING 


HEN  Franz  rctui-iicd  to  liimself,  extei'ior  <>])jects  spemed  a 
second  portion  of  liis  dream.  He  thought  himself  in  a  nep- 
ulcher,  into  which  scarcely  penetrated  (and  then  like  a  look 
of  pity)  a  i"ay  of  the  smi.  He  stretched  forth  his  hand  and, 
touched  stone ;  he  rose  to  his  seat,  and  found  himself  U^ing  on  his  hour- 
nous  in  a  bed  of  diy  heather,  very  soft  and  odoriferous.  The  vision  had 
entirely  fled;  and  as  if  the  statues  had  been  but  shadows  coming  from 
their  tomb  during  his  dream,  they  vanished  at  his  waking. 

He  advanced  sevei-al  paces  toward  the  point  whence  the  light  came, 
and  to  all  the  excitement  of  his  dream  succeeded  the  calmness  of  reality. 
He  found  that  he  was  in  a  grotto,  went  toward  the  opening,  and  through 
a  kind  of  narrow  portal  saw  a  ))lui!  sea  and  an  azure  sky.  The  air  and 
water  were  shining  in  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun;  on  the  shore  the 
sailors  were  sitting,  chatting,  and  laughing ;  and  at  ten  yards  from  them 
the  bark  was  at  anchor,  undulating  gi-acefully  on  the  water. 

There  for  some  time  he  enjoyed  the  fresh  Ijreeze  which  played  on 
his  brow,  and  listened  to  the  dash  of  the  waves  on  the  beach,  leaving 
against  the  rocks  a  lace  of  foam  as  white  as  silver.  He  was  for  some 
time  without  reflection  or  thought  for  the  divine  charm  which  is  in  the 
things  of  nature,  especially  after  a  fantastic  dream ;  then  gi-adually  this 
outward  life,  so  calm,  so  pure,  so  grand,  reminded  him  of  the  illusive- 
ness  of  a  dream,  and  remembrance  T)ecame  busy  again  in  his  memory. 
He  recalled  his  arrival  on  the  island,  his  j^resentation  to  a  smiiggler 
chief,  a  subterranean  palace  fuU  of  splendor,  an  excellent  supper,  and  a 
spoonful  of  hashish. 

It  seemed,  however,  even  in  the  very  face  of  open  day,  that  at  least 
a  year  had  elajised  since  all  these  things  had  passed,  so  deep  was  the 
impression  made  in  his  mind  by  the  dream,  and  so  strong  a  hold  had  it 
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taken  of  his  iniagiuation.  Tims  cvci-y  now  iiml  llicn  liis  raiicy  jihiced 
amidst  tlio  sailors,  scatt'<l  on  a  rock,  or  saw  iiiKlulatini;-  in  the  vessel  one 
of  those  shadows  which  liad  starred  his  dreams  with  their  looks  and  tlieir 
kisses.  Otherwise,  his  head  was  perfectly  clear,  and  his  limbs  entirely 
reposed ;  he  was  free  from  the  slightest  headache  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
felt  a  certain  degree  of  lightness,  a  facnlty  of  absorbing  the  pnre  air, 
and  enjoying  the  bright  snnshine  more  vividly  than  ever. 

He  went  gayly  up  to  the  sailors,  who  rose  as  soon  as  they  perceived 
liim,  and  the  master,  accosting  him,  said : 

"  The  Signor  Sindbad  has  left  his  complunents  for  your  excellency, 
and  desires  us  to  express  the  regret  he  feels  at  not  being  able  to  take 
his  leave  in  person ;  but  he  trusts  you  will  excuse  him,  as  very  important 
business  calls  him  to  Malaga." 

"  So,  then,  (jraetano,"  said  Franz,  "  this  is,  then,  all  I'eality ;  there  exists 
a  man  who  has  received  me  in  this  isle,  entertained  me  right  royally, 
and  has  departed  whilst  T  was  asleep  ? " 

"He  exists  as  certainly  as  that  you  may  see  his  small  yacht  Avith  ail 
her  sails  spread ;  and  if  you  will  use  your  glass,  you  will  in  all  proba- 
bility recognize  your  host  in  the  midst  of  his  crew." 

So  saying,  Gaetano  pointed  in  a  direction  in  which  a  small  vessel 
was  making  sail  toward  the  southei'n  point  of  Corsica.  Franz  adjusted 
bis  telescope,  and  directed  it  toward  the  bark,  (laetano  was  not  mis- 
taken. At  the  stern  the  mysterious  stranger  was  standing  up,  looking 
toward  tlie  shore,  and  holding  a  spy-glass  in  his  hand.  He  was  attu-ed 
as  he  had  been  on  the  previous  evening,  and  waved  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief to  his  guest  in  token  of  adieu.  Franz  returned  the  salute  by 
shaking  his  handkerchief  as  an  exchange  of  signals.  After  a  second,  a 
slight  cloud  of  smoke  was  seen  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  which  rose 
gi'acefulty  as  it  expanded  in  the  aii',  and  then  Franz  heard  a  slight 
repoi't. 

"  There,  do  you  hear  f "  observed  Gaetano ;  "  he  is  bidding  you  adieu." 
The  young  man  took  his  carbine  and  fired  it  in  the  air,  but  without 
any  idea  that  the  noise  could  be  heard  at  the  distance  which  separated 
the  yacht  from  the  shore. 

"  What  ai-e  your  excellency's  orders  !  "  inquii-ed  Gaetano. 

"  In  the  first  place,  light  me  a  torch." 

"Ah,  yes,  I  imderstand,"  replied  the  master,  "to  find  the  entrance  to 
the  enchanted  apartment.  With  much  pleasure,  your  excellency,  if  it 
would  amixse  yoi; ;  and  I  will  get  you  the  torch  you  ask  for.  But  I  too 
have  had  the  idea  you  have,  and  two  or  three  times  the  same  fancy  has 
come  over  me ;  but  I  have  always  given  it  up.  Giovanni,  light  a  torch," 
he  added,  "  and  give  it  to  his  excellency." 
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Giovauni  ol)eyed.  Franz  took  the  lamp,  and  entered  the  subterranean 
grotto,  followed  Ijy  Gaetano.  He  i-ecognized  tlie  place  where  he  had 
awoke,  by  the  bed  of  heather  that  was  there ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that 
he  carried  his  torch  all  round  the  exterior  surface  of  the  grotto.  He 
saw  nothing,  unless  that,  by  traces  of  smoke,  others  had  before  him 
attempted  the  same  thing,  and  like  him  in  vain.  Yet  he  did  not  leave 
a  foot  of  this  granite  wail,  as  impenetrable  as  futurity,  without  stiict 
scrutiny ;  he  did  not  see  a  flssui-e  without  introducing  the  blade  of  his 
hunting-sword  into  it,  nor  a  projecting  point  on  which  he  did  not  lean 
and  press,  in  the  hopes  it  would  give  way.  All  was  vain ;  and  he  lost 
two  hours  in  his  attempts,  which  were  at  last  utterly  useless. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  he  gave  up  his  research,  and  Graetano  smiled. 
When  Franz  appeai'ed  again  on  the  shore,  the  yacht  only  seemed 
like  a  small  white  speck  on  the  horizon.     He  looked  again  tkrough  his 
glass,  but  even  then  he  could  not  distinguish  anything. 

Gaetano  reminded  him  that  he  had  come  for  the  i")ui"pose  of  shooting 
goats,  which  he  had  utterly  forgotten.  He  took  his  fowling-piece,  and 
began  to  hunt  over  the  isle  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  fulfilling  a 
duty  rather  than  enjoying  a  pleasure ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  quai-ter  of 
an  hour  he  had  killed  a  goat  and  two  kids.  These  animals,  though 
wild  and  agile  as  chamois,  were  too  much  like  domestic  goats,  and 
Franz  could  not  consider  them  as  game.  Moreover,  other  ideas,  much 
more  j^owerful,  occupied  his  mind.  Since  the  evening  before,  he  had 
really  been  the  hero  of  one  of  the  tales  of  the  "  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,"  and  he  was  m-esistibly  attracted  toward  the  gTotto. 

Then,  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  his  first  search,  he  Ijegan  a  second, 
after  having  told  Gaetano  to  roast  one  of  the  two  kids.  The  second  visit 
was  a  long  one,  and  when  he  retiu'ued,  the  kid  was  roasted  and  the  repast 
ready.  Franz  was  sitting  on  the  spot  where  he  was  on  the  previous 
evening  when  his  mysterious  host  had  inWted  him  to  supper ;  and  he 
saw  the  little  yacht,  now  like  a  sea-gull  on  the  wave,  continuing  her 
flight  toward  Corsica. 

"  Why,"  he  remarked  to  Gaetano,  "  you  told  me  that  Signor  Sindbad 
was  going  to  Malaga,  whilst  it  seems  he  is  in  the  direction  of  Porto 
Vecchio." 

"  Don't  you  remember,"  said  the  master,  "  I  told  you  that  amongst  the 
crew  there  were  two  Corsiean  brigands  i  " 

"  True,  and  he  is  going  to  land  them,"  added  Franz. 

"  Precisely  so,"  replied  Gaetano.  "  Ah !  he  is  an  individual  who  fears 
neither  God  nor  de\il,  they  say,  and  would  at  any  time  run  fifty  leagues 
out  of  his  coiu'se  to  do  a  poor  de\'il  a  service." 

"  But  such  services  as  these  might  involve  him  with  the  authoiities 
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of  the  country  in  wlik'h  ln'  jiractieos  this  kind  d!'  jiliiiiuithropy,"  said 
Franz. 

"And  what  cares  lio  for  tliat,"  r('])liod  (raotauo  with  a  langli,  "or  any 
authorities  I     He  smiles  at  them.     Let  them  try  to  pursue  him  !  why,  iu 


Siiidbnd   the   Sailor. 

the  first  place,  his  yacht  is  not  a  ship,  but  a  bird,  and  he  would  beat 
any  frigate  three  knots  in  every  nine ;  and  if  he  were  to  throw  himself 
on  the  coast,  why,  is  not  he  certain  of  finding  friends  everywhere  f  " 

It  was  perfectly  clear  that  the  Signor  Sindbad,  Franz's  host,  had  the 
honor  of  being  on  excellent  terms  with  the  smuggleivs  and  liandits  along 
the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  placed  him  iu  a  position 
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singular  enough.  As  to  Fniuz,  li<'  liad  no  longer  any  inducement  to 
I'cniain  at  Moute-Cristo.  He  liad  lost  all  hope  of  defecting  the  secret 
of  the  grotto ;  he  consequently  dispatched  his  Ijreakfast,  and,  his  hai'k 
being  i-eady,  he  hastened  on  board.  He  took  a  last  look  after  the  yacht : 
it  was  disappearing  in  the  gulf  of  Porto  Vecchio.  He  gave  the  signal 
to  dejiart,  and  at  the  moment  the  liark  began  her  course,  they  lost  sight 
of  the  yacht.  With  it  was  effaced  the  last  trace  of  the  preceding 
night;  and  tlien  supper,  Sindliail,  liashish,  statues, —  all  became  a  di"eam 
for  P^'ranz. 

Tlie  bark  went  on  all  day  and  all  night,  and  next  morning,  when  the 
sun  rose,  they  had  lost  sight  of  Monte-Cristo. 

When  Franz  had  once  again  set  foot  on  shore,  he  forgot,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  the  events  which  had  just  passed,  whilst  he  finished 
his  affairs  of  pleasure  at  Florence,  and  then  thought  of  nothing  liut  how 
he  should  rejoin  his  companion,  who  was  awaiting  him  at  Eome. 

He  set  out,  and  on  the  Satunlay  ev(^ning  reached  the  Place  d(!  la 
Douane  by  the  malic-post c.  An  apartment,  as  we  have  said,  had  been 
retained  beforehand,  and  thus  he  had  but  to  go  to  the  hotel  of  Maitre 
Pastrini.  But  this  was  not  so  easy  a  matter,  for  the  streets  were 
thronged  with  people,  and  Rome  was  already  a  prey  to  that  low  and 
feverish  murmur  which  precedes  all  great  events ;  and  at  Rome  there 
are  four  great  events  in  every  year — the  Carnival,  the  Holy  Week,  the 
Corpus  Christi,  and  the  St.  Peter. 

All  the  rest  of  the  year  the  city  is  in  that  state  of  dull  ai)athy, 
between  life  and  death,  which  renders  it  similar  to  a  kind  of  station 
between  this  world  and  the  next — a  sublime  spot,  a  resting-place  full  of 
poetry  and  character,  and  at  which  Franz  had  already  halted  five  or  six 
times,  and  at  each  time  foimd  it  more  marvelous  and  striking. 

At  last  he  made  his  way  through  this  mob,  which  was  always  becom- 
ing larger  and  more  agitated,  and  reached  the  hotel.  On  his  first  incjuiry 
he  was  told,  with  the  impertinence  peculiar  to  hackney-coachmen  who 
are  hii'ed  and  innkeepers  with  their  houses  full,  that  there  was  no  room 
for  him  at  the  Hotel  de  Londres.  Then  he  sent  his  card  to  Maitre 
Pastrini,  and  demanded  Albert  de  Morcerf.  This  plan  succeeded ;  and 
Maitre  Pastrini  himself  ran  to  him,  excusing  himself  for  having  made 
his  excellency  wait,  scolding  the  waiters,  taking  the  candlestick  in  his 
hand  from  the  cicerone,  Avho  was  ready  to  pounce  on  the  traveler,  and 
was  about  to  lead  him  to  Albert  wdien  Morcerf  himself  appeared. 

The  apartment  consisted  of  two  small  rooms  and  a  closet.  The  two 
rooms  looked  on  to  the  street  —  a  fact  which  Maitre  Pastrini  com- 
mented upon  as  an  inappreciable  advantage.  The  remainder  of  the 
story  was  hired  by  a  very  rich  gentleman,  who  was  supposed  to  be  a 
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Sicilian  or  Maltese;  l>ut  tJic  host  was  uiiahlc  In  docith;  to  which  of  tlio 
two  natious  the  traveler  belonged. 

"  Very  good,  Maiti'c  Pastrini,"  said  Franz ;  "  l)ut  we  must  have  some 
supper  instantly,  and  a  carriage  for  to-morrow  and  tlie  t"oll(jwing  days." 

"As  to  supper,"  replied  the  landlord,  "you  shall  he  sei'ved  immedi- 
ately ;  but  as  for  the  can-iage " 

"What  as  to  the  carriage  ?"  exclaimed  x\lbert.  "Come,  come,  ^laitre 
Pastrini,  no  joking ;  we  must  have  a  carriage." 

"Sir,"  replied  the  host,  "we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  lirocui-c  you 
one  —  this  is  all  I  can  say." 

"  And  when  shall  we  know  ? "  inquired  Franz. 

"  To-morrow  morning,"  answered  the  innkeeper. 

"Oh,  the  devil !  then  we  shall  i^ay  the  more,  that's  all;  I  see  plainly 
enough.  At  Drake  and  Aaron's"  one  pays  twenty-five  francs  for  com- 
mon days,  and  thirty  or  thirty-five  francs  a  day  more  for  Sundays  and 
fetes;  add  five  francs  a  day  more  for  extras, —  that  will  make  forty, 
and  there's  an  end  of  it." 

"I  am  afraid  if  we  offer  them  double  that,  we  shall  not  i)ro('Ui'e  a  cai'- 
riage." 

"  Then  they  nuist  put  horses  to  mine.  It  is  a  little  worse  for  the 
journey,  imt  that's  no  matter." 

"  There  are  no  horses." 
Albert  looked  at  Franz  like  a  man  who  hears  a  reply  he  does  not 
understand. 

"  Do  you  understand  that,  my  dear  Franz  —  no  horses  \ "  he  said ; 
"  but  can't  we  have  post-horses  f " 

"  They  have  been  all  hired  this  fortnight,  and  there  are  iione  left  liut 
those  absolutely  requisite  for  posting." 

"What  are  we  to  say  to  this  ?"  asked  Franz. 

"  I  say  that  when  a  thing  completely  sm'passes  my  comprehension,  I 
am  accustomed  not  to  dwell  on  that  thing,  but  to  pass  to  anotlier.  Is 
supper  ready,  Maitre  Pastrini  t " 

"  Yes,  your  excellency." 

"  Well,'  then,  let  us  sup." 

"But  the  carriage  and  horses  ?"  said  Franz. 

"  Be  easy,  my  dear  boy ;  they  will  come  in  due  season ;  it  is  only  a 
question  of  how  much  shall  be  charged  for  them." 

Morcerf  then,  with  that  delighted  phil()SOi)hy  which  l)elieves  that 
nothing  is  impossible  to  a  full  purse  and  well-lined  pocket-ljook,  supped, 
went  to  bed,  slept  soundly,  and  dreamed  he  was  racing  all  over  Rome 
at  Carnival-time  in  a  coach  with  six  horses. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII 


EOMAN   liANDITS 


HE  next  morning  Franz  woke  first,  and  instantly  rang  the 
bell.  The  sound  had  not  yet  died  away  when  Maitre  Pas- 
triui  himself  entered. 

"Well,  exceUensy,"  said  the  landlord  triumphantly,  and 
without  waiting  for  Franz  to  question  him,  "  I  fi^ared  yesterday,  when  I 
would  not  promise  you  anything,  that  you  were  too  late ;  there  is  not  a 
single  carriage  to  be  had  —  that  is,  for  the  last  thi-ee  days." 

"  Yes,"  retm-ned  Franz,  "  that  is  for  the  very  three  days  it  is  most 
necessai-y." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  Albert,  entering ;  "  no  carriage  to  be  had  ?  " 

"Just  so,"  returned  Franz,  "you  have  g-uessed  it." 

"  AVell !  yoiu"  Eternal  City  is  a  devilish  nice  city." 

"  That  is  to  say,  excellency,"  replied  Pastrini,  who  was  desu-ous  to 
keep  up  the  dignity  of  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world  in  the  eyes  of 
his  guest,  "  that  there  are  no  carriages  to  be  had  from  Sunday  to  Tuesday 
evening ;  1  )ut  from  now  till  Sunday  you  can  have  fifty,  if  you  please." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  something,"  said  Albert ;  "  to-day  is  Thursday,  and  who 
knows  what  may  arrive  between  this  and  Sunday  ? " 

"  Ten  or  twelve  thousand  travelers  will  arrive,"  replied  Franz,  "  which 
will  make  it  stUl  more  difficult." 

"  My  friend,"  said  Morcerf,  "  let  us  enjoy  the  present  without  gloomy 
forebodings  for  the  future." 

"  At  least  we  can  have  a  window ! " 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  Looking  on  the  Rue  du  Cours." 

"  Ah,  a  window  !  "  exclaimed  Maitre  Pastrini, — "  utterly  impossible ; 
there  was  only  one  left  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Doria  Palace,  and  that 
has  been  let  to  a  Russian  prince  for  twenty  sequins  a  day." 
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The  two  young  men  looked  at  <'ach  otlier  with  an  air  ot  stupefaction. 

"  Well,"  said  Franz  to  Albert,  "  do  you  know  what  is  the  best  thing  we 
can  do  ?  It  is  to  pass  the  Carnival  at  Venice ;  th(>ve  we  are  sure  of 
obtaining  gondolas,  if  we  cannot  have  carriages." 

"Ah!  the  devil!  no,"  cried  Albert;  "I  came  to  Rome  to  see  the 
Carnival,  and  I  will,  though  I  see  it  on  stilts." 

"  Bravo  !  an  excellent  idea  !  We  will  disguise  ourselves  as  monster 
pulchinellos  or  shepherds  of  the  Landes,  and  we  shall  have  complete 
success." 

"  Do  your  excellencies  still  wish  for  a  carriage  f I'om  now  to  Sunday 


morning  I " 


'■'■  FnrhJeu  /"  said  Albert,  "do  you  think  we  are  going  to  run  about  on 
foot  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  like  lawyers'  clerks  1 " 

"  I  hasten  to  comply  with  your  excellencies'  wishes ;  only,  I  tell  you 
beforehand,  the  carriage  will  cost  you  six  piastres  a  day." 

"And,  as  I  am  not  a  millionaire,  like  the  gentleman  in  the  next 
apartments,"  said  Franz,  "  I  warn  you,  that  as  I  have  been  four  times 
1  jefore  at  Rome,  I  know  the  prices  of  all  the  carriages ;  we  will  give  you 
twelve  piastres  for  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  the  day  after,  and  then  you 
will  iuake  a  good  profit." 

"But,  excellency "  said  Pastrini,  still  striving  to  gain  his  i>oint. 

"  Now  go,"  returned  Franz,  "  or  I  shall  go  myself  and  bargain  with 
youi-  offletaforc,  who  is  mine  also ;  he  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  who  has 
plundered  me  pretty  well  already,  and,  in  the  hope  of  making  more  out 
of  me,  he  will  take  a  less  price  than  the  one  I  offer  you.  You  will  lose 
the  preference,  and  that  will  be  your  fault." 

"  Do  not  give  youi-selves  the  troul)le,  excellency,"  returned  Maitre 
Pastrini,  with  that  smile  of  the  Italian  speculator  who  avows  himself 
defeated ;  "  I  will  do  all  I  can,  and  I  hope  you  will  1  le  satisfied." 

"  And  now  we  understand  each  other." 

"  WTien  do  you  wish  the  carriage  to  l:)e  here  ? " 

"  In  an  hour." 

"  In  an  hoiu*  it  will  be  at  the  door." 
An  hour  after,  the  vehicle  was  at  the  door.  It  was  a  ha<^k  convey- 
ance which  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  private  carriage  in  honor  of 
the  occasion ;  but,  in  spite  of  its  humble  exterior,  the  young  men  would 
have  thought  themselves  happy  to  have  secured  it  for  the  last  three 
days  of  the  Carnival. 

"  Excellency,"  cried  the  cicerone,  seeing  Franz  approach  the  window, 
"  shall  I  bring  the  carriage  nearer  to  the  palace  '! " 

Accustomed  as  Franz  was  to  the  Itahan  phraseology,  his  first  impulse 
was  to  look  round  him,  Ijut  these  words  were  addressed  to  him.     Franz 
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was  tlie  "  excellency,"  tlu'  vehicle  was  the  "carriage,"  and  the  Hotel  cle 
Loudi'es  was  the  "  palace."  All  tlic  iir;ni<lil(M[ii('iice  of  the  nation  was 
embodied  in  the  pln-ase. 

Franz  and  Albert  descended;  the  carriage  approached  the  palace; 
their  exceUeucies  stretched  their  legs  along  the  seats;  the  cicerone 
sprang  into  the  seat  behind. 

'■  Where  do  your  excellencies  wish  to  go  ?"  asked  he. 

"  To  Saint  Petex-'s  first,  and  then  to  the  Colosseum,"  returned  Albert. 
But  Albert  did  not  know  that  it  takes  a  day  to  see  Saint  Peter's,  and  a 
month  to  study  it.     Tlie  day  was  passed  at  Saint  Peter's  alone. 

Suddenly  the  daylight  began  to  fade  away;  Franz  took  out  his 
watch  —  it  was  half-past  four.  They  retiu'ned  to  the  hotel ;  at  the  door 
Franz  ordered  the  coachman  to  be  ready  at  eight.  He  wished  to  show 
Albert  the  Colosseum  by  moonlight,  as  he  had  shown  him  St.  Peter's  by 
daylight,  ^^'hen  we  show  a  friend  a  city  one  has  already  visited,  we  feel 
the  same  pride  as  when  we  point  out  a  woman  wliose  lover  we  have 
been. 

He  was  to  leave  the  city  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  skirt  the  outer 
wall,  and  reenter  by  the  Porta  San  Giovanni ;  thus  they  would  behold 
the  Colosseum  without  being  in  some  measiire  [)repared  by  the  sight  of 
the  Caijitol,  the  Forum,  the  Arch  of  Septunus  Severus,  the  Temple  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina,  and  the  Via  Sacra. 

They  sat  down  to  dinner.  Maitre  Pastrini  had  promised  them  a 
banquet ;  he  gave  them  a  toleral:)le  repast.  At  the  end  of  the  dinner  he 
entered  in  person.  Franz  concluded  he  came  to  hear  his  dinner  praised, 
and  began  accordingly,  but  at  the  first  words  he  interi'upted  him. 

"  Excellency,"  said  he,  "  I  am  delighted  to  have  your  approbation,  but 
it  was  not  for  that  I  came." 

"  Did  you  come  to  tell  us  you  liave  jjrocured  a  carriage  ? "  asked 
Albert,  lighting  his  cigar. 

"  No ;  and  your  excellencies  will  do  well  not  to  think  of  that  any 
longer.  At  Rome  things  can  or  can  not  be  done ;  when  you  are  told  any- 
thing can  not  be  done,  there  is  an  end  of  it." 

"It  is  much  more  convenient  at  Paris, —  when  anj'thiug  cannot  be 
done,  you  pay  double,  and  it  is  done  directly." 

"That  is  what  all  the  French  say,"  retiu'ned  Maitre  Pastrini,  some- 
what pi(iued;  "  f<jr  that  reason,  I  do  not  understand  why  they  travel." 

"  But,"  said  Albert,  emitting  a  volume  of  smoke  and  balancing  his 
chair  on  its  hind  legs,  "  only  madmen  or  blockheads,  like  we  are,  travel. 
Men  in  their  senses  do  not  quit  their  hotel  in  the  Eue  du  Helder,  theu' 
walk  on  the  Boulevard  de  Gand,  and  the  Cafe  de  Paris." 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  Albert  resided  in  the  aforesaid  rue, 
appeared  every  day  on  the  fashionable  walk,  and  dined  frequently  at 
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the  only  rr(/('' where  you  can  I'oally  dine, —  that  is,  if  you  ai'c  on  ^-ood 
terms  with  its  waiters. 

Maitre  Pastrini  remained  silent  a  short  time;  it  was  evident  that  ho 
was  musing  over  this  answer,  which  did  not  seem  very  clear. 


"But,"  said  Franz,  in  his  turn  interrupting  his  host's  meditations, 
"  yoii  had  some  motive  for  coming  here ;  may  I  beg  to  know  what  it 
was  ?  " 

"  Ah,  yes ;  you  have  ordered  your  carriage  at  eight  o'clock  precisely  i " 

"  I  have." 
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"  You  intend  visiting  //  Colosseof" 

"  You  mean  the  Colosseiiui  '! " 

"  It  is  the  same  thing.  You  have  told  your  couclinian  to  leave  the 
city  by  the  Porta  del  Poijolo,  to  drive  round  the  walls,  and  reenter  by 
the  Porta  San  Giovanni  ? " 

"  These  are  my  words  exactly." 

"Well,  this  route  is  impossil)lc." 

"  Impossible ! " 

"  Very  dangerous,  to  say  the  least." 

"  Dangerous !  and  why  ? " 

"  On  account  of  the  famous  Luigi  Vam])a." 

"Pray,  who  may  this  famous  Luigi  Yampa  be?"  inquired  Albert; 
"  he  may  be  very  famous  at  Rome,  but  I  can  assiu-e  you  he  is  quite 
unknown  at  Paris." 

"What!  do  you  not  know  him  ?" 

"I  have  not  that  honoi-." 

"  You  have  never  heard  his  name  I " 

"  Never." 

"  Well,  then,  he  is  a  bandit,  compared  to  whom  the  Deccsaris  and  the 
Gasparones  were  mere  children." 

"Now,  then,  Albert,"  cried  Franz,  "here  is  a  liandit  for  you  at  last !  " 

"  I  forewarn  you,  Maitre  Pastrini,  that  I  shall  not  believe  one  word 
of  what  you  are  going  to  tell  us.  Ha\dng  told  you  this,  begin.  '  Once 
ui:)on  a  time '" 

"  Well,  go  on."  Maitre  Pastrini  turned  round  to  Franz,  who  seemed 
to  him  the  more  reasonable  of  the  two;  we  must  do  him  justice, — he 
had  had  a  great  many  Frenchmen  in  his  horise,  but  had  never  been  able 
to  comprehend  one  side  of  their  character. 

"  Excellency,"  said  he  gravely,  addressing  Franz,  "  if  you  look  upon 
me  as  a  liar,  it  is  useless  for  me  to  say  anything;  it  Avas  for  your  inter- 
est I " 

"Albert  does  not  say  you  are  a  liar,  Maitre  Pastrini,"  said  Franz,  "but 
that  he  will  not  believe  what  you  are  going  to  tell  us, — but  I  will  believe 
all  you  say ;  so  proceed." 

"  But  if  your  excellency  doul)t  my  veracity " 

"Maitre  Pastrini,"  returned  Franz,  "you  are  more  susceptible  than 
Cassandra,  who  was  a  pi'ophetess,  and  yet  no  one  lielieved  her ;  whilst 
you,  at  least,  are  siu-e  of  the  credence  of  half  your  auditory.  Come,  sit 
down,  and  tell  us  all  about  M.  Yampa." 

"  I  had  told  your  excellency  he  is  the  most  famous  bandit  we  have 
had  since  the  days  of  Mastrilla." 

"Well,  what  has  this  bandit  to  do  Avitli  the  order  I  have  given  the 
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coachman  to  leave  tbe  city  by  the  I'orla  di-l  I'opolo,  and  1o  rci'iitci-  l)y 
the  Porta  San  (Tiovauui  ?" 

"This,"  rei)lie(lMaitr(' Pastviiii,  "that  you  will  go  out  liy  ouc,  l)Tit  I 
veiy  much  doubt  yom-  returning  1)y  the  othei-." 

"Why?"  asked  Franz. 


Albert  de  Moreerf. 


"  Because,  after  nightfall,  you  are  not  safe  fifty  yards  from  the  gates." 

"  On  your  honor,  is  that  true  f  "  cried  All)ert. 

"  M.  le  Comte,"  returned  Maitre  Pastrini,  hurt  at  Albert's  repeated 
doubts  of  the  truth  of  liis  assertions,  "  I  do  not  say  this  to  you,  but  to 
\'our  companion,  who  knows  Rome,  and  knows,  too,  that  these  things 
are  not  to  be  laughed  at." 
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"My  (iear  fellow,"  said  Albert,  turning  to  Franz,  "here  is  an  admira- 
ble adventure ;  we  will  fill  oui'  carriage  with  pistols,  blunderbusses  and 
d()ul)le-barreled  guns.  Luigi  Vampa  comes  to  tak(,'  us,  and  we  take 
him  —  we  bring  hun  back  to  Rome,  and  pi-esent  him  to  his  holiness  the 
Pope,  who  asks  how  he  can  repay  so  gTeat  a  service ;  tlien  we  merely 
ask  f(jr  a  carriage  and  a  pair  of  horses,  and  we  see  the  Carnival  in  the 
carriage,  and  doubtless  the  Roman  people  will  crown  us  at  the  Capitol, 
and  proclaim  us,  like  Curtius  and  Horatius  Codes,  the  preservers  of  the 
country." 

Whilst  Albert  proposed  this  scheme,  Maitre  Pastrini's  face  assumed 
an  expression  impossible  to  describe. 

"  And  pray,"  asked  Franz,  "  where  are  these  pistols,  blunderbusses,  and 
other  deadly  weapons  with  which  you  intend  filling  the  carriage  I  " 

"  Not  out  of  my  armory,  for  at  Terracina  I  was  plundered  even  of  my 
hunting-knife.    And  you  f  " 

"  I  shared  the  same  fate  at  Aquapendente." 

"  Do  you  know,  Maitre  Pastrini,"  said  Albert,  lighting  a  second  cigar 
at  the  first,  "  that  this  practice  is  very  convenient  for  robbers,  and  that 
it  seems  to  have  been  an  arrangement  between  them." 

Doubtless,  Maitre  Pastrini  fouml  this  pleasantry  compromising,  for 
he  only  answered  half  the  question,  and  then  he  spoke  to  Franz,  as  the 
only  one  likely  to  listen  with  attention. 

"  Your  excellency  knows  that  it  is  not  customary  to  defend  yourself 
when  attacked  by  bandits." 

"  AVhat ! "  cried  Albert,  whose  courage  revolted  at  the  idea  of  being 
plundered  tamely,  "  not  make  any  resistance  ! " 

"  No,  for  it  would  be  useless.  A\niat  could  you  do  against  a  dozen 
bandits  who  spring  out  of  some  pit,  ruin,  or  aqueduct,  and  level  their 
pieces  at  you  I  " 

"  Eh,  paiUeit  !  —  they  should  kill  me." 
The  innkeeper  turned  to  Franz  with  an  air  that  seemed  to  say, 
"  Your  friend  is  decidedly  mad." 

"  My  dear  Albert,"  returned  Franz,  "  your  answer  is  sublime,  and 
worthy  the  ''Let  Jiiiii  il'te^  of  Corueille ;  only,  when  Horace  made  that 
answer,  the  safety  of  Rome  was  concerned ;  but,  as  for  us,  it  is  only  to 
gratify  a  whim,  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  us  to  risk  our  lives  for  so 
foolish  a  motive." 

AU^ert  poured  himself  out  a  glass  of  lacnjmu  Cliristi,  which  he  sipped 
at  intervals,  muttering  some  unintelligible  words. 

"Well,  Maitre  Pastrini,"  said  Franz,  "now  that  my  companion  is 
quieted,  and  you  have  seen  how  peaceful  my  intentions  are,  tell  me 
who  is  this  Luigi  Vampa.     Is  he  a  shepherd  or  a  noljleman  I  young  or 
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old?  tall  or  short?     Describe  liiiii,  in  oi-dcr  thiit,  il'  we  meet  liim   hy 
cliane(\  like  Jean  Sbog'ar  or  Lara,  we  may  recognize  liiiu." 

"You  could  not  apply  to  anyone  better  able  to  inform  you  on  ail 
these  points,  for  I  knew  him  when  he  was  a  child,  and  one  day  that  I 
fell  into  his  hands,  going  from  Ferentino  to  Alatri,  he,  fortunately  for 
me,  recollected  our  old  acquaintance,  and  set  me  fi-oe,  not  only  without 
ransom,  but  made  me  a  present  of  a  very  splendid  watch,  and  related 
his  history  to  me." 

"  Let  us  see  the  watch,"  said  Al])ert. 
Maitre  Pastrini  drew  from  his  fol)  a  magnificent  Breguet,  bearing 
the  name  of  its  maker,  of  Pai'isian  manufactm-e,  and  a  coiint's  coronet. 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  lie. 

"Pes^e/ "■  returned  All)ert,  "I  compliment  you  on  it ;  I  have  its  fel- 
low,"— he  took  his  watch  from  his  waistcoat-pocket, — "  and  it  cost  me 
three  thousand  francs." 

"  Let  us  hear  the  history,"  said  Franz,  motioning  Maiti-e  Pastrini  to 
seat  himself. 

"  Your  excellencies  permit  it  f "  asked  the  host. 

"P«rr?/V'/f.'"  cried  Albert,  "you  are  not  a  preacher,  to  talk  standing!" 
The  host  sat  down,  after  having  made  each  of  them  a  respectful 
bow,  which  meant  to  say  he  was  ready  to  tell  them  all  they  wished  to 
know  concerning  Luigi  Vampa. 

"  You  tell  me,"  said  Franz,  at  the  moment  Maitre  Pastrini  was  about 
to  open  his  mouth,  "  that  you  knew  Luigi  Vanipa  when  he  was  a  child  — 
he  is  still  a  young  man,  then  % " 

"A  young  man  !  he  is  only  two-and-twenty  ;  — he  will  gain  himself  a 
reputation." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that,  All)ert  t — at  two-and-twenty  to  l)e  thus 
famous  ? " 

"  Yes,  and  at  his  age,  Alexander,  Csesar,  and  Napoleon,  who  have  all 
made  some  noise  in  the  world,  were  not  so  advanced." 

"  So,"  continued  Franz,  addressing  the  host,  "  the  hero  of  this  history 
is  onl}'  two-and-twenty  ? " 

"  Scarcely  so  much." 

"  Is  he  tall  or  short  I" 

"  Of  the  middle  height  —  about  the  same  stature  as  his  excellency," 
returned  the  host,  pointing  to  Albert. 

"  Thanks  for  the  comparison,"  said  Albert,  with  a  bow. 

"  Gro  on,  Maitre  Pastrini,"  continued  Franz,  smiling  at  his  friend's 
susceptibility.     "  To  what  class  of  society  does  he  1  lelong  f " 

"He  was  a  she]thev(l-boy  attached  to  the  farm  of  the  Count  di  San- 
Felice,  situated  Ijetween  Palestrini  and  the  Lake  of  Gabri ;  he  was  born 
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at  Pampiuara,  and  entered  the  count's  service  when  Ik;  was  five  years 
old ;  his  father  was  also  a  sliei)h<'rd,  who  owned  a  small  flock,  and  liv('(l  l>y 
the  wool  and  the  milk,  which  he  sold  at  Rome.  When  quite  a  cliild,  the 
little  Vampa  was  of  a  most  extraordinary  disposition.  One  day,  when 
he  was  seven  years  old,  lie  came  to  the  cui-e  of  Palestrina,  and  prayed 
him  to  teach  him  to  read.  It  was  somewhat  difficult,  for  he  could  not 
leave  his  flock ;  l)ut  the  good  cm'e  went  every  day  to  say  mass  at  a 
little  luimlet  too  jjoor  to  pay  a  priest,  and  which,  having  no  other  name, 
was  called  Borgo ;  he  told  Luigi  that  he  might  meet  him  on  his  retm-u, 
and  that  then  he  would  give  him  a  lesson,  warning  him  tliat  it  would 
be  short,  and  that  he  must  profit  as  much  as  possible  by  it.  The  child 
accepted  jo>-fully.  Every  day  Luigi  led  his  flock  to  graze  on  the  road 
that  leads  from  Palestrino  to  Borgo  ;  every  day,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  priest  and  the  boy  sat  down  on  a  bank  by  the  wayside, 
and  the  little  shepherd  took  his  lesson  out  of  the  priest's  breviary.  At 
the  end  of  three  months  he  had  learned  to  read.  This  was  not  enough ; 
he  must  now  learn  to  wiite.  The  priest  had  made,  by  a  teacher  of 
writing  at  Rome,  three  alphabets, —  one  large,  one  middling,  and  one 
small, —  and  pointed  out  to  him  that  by  the  help  of  a  sharp  instrument  he 
could  trace  the  letters  on  a  slate,  and  thus  learn  to  write.  The  same 
evening,  when  the  flock  was  safe  at  the  farm,  the  little  Luigi  hastened 
to  the  smith  at  Palestrina,  took  a  large  nail,  forged  it,  shai-pened  it,  and 
formed  a  sort  of  style.  The  next  morning  he  had  collected  a  quantity  of 
slates,  and  commenced.  At  the  end  of  three  months  he  had  learned  to 
write.  The  cure,  astonished  at  his  quickness  and  intelligence,  made 
him  a  present  of  pens,  paper,  and  a  penknife.  This  was  a  fresh  labor,  but 
nothing  compared  to  the  first ;  at  the  end  of  a  week  he  wrote  as  well 
with  the  pen  as  with  the  style.  The  cure  related  this  anecdote  to  the 
Count  di  San-Felice,  who  sent  for  the  httle  shepherd,  made  him  read 
and  write  liefore  him,  ordering  his  attendant  to  let  him  eat  with  the 
domestics  and  to  give  him  two  piasti-es  a  month.  With  this,  Luigi 
pm-chased  books  and  pencils.  He  applied  to  ever>i:hing  his  imitative 
powers,  and,  like  Giotto  when  young,  he  drew  on  his  slate  sheep,  houses, 
and  trees.  Then,  with  his  knife,  he  began  to  carve  all  sorts  of  objects 
in  wood ;  it  was  thiis  that  Pinelli,  the  famous  sculptor,  had  commenced. 
"A  girl  of  six  or  seven  —  that  is,  a  little  younger  than  Vampa  — 
tended  sheeij  on  a  farm  near  Palestrina ;  she  was  an  orphan,  born  at 
Valmontone,  and  was  named  Teresa.  The  two  children  met,  sat  down 
near  each  other,  let  their  flocks  mingle  together,  played,  laughed,  and 
conversed  together;  in  the  evening  they  sejiarated  the  flock  of  the 
Count  di  San-Felice  from  those  of  the  Baron  di  Cervetri,  and  the  chil- 
dren returned  to  their  respective  farms,  promising  to  meet  the  next 
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morniug.  The  next  day  they  kept  llicir  woi-d,  iiml  lliiis  gTcw  \\\\. 
Vampa  was  twelve,  and  Teresa  ten,  and  yil  llicir  nalural  disposition 
revealed  itself.  Besides  his  taste  lor  tlie  \uw.  arts,  v.hicii  Lnigi  had 
carried  as  far  as  he  coidd  in  his  solitude,  ho  was  sad  by  fits,  ai'd(;iit  hy 


starts,  angi-y  l)y  caprice,  and  always  sarcastic^  None  of  the  lads  of 
Pampinara,  of  Palestrina,  or  of  Valmontone  had  l)een  al)le  to  gain  any 
influence  over  him,  or  even  to  liecome  his  companion.  His  willfid  dis- 
position (always  inclined  to  exact  concessions  rather  than  to  make  them) 
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kept  him  aloof  from  all  fi'iendships.  Teresa  alone  ruled  by  a  look,  a 
word,  a  gesture,  this  impetuous  character,  which  yielded  l)eneatli  the  hand 
of  a  women,  and  which  beneath  tlie  hand  of  a  man  might  have  bi-okcn, 
but  could  never  have  bent  or  yielded.  Teresa  was,  on  the  contj'ai'y, 
lively  and  gay,  but  coquettish  to  excess.  The  two  piastres  that  Luigi 
received  every  month  from  the  Count  di  San-Felice's  steward,  and  the 
price  of  all  the  little  car\'ings  in  wood  he  sold  at  Rome,  were  expended  in 
ear-rings,  necklaces,  and  gold  hair-pins.  So  that,  thanks  to  her  friend's 
generosity,  Teresa  was  the  most  beautiful  and  the  best-attired  peasant 
near  Rome. 

"  The  two  children  grew  up  together,  passing  all  their  time  with  each 
other,  and  gi\'ing  themselves  up  to  the  wild  ideas  of  their  different 
cliaracters.  Thus,  in  all  their  dreams,  their  wishes,  and  their  conver- 
sations Vanipa  saw  himself  the  captain  of  a  vessel,  general  of  an  army, 
or  governor  of  a  province.  Teresa  saw  herself  rich,  superbly  attired, 
and  attended  by  a  train  of  liveried  domestics.  Then,  when  they  had 
thus  passed  the  day  in  building  castles  in  the  air,  they  separated  their 
Hocks,  and  descended  from  the  elevation  of  their  dreams  to  the  reality 
of  their  humble  position. 

"  One  day  the  young  shepherd  told  the  count's  steward  he  had  seen  a 
wolf  come  out  of  the  Sabine  mountains,  and  prowl  ai'ound  his  flock.  The 
steward  gave  him  a  gun ;  this  was  what  Vampa  longed  for.  This  gun 
had  an  excellent  l)arrel,  made  at  Brescia,  and  carrying  a  ball  with  the 
precision  of  an  English  rifle ;  but  one  day  the  count  broke  the  stock, 
and  had  then  cast  the  gun  aside.  This,  however,  was  nothing  to  a 
sculptor  like  Vampa ;  he  examined  the  ancient  stock,  calculated  what 
change  it  would  require  to  adapt  the  gun  to  his  shoulder,  and  made  a 
fresh  stock,  so  beautifully  carved  that  it  would  have  fetched  fifteen  or 
twenty  piastres,  had  he  chosen  to  sell  it.  But  nothing  could  be  farther 
from  his  thoughts. 

"  For  a  long  time  a  gun  had  been  the  young  man's  greatest  amlntion. 
In  every  country  where  independence  has  taken  the  place  of  lil)erty, 
the  first  desire  of  a  manly  heart  is  to  possess  a  weapon,  which  at  once 
renders  him  capable  of  defense  or  attack,  and,  by  rendering  its  owner 
terrible,  makes  him  often  redouljted.  From  this  moment  Vampa 
devoted  all  his  leism-e  time  to  perfecting  himself  in  the  use  of  this  pre- 
cious weapon;  he  pm-chased  powder  and  ball,  and  everything  served 
him  for  a  mark, —  the  trunk  of  some  old  and  moss-gi-own  olive-tree  that 
grew  on  the  Sabine  mountains ;  the  fox,  as  he  quitted  his  earth  on  some 
marauding  excursion;  the  eagle  that  soared  above  thek  heads, — and 
th\is  he  soon  l^ecame  so  expert  that  Teresa  overcame  the  terror  she  at 
first  felt  at  the  report,  and  amused  herself  Ijy  watching  him  dii-ect  the 
ball  wherever  he  pleased,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  if  placed  1  ly  the  hand. 
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"One  evening  a  wolf  emerged  from  a  jiiiic-wood  near  which  they 
were  usually  stationed,  but  the  wolf  had  scarcely  advanced  ten  yards 
ere  he  was  dead.  Proud  of  this  exploit,  Vampa  took  the  dead  animal  on 
his  shoulders,  and  carried  him  to  the  farm.  All  these  circumstances 
had  gained  Luigi  considerable  reputation.     The  man  of  superior  abili- 


Teresa. 

ties  always  finds  admirers,  go  where  he  wdll.  He  was  spoken  of  as  the 
most  adroit,  the  strongest,  and  the  most  courageous  caiitad'uw  for  ten 
leagues  round;  and  although  Teresa  was  universally  allowed  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  girl  of  the  Sabines,  no  one  had  ever  sijoken  to  her  of 
love,  because  it  was  known  she  was  Ijeloved  by  Yami^a.  And  yet  the 
two  young  jjeople  had  never  declared  their  affection ;  they  had  grown 
together  like  two  trees  whose  roots  are  mingled,  whose  branches  inter- 
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twine,  and  whose  pevfume  rises  togetliei'  1o  tlic  lieaveus.  Only  tlicir 
wish  to  see  each  other  had  become  a  necessity,  and  they  would  have 
jjrefei'red  death  to  a  day's  sejiaratiou. 

"Teresa  was  sixteen  and  Vanipa  eighteen.  About  this  time,  a  ])aiid 
of  brigands  that  had  established  itself  in  the  Lepini  mountains  began  to 
be  much  spoken  of.  The  brigands  have  never  been  really  extiri:)ated 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  Sometimes  a  chief  is  wanted,  Ijut 
when  a  chief  presents  himself  he  rarely  wants  a  band. 

"  The  celebrated  Cucumetto,  pursued  in  the  Abruzzi,  driven  out  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  where  he  had  carried  on  a  regular  war,  had  crossed 
the  Garigliano,  like  Manfred,  and  had  come  between  Sonnino  and 
Juperno,  to  take  refuge  on  the  banks  of  the  Amasina.  He  it  was  who 
strove  to  reorganize  a  band,  and  who  followed  the  footsteps  of  Decesaris 
and  Clasparone,  whom  lie  hoped  t<j  surpass.  Many  young  men  of  Pa- 
lesti'ina,  Fraseati,  and  Pampinara  disappeai'ed.  Their  disappearance  at 
fii'st  caused  much  inquietude;  liut  it  was  soon  known  that  they  had 
joined  the  band  of  Cucumetto.  After  some  time  Cucumetto  became  the 
object  of  universal  attention ;  the  most  extraordinary  traits  of  ferocious 
daring  and  brutality  were  related  of  him. 

"  One  day  he  carried  off  a  young  gii-1,  the  daughter  of  a  surveyor  of 
Frosinone.  The  Ijandit's  laws  are  i^ositive :  a  young  girl  belongs  first 
to  him  who  carries  her  off,  then  the  rest  draw  lots  for  her,  and  she  is 
abandoned  to  their  Itrutality  until  death  reliev^es  her  sufferings.  AVlien 
their  parents  are  sufficiently  rich  to  pay  a  ransom,  a  messenger  is  sent 
to  treat  concerning  it ;  the  prisoner  is  hostage  for  the  security  of  the 
messenger ;  should  the  ransom  be  refused,  the  prisoner  is  irrevocably 
lost.  The  young  girl's  lover  was  in  Cucumetto's  troop ;  his  name  was 
Carlini.  "When  she  recognized  her  lover,  the  poor  girl  extended  her 
arms  to  liim,  and  believed  herseW  safe ;  but  Carlini  felt  his  heart  sink, 
for  he  but  too  Avell  knew  the  fate  that  awaited  her.  However,  as  he  was 
a  favorite  with  Cucumetto,  as  he  had  for  tlu-ee  years  faithfully  served 
him,  and  as  he  had  saved  his  life  by  shooting  a  dragoon  who  was  about 
to  cut  him  down,  he  hoped  he  would  have  pity  on  him.  He  took  him 
apart,  whilst  the  young  girl,  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  pine  that 
stood  in  the  center  of  the  forest,  formed  with  her  i^icturesque  head-di'ess 
a  veil  to  hide  her  face  from  the  lascivious  gaze  of  the  bandits.  There 
lie  told  him  all  —  his  affection  for  the  prisoner,  tlieii'  promises  of  mutual 
fidelity,  and  how  every  night,  since  he  had  been  near,  they  had  met  in  a 
ruin. 

"It  so  happened  that  night  that  Cucumetto  had  sent  Carlini  to  a 
neighboring  village,  so  that  he  had  been  unable  to  go  to  the  place  of 
meeting.     Cucumetto  had  been  there,  however,  by  accident,  as  he  said, 
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and  had  carried  the  maiden  off.  C'arlini  besought  his  ehicf  I0  niiikc  an 
exception  in  Kita's  favor,  as  her  father  was  rich,  and  conld  ])ay  a  large 
ransom.  ( hicnmetto  seemed  to  yield  to  his  friend's  entreaties,  and  hade 
him  tind  a  shepherd  to  send  to  Rita's  father  at  Frosiuone. 


"  Carlini  flew  jo^y'fnlly  to  Rita,  telUng  her  she  was  saved,  and  bidding 
her  write  to  her  father,  to  inform  liim  what  had  occurred,  and  tliat  her 
rausom  was  fixed  at  thi'ee  hundred  jnastres.  Twel\'e  hours'  delay  was 
all  that  was  granted  —  that  is,  uutil  nine  the  next  morning.     The  instant 
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the  letter  was  wntteii,  Carlini  seized  it,  and  hastened  to  the  plain  to  find 
a  messenger.  He  found  a  yoimg  shepherd  watching  his  tioek.  The 
natiu'al  messengers  of  the  bandits  are  the  shepherds  who  live  Ijetween 
the  city  and  the  mountains,  l)etween  ci\'ilized  and  savage  life.  The 
l)oy  undertook  the  commission,  promising  to  be  in  Frosinone  in  less 
than  an  hoiu-.  Carlini  r(4urned,  anxious  to  see  his  mistress,  and 
announce  the  joyful  intelligence.  He  found  the  troop  in  the  glade, 
supping  off  the  provisions  exacted  as  contributions  from  the  peasants ; 
but  his  eye  vainly  sought  Rita  and  fHicumetto  amongst  them. 

"  He  inquired  where  they  wei'e,  and  was  answered  by  a  Inirst  of  laugii- 
ter.  A  cold  perspiration  burst  from  every  pore,  and  his  hair  stood  on  end. 
He  repeated  his  question.  One  of  the  bandits  rose,  and  offered  him  a 
glass  filled  with  wine  of  Orvietto,  saying, — '  To  the  health  of  the  brave 
Cucumetto  and  the  fair  Rita.'  At  tliis  moment  Carlini  heard  the  cry  of 
a  woman ;  he  divined  the  truth,  seized  the  glass,  broke  it  across  the 
face  of  him  who  presented  it,  and  rushed  toward  the  spot  whence  the 
cry  came.  After  a  hundred  yards  he  turned  the  corner  of  the  thicket ; 
he  found  Rita  senseless  in  the  arms  of  Cucumetto.  At  the  sight  of  Car- 
lini, Cucumetto  rose,  a  pistol  in  each  hand.  The  two  brigands  looked 
at  each  other  for  a  moment — the  one  with  a  smUe  of  lasciviousness  on 
his  lips,  the  other  with  the  pallor  of  death  on  his  brow.  It  seemed 
that  something  terrible  was  about  to  pass  between  these  two  men ;  but 
by  degrees  Carlini's  features  relaxed ;  his  hand,  which  had  gi-asped  one 
of  the  pistols  in  his  belt,  fell  to  his  side.  Rita  lay  between  them.  The 
moon  lighted  the  group. 

"  '  Well,'  said  Cucumetto,  '  have  you  executed  yom-  commission  f ' 

" '  Yes,  captain,'  returned  Carlini.  '  At  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  Rita's 
father  will  he  here  with  the  money.' 

" '  It  is  well ;  in  the  mean  time,  we  wiU  have  a  merry  night.  This  young 
girl  is  charming,  and  does  credit  to  your  taste.  Now,  as  I  am  not  ego- 
tistical, we  will  return  to  our  comrades  and  draw  lots  for  her.' 

"  '  You  have  determined,  then,  to  abandon  her  to  the  common  law ! ' 
said  Carlini. 

" '  Why  should  an  exception  be  made  in  her  favor  ? ' 

"  '  I  thought  that  my  entreaties ' 

"'What  right  have  you,  any  more  than  the  rest,  to  ask  for  an 
exception  I ' 

" '  It  is  true.' 

"  '  But  never  mind,'  continued  Cucumetto,  laughing,  '  sooner  or  later 
your  turn  will  come.'    Carlini's  teeth  clenched  convulsively. 

" '  Now,  then,'  said  Cucumetto,  advancing  toward  the  other  bandits, 
'  are  you  coming  I ' 
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"  '  I  follow  you.' 

"  Ciicuinetto  departod,  withoiit  losing  sight  of  Carlini,  for,  doubtless, 
lie  feared  lest  he  should  sti'ike  him  unawares;  but  nothing  betrayed  a 
hostile  design  on  Caiiini's  jjait.     He  was  standing,  his  arms  folded,  near 
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Rita. 


Eita,  who  was  still  insensible.  Cucumetto  fancied  for  a  moment  the 
young  man  was  about  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  fly;  biit  this  mattered 
little  to  him,  now  that  Rita  had  l)i'en  his;  and  as  for  the  money,  three 
hundi-ed  piastres  distiibuted  amongst  the  band  was  so  small  a  simithat 
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he  cared  little  about  it.  He  continued  to  follow  the  path  to  the  glade ; 
but,  to  his  great  surprise,  Carlini  arrived  almost  as  soon  as  liimself. 

"  '  Let  us  draw  lots !  —  let  us  draw  lots  ! '  cried  all  the  Ijiigands,  when 
they  saw  the  chief. 

"  Their  demand  was  fair,  and  the  chief  inclined  his  head  in  sign  of 
acquiescence.  The  eyes  of  all  shone  fiercely  as  they  made  the  demand, 
and  the  red  light  of  the  fire  made  them  look  like  demons.  The  names 
of  all,  including  Carlini,  were  placed  in  a  hat,  and  tin-  youngest  of  the 
band  drew  forth  a  ticket ;  the  ticket  bore  tlie  name  of  Diavolaccio.  He 
was  the  man  who  had  proi)osed  to  Carlini  the  health  of  their  chief,  and 
to  whom  Carlini  replied  by  breaking  the  glass  across  liis  face.  A 
large  wound,  extending  from  the  temple  to  the  mouth,  was  bleeding 
pr(jfusely.  Diavolaccio,  seeing  himself  thus  favored  by  fortune,  bm'st 
into  a  loud  laugh. 

"  '  Captain,'  said  he,  '  just  now  Carlini  would  not  di'ink  your  health 
when  I  pr()i)osed  it  to  him;  propose  mine  to  him,  and  let  us  see  if  he 
will  be  moi'c  condescending  to  you  than  to  me.' 

"  Every  one  expected  an  explosion  on  Carlini's  part ;  but  to  their 
great  surprise,  he  took  a  glass  in  one  hand  and  a  flask  in  the  other,  and 
filling  it — 

"  '  Your  health,  Diavolaccio,'  said  he  calmly,  and  he  drank  it  off  with- 
out his  hand  trembling  in  the  least. 

"  Then  sitting  down  by  the  fire, '  My  supper,'  said  he ;  '  my  expedition 
has  given  me  an  ajjpetite.' 

" '  "Well  done,  Carlini ! '  cried  the  brigands ;  '  that  is  acting  hke  a  good 
fellow.'  And  they  all  formed  a  cii-cle  round  the  fire,  whilst  Diavolaccio 
disappeared. 

"  Carlini  ate  and  drank  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  bandits 
looked  on  with  astonishment  at  this  singidar  conduct  until  they  heard 
footsteps.  They  turned  round,  and  saw  Diavolaccio  bearing  the  young 
girl  in  his  arms.  Her  head  hung  back,  and  her  long  hair  swept  the 
ground.  As  they  entered  the  cii'cle,  the  bandits  could  perceive,  by  the 
firelight,  the  uneai'thly  pallor  of  the  young  girl  and  of  Diavolaccio. 
This  apparition  was  so  strange  and  so  solemn,  that  every  one  rose,  with 
the  exception  of  Carlini,  who  remained  seated,  and  ate  and  drank  calmly. 
Diavolaccio  advanced  amidst  the  most  profound  silence,  and  laid  Rita 
at  the  captain's  feet.  Then  every  one  could  understand  the  cause  of  the 
unearthly  ^jailor  of  the  young  gii'l  and  tlie  Itandit.  A  knife  was  plunged 
up  to  the  hilt  in  Rita's  left  breast.  Every  one  looked  at  Carlini ;  the 
sheath  at  his  belt  was  empty. 

"  '  Ah  !  ah  ! '  said  the  chief,  '  I  now  understand  why  Carlini  staid 
behind.' 
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"All  savage  natures  appreciate  a  desperate  deed.  No  otlier  of  the 
bandits  would  jierliaps  have  done  the  same;  but  they  all  under.stood 
what  Carlini  had  done. 

"'Now,  then,'  cried  Carlini,  rising  in  his  turn,  and  approaching  th(i 
corpse,  his  hand  on  the  butt  of  one  of  his  pistols,  '  does  any  one  dispute 
the  possession  of  this  woman  with  me ! ' 

"  '  No,'  retui'ued  the  chief,  '  she  is  thine.' 

"  Carlini  raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  out  of  the  circle  of 
light  caused  l)y  the  fire.  Cucumetto  placed  his  sentinels  for  the  night, 
and  the  bandits  wrapped  themselves  in  then-  cloaks,  and  lay  down  before 
the  fire.  At  midnight  the  sentinel  gave  the  alarm,  and  in  an  instant  all 
were  on  the  alert.  It  was  Rita's  father,  who  brought  his  daughter's 
ransom  in  person. 

" '  Here,'  said  he,  to  Cucumetto,  '  here  are  three  hundred  piastres ; 
give  me  back  my  child.' 

"  BTit  the  chief,  without  taking  tlie  money,  made  a  sign  to  him  to  fol- 
low him.  The  old  man  obeyed.  They  both  advanced  beneath  the  trees, 
through  whose  branches  streamed  the  moonlight.  Cucumetto  stoi^ped 
at  last,  and  pointed  to  two  persons  grouped  at  the  foot  of  a  tree. 

"  '  There,'  said  he, '  demand  thy  child  of  Carlini ;  he  will  tell  thee  what 
has  become  of  her,'  and  he  returned  to  his  companions. 

"  The  old  man  remained  motionless ;  he  felt  that  some  great  and 
unforeseen  misf<:)rtun(?  hung  over  his  head.  At  length  he  advanced 
toward  the  group,  which  he  could  not  comprehend.  As  he  approached, 
Carlini  raised  his  head,  and  the  fonns  of  two  persons  became  visible  to 
the  old  man's  eyes.  A  female  lay  on  the  ground,  her  head  resting  on 
the  knees  of  a  man,  who  was  seated  by  her ;  as  he  raised  his  head,  the 
female's  face  became  visil^le.  Tlie  old  man  recognized  his  child,  and 
Carlini  recognized  the  old  man. 

" '  I  expected  thee,'  said  the  liandit  to  Rita's  fathei-. 

" '  Wretch ! '  returned  the  old  man,  '  what  hast  thou  done  1 '  and  he 
gazed  with  terror  on  Rita,  pale  and  bloody,  a  knife  buried  in  her  bosom. 
A  ray  of  moonlight  poui'ed  through  the  trees,  and  lighted  up  thd*  face  of 
the  dead. 

" '  Cucumetto  had  violated  thy  daughter,'  said  the  bandit.  '  I  loved 
her,  therefore  I  slew  her ;  for  she  would  have  served  as  the  sport  of  the 
whole  band.'     Tlie  old  man  spoke  not,  and  grew  pale  as  death. 

" '  Now,'  continued  Carlini, '  if  I  have  done  wrongly,  avenge  her.'  And 
withdrawing  the  knife  from  the  wound  in  Rita's  bosom,  he  held  it  out  to 
the  old  man  with  one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  he  tore  open  his  vest. 

" '  Thoii  hast  done  well ! '  returned  the  old  man,  in  a  hoarse  voice ; 
'embrace  me,  my  son.' 


& 
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"Carliiii  threw  himself,  sobbiug  like  a  child,  into  the  arms  of  his 
mistress's  father.  These  were  the  first  tears  the  man  of  hlood  had  ev'er 
wept. 

" '  Now, '  said  the  old  man,  '  aid  me  to  bmy  my  child.'  Carlini  fetched 
two  pickaxes;  and  the  father  and  the  lover  l)eg:an  to  dig  at  the  foot  of 
a  huge  oak,  beneath  which  the  young  girl  was  to  repose.  When  tlie 
grave  was  formed,  the  father  embraced  her  fii'st,  and  then  the  lovei- ; 
afterward,  one  taking  the  head,  tlie  other  the  feet,  they  placed  her  in  the 
grave.  Then  they  knelt  on  each  side  of  the  grave,  and  said  the  jjrayers 
of  the  dead.  Then,  when  tliey  had  finished,  they  cast  the  earth  over 
the  corpse,  untU  the  grave  was  filled.  Then,  extending  his  hand,  the 
old  man  said,  '  I  thank  you,  my  son ;  and  now  leave  me  alone.' 

"  '  Yet '  replied  Carlini. 

" '  Leave  me,  I  command  you.' 

"  Carlini  obeyed,  rejoined  his  comrades,  folded  himself  in  his  cloak, 
and  soon  appeared  as  deep  asleep  as  the  rest.  It  had  been  resolved  the 
night  before  to  change  their  encampment.  An  hour  before  dayljreak, 
Cucumetto  aroused  his  men,  and  gave  the  word  to  march.  But  Carlini 
would  not  ([uit  the  forest,  without  knowing  what  had  Vjecome  of  Rita's 
father.  He  went  toward  the  })lace  wliere  he  had  left  him.  He  found 
the  old  man  suspended  from  one  of  the  branches  of  the  oak  which 
shaded  his  daughter's  grave.  He  then  took  an  oath  of  Ijitter  vengeance 
over  the  dead  body  of  the  one  and  the  tomb  of  the  other.  But  he  was 
unable  to  complete  this  oath,  for  two  days  afterward,  in  a  rencontre 
Avith  the  Roman  carbineers,  Carlini  was  killed.  There  was  some  sur- 
prise, however,  that,  as  he  was  with  his  face  to  the  enemy,  he  should 
have  received  a  ball  between  his  shoulders.  That  astonishment  ceased 
when  one  of  the  brigands  remarked  to  his  comrades  that  Cucumetto  was 
stationed  ten  paces  in  Carliui's  rear  when  he  fell.  On  the  morning  of 
the  departure  from  the  forest  of  Frosinone  he  had  followed  Carlini  in 
the  darkness,  had  heard  his  oath  of  vengeance,  and,  like  a  wise  man, 
anticipated  it. 

"  They  told  ten  other  stories  of  this  bandit  chief,  each  more  singiilar 
than  the  other.  Thiis,  from  Fondi  to  Perugia,  every  one  trembled  at 
the  name  of  Cucumetto. 

"  These  narratives  were  frequently  the  themes  of  conversation  between 
Luigi  and  Teresa.  The  young  girl  trembled  very  much  at  aU  these 
tales ;  but  Vampa  reassm-ed  her  with  a  smile,  tapping  the  butt  of  his 
good  fowling-piece,  which  threw  its  ball  so  well;  and  if  that  did  not 
restore  her  courage,  he  pointed  to  a  crow,  perched  on  some  dead  branch, 
took  an  aim,  toiiched  the  trigger,  and  the  Ijird  fell  dead  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree.     Time  passed  on,  and  the  two  young  people  had  settled  to  be 
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married  when  Vampa  sIk  )u1(  1 1  ic  twoiity-oiui  and  Teresa  iiiiiotccn  ycai-s  of 
age.  They  were  both  orphans,  and  had  only  theii-  (nnployers'  leave  to 
ask,  which  had  been  ah'eady  sought  and  ol)tained.  One  day  when  tliey 
were  talking  over  their  plans  for  the  futui-e,  th(\y  heard  two  or  thi'ee 
reports  of  firearms,  and  then  suddenly  a  man  eanie  out  of  the  wood,  near 
which  tlie  two  young  persons  used  to  graze  then-  flocks,  and  liurrii'(l 
toward  them.     When  he  came  within  hearing,  he  exclaimed: 

"  '  I  am  pursued ;  can  you  conceal  me  1 ' 

"  They  knew  full  well  that  this  fugitive  must  be  a  bandit;  but  there 
is  an  innate  sympathy  between  the  Roman  brigand  and  tlie  Roman 
peasant,  and  the  latter  is  always  ready  to  aid  the  former.  Vampa,  with- 
out saying  a  word,  hastened  to  the  stone  that  (closed  up  the  entrance  to 
their  grotto,  drew  it  away,  made  a  sign  to  the  fugitive  to  take  refuge 
tlu're,  iu  a  retreat  unknown  to  every  one,  closed  the  stone  upon  him, 
and  then  went  and  resi;med  his  seat  by  Teresa.  Instantly  afterward 
four  carbineers,  on  hoi'seback,  appeared  on  the  edge  of  the  wood;  three 
of  them  appeared  to  be  looking  for  the  fugitive,  whilst  the  fourth  dragged 
a  brigand  prisoner  by  the  neck.  The  three  carl)ineers  scrutinizixl  on  all 
sides,  saw  the  young  {)easants,  and  galloping  up,  interrogated  them. 
They  had  seen  no  one. 

"'That  is  very  annoying,' said  the  brigadier;  'for  the  man  we  are 
looking  for  is  the  chief.' 

" '  Cucumetto ! '  cried  Luigi  and  Teresa  at  the  same  moment. 

"  '  Yes,'  replied  the  brigadier ;  '  and  as  his  head  is  valued  at  a  thou- 
sand Roman  crowns,  there  would  have  been  five  hundred  for  you,  if  you 
had  helped  us  to  catch  him.'  The  two  young  persons  exchanged  looks. 
The  brigadier  had  a  moment's  hope.  Five  hundred  Roman  crowns  are 
three  thcjusand  francs,  and  three  thousand  francs  are  a  fortune  foi'  two 
poor  orphans  who  are  going  to  be  married. 

"  '  Yes,  it  is  very  annoying,'  said  Vampa ;  '  but  we  have  not  seen  him.' 

"  Then  the  carlmieers  scoured  the  country  in  different  directions,  but 
in  vain ;  then,  after  a  time,  they  disapjieared.  Vampa  then  removed 
the  stone,  and  Cucumetto  came  out.  He  had  seen,  through  the  crevices 
in  the  granite,  the  two  young  peasants  talking  with  the  cai'l)ineers,  and 
guessed  the  sul)ject  of  their  parley.  He  had  read  iu  the  countenances 
of  Luigi  and  Teresa  their  steadfast  resolution  not  to  surrender  him,  and 
he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  purse  full  of  gold,  which  he  offered  to  them. 
Bi;t  Vampa  raised  his  head  proudly ;  as  to  Teresa,  her  eyes  sparkled 
when  she  thought  of  all  the  fine  gowns  and  gay  jewelry  she  could  buy 
with  this  purse  of  gold. 

"  CueunK^tto  was  a  cunning  fiend,  and  had  assumed  the  form  of  a 
brigand  instead  of  a  serpent,  and  this  look  of  Teresa  revealed  to  him 
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that  she  was  a  woilliy  daugliter  of  Eve,  and  he  returned  to  the  for- 
est, j)ausing  several  times  on  his  way,  under  the  pretext  of  saluting  his 
protectors. 

"  Several  days  elapsed,  and  they  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  Cucumetto. 
The  time  of  the  Carnival  was  at  hand.  The  Count  di  8an-Felice 
announced  a  grand  masked  ball,  to  which  all  that  were  distinguished 
in  Rome  were  invited.  Teresa  had  a  great  desu-e  to  see  this  ball. 
Luigi  asked  permission  of  his  protector,  the  steward,  that  she  might  be 
present  amongst  the  servants  of  the  house.  This  was  granted.  The 
ball  was  given  by  the  count  for  the  particular  pleasure  of  his  daughter 
Carmela,  whom  he  adored.  Carmela  was  precisely  the  age  and  figm-e 
of  Teresa,  and  Teresa  was  as  handsome  as  Carmela.  On  the  evening  of 
the  ball  Teresa  was  attired  in  her  best,  her  most  biilliant  hair  orna- 
ments, and  gayest  glass  beads, —  she*  was  in  the  costume  of  the  women 
of  Fraseati.  Luigi  wore  the  very  i)i('turesque  garb  of  the  Roman  peas- 
ant at  holiday-time.  They  both  mixed,  as  they  had  leave  to  do,  with 
the  servants  and  peasants. 

, "  The  ./t'^e  was  magnificent;  not  oidy  was  the  villa  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated, but  thousands  of  colored  lanterns  were  suspended  from  the  trees 
in  the  garden ;  and  very  soon  the  palace  overflowed  to  the  terraces,  and 
the  terraces  to  the  garden- walks.  At  each  cross-path  was  an  orchestra, 
and  tables  spread  with  refreshments ;  the  guests  stopped,  formed  quad- 
rilles, and  danced  in  every  part  of  the  grounds  they  pleased.  Carmela 
was  attired  like  a  woman  of  Sonnino.  Her  cap  was  embroidered  with 
pearls,  the  pins  in  her  hair  were  of  gold  and  diamonds,  her  girdle  was 
of  Tui'key  silk,  with  large  embroidered  flowers,  her  bodice  and  skirt 
were  of  cachemire,  her  apron  of  Indian  muslin,  and  the  buttons  of  her 
corset  were  of  jewels.  Two  of  her  companions  were  dressed,  the  one  as 
a  woman  of  Nettuno,  and  the  other  as  a  woman  of  La  Riccia.  Four* 
young  men  of  the  richest  and  noblest  families  of  Rome  accomjianied 
them  with  that  Italian  freedom  which  has  not  its  parallel  in  any  other 
country  of  the  world.  They  were  attired  as  peasants  of  Albano,  Velletri, 
Civita-Castellana,  and  Sora.  We  need  hardly  add  that  the  costumes  of 
the  male,  like  those  of  the  female,  peasants  were  brilliant  \r\Xh.  gold  and 
jewels. 

"  Carmela  wished  to  make  a  uniform  quadi'ille,  but  there  was  one  lady 
wanting.  Carmela  looked  all  around  her,  but  not  one  of  the  guests  had 
a  costume  similar  to  her  own,  or  those  of  her  comi^anions.  The  Count 
di  San-Felice  pointed  out  to  her  in  the  group  of  peasants  Teresa,  who 
was  hanging  on  Luigi's  arm. 

"  '  "Will  you  allow  me,  father?'  said  Carmela. 

" '  Certainly,'  replied  the  count ;  '  are  we  not  in  carnival-time ! ' 
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"  Carmela  turned  toward  the  young  iium  wlio  was  talking  with  her, 
and  saying  a  few  words  to  him,  pointed  with  her  finger  to  Teresa.  Tlic 
young  man  followed  with  his  eyes  the  lovely  hand  which  made  this 
indication,  howed  in  ol>edience,  and  then  went  to  Tcnvsa,  and  invited 
her  to  dauce  in  a  quadrille  directed  liy  the  count's  daughter.  Teresa 
felt  something  like  a  flame  pass  ovei*  her  face;  she  looked  at  Liiigi,  who 
could  not  refuse  his  assent.  Luigi  slowly  relinquished  Teresa's  arm, 
which  he  had  held  beneath  his  owni,  and  Teresa,  accompanied  by  her 
elegant  cavalier,  took  her  appointed  place  with  much  agitation  in  the 
aristoci'atic  ([uadi'ille.  Certainly,  in  the  eyes  of  nn  artist,  the  exact  and 
strict  costume  of  Teresa  had  a  very  different  character  from  that  of 
Camiela  and  her  companions ;  but  Teresa  was  frivolous  and  coquettish, 
and  thus  the  embroidery  and  muslins,  the  brilliant  cachemii'e,  the  enam- 
eled girdles,  all  dazzled  her,  and  th(^  reflection  of  sapphires  and  diamonds 
turned  her  giddy  l)rain. 

"  Luigi  felt  a  sensation  hitherto  imknown  arising  in  his  mind.  It  was 
like  an  acute  pain  which  gnawed  at  his  heart,  and  then  passed  thrill- 
ingiy  throughout  his  frame,  chasing  through  his  veins  and  i:)ervading 
his  entire  body.  He  followed  with  his  eye  each  movement  of  Teresa 
and  her  cavalier;  when  their  hands  touched,  he  felt  as  though  he  should 
swoon ;  every  pulse  beat  with  violence,  and  it  seemed  as  though  a  Ijell 
were  ringing  in  his  ears.  When  they  spoke,  although  Teresa  listened 
timidly  and  with  downcast  eyes  to  the  conversation  of  her  cavalier,  as 
Luigi  could  read  in  the  ardent  looks  of  the  good-looking  young  man 
that  his  language  was  that  of  praise,  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  world 
was  turning  round  with  him,  and  all  the  voices  of  hell  were  whispering 
in  his  ears  ideas  of  murder  and  assassination.  Then  fearing  that  his 
paroxysm  might  get  the  better  of  him,  he  clutched  with  one  hand  the 
branch  of  a  tree  against  which  he  was  leaning,  and  with  the  other  convul- 
sively grasped  the  dagger,  with  a  carved  handle,  which  was  in  his  l)elt, 
and  which,  unwittingly,  he  drew  from  the  scabbard  from  time  to  time." 

"  Luigi  was  jealoi;s ! 

"  He  felt  that,  influenced  by  her  ambition  and  coquettish  disposition, 
Teresa  might  escape  him. 

"  The  young  peasant  girl,  at  first  timid  and  scared,  soon  i-ecovered 
herself.  We  have  said  that  Teresa  was  handsome,  l>ut  this  is  not  all; 
Teresa  was  replete  with  all  those  wild  graces  which  are  so  much  more 
potent  than  our  affected  and  studied  elegancies.  She  had  almost  all  the 
honors  of  the  quadi'ille,  and  if  she  were  envious  of  the  Count  di  San- 
Felice's  daughter,  we  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  Carmela  was  not 
jealous  of  her.  Thus  it  was  with  overpowering  compliments  that  her 
handsome  cavalier  led  her  back  to  the  jilaee  whence  he  had  taken  her, 
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uiid  where  Luigi  awaited  licr.  Twice  or  tlirie<!  tlie  young  girl  had 
glanced  at  Luigi,  and  each  time  she  saw  he  was  pale  and  liis  featm-es 
agitated ;  once  even  the  Ijlade  of  his  knife,  half  drawn  from  its  sheath, 
had  dazzled  her  eyes  with  its  sinister  glare.  Thus,  it  was  almost  ti-em- 
hling  that  she  resumed  her  lover's  arm.  The  quadi-ille  luul  hciMi  most 
ixnfect,  and  it  was  evident  there  was  a  great  demand  for  a  second 
edition  ;  Carmela  alone  olijected  to  it,  but  the  Count  di  San-Felice  beg- 
ged his  daughter  so  earnestly  that  she  acceded  to  it. 

"One  of  the  cavaliers  then  hastened  to  invite  Teresa,  witliout  whom 
it  was  impossible  tlie  quadrille  could  l)e  formed,  ))ut  the  young  girl  had 
disapjjeared. 

"The  truth  was  that  Luigi  had  not  felt  the  strength  to  suppoi-t 
another  such  trial,  and,  half  by  persuasion  and  half  l)y  forc(>,  he  had 
taken  Teresa  toward  another  part  of  the  garden.  Teresa  had  yielded 
in  spite  of  herself,  but  when  she  looked  at  the  agitated  countenance  of 
the  young  man,  she  understood  by  his  silence  and  trembling  voice  that 
something  strange  was  passing  witliin  him.  8he  herself  was  not  exem})t 
from  internal  emotion,  and  without  having  done  anything  wrong,  yet 
fully  comprehended  that  Luigi  was  right  in  reproaching  her.  Wliy,  she 
did  not  know ;  but  yet,  she  did  not  the  less  feel  that  these  repi'oaches 
were  merited. 

"  However,  to  Tei'esa's  great  astonishment,  Luigi  remained  mute,  and 
not  a  word  escaped  his  lips  the  rest  of  the  evening.  When  the  chill  of 
file  iiiglit  had  driven  away  the  guests  from  the  gai'dens,  and  the  gates 
t>f  the  ^^lla  were  closed  on  them  for  the  ft-tc  indoors,  he  took  Teresa 
quite  away ;  and  as  he  left  her  at  her  home,  he  said : 

" '  Teresa,  what  were  you  thinking  of  as  you  danced  opposite  the 
ycmng  Comtesse  di  San-Felice  I ' 

" '  I  thought,'  rei^lied  the  yoimg  gii'l,  witli  all  tlie  frankness  of  her 
nature,  '  that  I  would  give  half  my  life  for  a  costrmie  such  as  she  wore.' 

"  '  And  Avhat  said  your  cavaliei"  to  you  I ' 

"  'He  said  it  only  depended  on  myself  to  have  it,  and  I  liad  only  one 
word  to  say.' 

" '  He  was  right,'  said  Luigi.  '  Do  you  desire  it  as  ardently  as  you 
say  i ' 

'"'Yes.' 

"  '  Well,  then,  you  shall  have  it ! ' 

"  Tlie  young  gii'l,  much  astonished,  raised  her  head  to  look  at  him, 
but  his  face  was  so  gloomy  and  terrible  that  her  words  froze  to  her  lips. 

"  As  Luigi  spoke  thus,  he  left  her.  Teresa  followed  him  with  her 
eyes  into  the  darkness  as  long  as  she  could,  and  when  he  had  quite  dis- 
appeared, she  entered  her  apartment  with  a  sigh. 
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"That  night  a  great  uct-ident  liappciied,  no  doiiht  tVoiii  llic  iiii|ini- 
dence  of  some  servant  who  had  neglected  to  cxtinguisl)  the  liglits.  'llu' 
Villa  San-Felieo  took  lii'e  in  the  rooms  adjoining  the  very  a)>ar1niiMit  of 
the  lovely  Carmela.    Awoke  in  the  night  by  tlie  light  of  tlie  ilames,  she 
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had  sprung  out  of  bed,  wrapi^ed  herself  in  a  dressing-gown,  and 
attempted  to  escape  by  the  door,  "but  the  corridor  by  which  she  hoped 
to  fly  was  already  a  prey  to  the  flames.  She  had  then  returned  to  her 
room,  calling  foi-  help  as  loudly  as  she  could,  when  suddenly  her  win- 
dow, which  was  twenty  feet  from  tlie  ground,  was  opened,  a  young 
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peasant  jumped  iuto  the  chamber,  seized  her  in  his  arms,  and  witli 
superhuman  skill  and  strength  conveyed  her  to  the  turf  of  the  lawn, 
where  she  fainted.  When  slie  recovered,  her  father  was  ])y  her  side. 
All  the  servants  sui-rouiided  her,  offering  her  assistance.  An  entire 
wing  of  the  villa  was  burnt  down ;  but  what  was  that,  as  Carmela  was 
safe  and  uninjured? 

"  Her  preserver  was  everywhere  scnight  for,  ])ut  her  presei-ver  did  not 
appear;  he  was  inquired  for  everywhere,  but  no  one  had  seen  him. 
Carmela  had  been  so  agitated  that  she  had  not  recognized  him. 

"As  the  count  was  immensely  rich,  excepting  the  dangtn-  Carmela 
had  run,  and,  as  ajjpeared  to  him,  the  marvelous  manner  in  which  she 
had  escaped,  which  was  rather  a  favor  of  Providence  than  a  real  mis- 
fortune, the  loss  occasioned  by  the  conflagration  was  to  him  but  a  trifle. 

"  The  next  day,  at  the  usual  liovir,  the  two  young  peasants  were  on 
the  borders  of  the  forest.  Luigi  arrived  first.  He  came  toward  Teresa 
in  high  spirits,  and  seemed  to  have  completely  foi'gotten  the  events  of 
the  j)revious  evening.  Teresa  was  very  pensive,  but  seeing  Luigi  so 
cheerful,  she  on  her  part  assumed  a  smiling,  careless  air,  which  was 
natural  to  her  when  no  excitement  of  passion  came  to  distm'b  her. 

"  Luigi  took  her  arm  beneath  his  own,  and  led  her  to  the  door  of  the 
grotto.  There  he  paused.  The  young  girl,  perceiving  that  there  was 
something  extraordinary,  looked  at  him  steadfastly. 

"  '  Teresa,'  said  Luigi,  '  yesterday  evening  you  told  me  you  would 
give  all  the  world  to  have  a  costume  similar  to  that  of  the  count's 
daughter.' 

"'Yes,'  replied  Teresa,  with  astonishment;  'but  I  was  mad  to  utter 
such  a  wish.' 

" '  And  I  replied,  "  Very  well,  you  shall  have  it.'  " 

" '  Yes,'  rejjlied  the  young  girl,  whose  astonishment  increased  at  every 
word  uttered  by  Luigi,  '  but  of  course  your  reply  was  only  to  please  me.' 

" '  I  have  never  promised  more  than  I  have  given  you,  Teresa,'  said 
Luigi  proudly.     '  Go  into  the  grotto  and  dress  youi'self.' 

"  At  these  words  he  drew  away  the  stone,  and  showed  Teresa  the 
grotto,  lighted  up  liy  two  wax  lights,  which  burned  on  each  side  of  a 
splendid  mirror ;  on  a  rustic  table,  made  by  Luigi,  were  spread  out  the 
pearl  necklace  and  the  diamond  pins,  and  on  a  chair  at  the  side  was  laid 
the  rest  of  the  costume. 

"  Teresa  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and,  without  inquiring  whence  this 
attire  came,  or  even  thanking  Luigi,  darted  into  the  grotto,  transformed 
into  a  dressing-room. 

"Luigi  pushed  the  stone  behind  her,  for  he  saw  on  the  crest  of  a 
small  adjacent  hill  which  prevented  him  from  seeing  Palestrina  from 
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where  he  was,  a  traveler  on  horseback,  who  stop]ie<l  a  iiKHiiciit,  as  if 
uncertain  of  his  road,  and  thus  presented  against  tlic  lilue  sky  that 
sharp  outline  peculiar  to  the  distances  of  southern  climivs.  Wlicii  he  saw 
Luigi,  he  put  his  horse  into  a  gallop  and  advanced  toward  him. 

"  Luigi  was  not  mistaken.  The  traveler,  who  was  going  from  Palcs- 
trina  to  Tivoli,  had  lost  his  way.  The  young  man  directed  him  ;  but  as 
at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distances  tlu^  road  again  divided  into  three  ways, 
and  on  reaching  these  the  traveler  miglit  again  stray  from  his  route,  he 
begged  Lu.igi  to  be  his  guide. 

"  Luigi  threw  his  cloak  on  the  ground,  placed  his  carbine  on  his 
shoulder,  and  freed  from  his  heavy  covering,  preceded  the  traveler  with 
the  i-apid  step  of  a  moutaineer,  which  a  horse  can  scarcely  keep  up  with, 
in  ten  minutes  Luigi  and  the  traveler  reached  the  cross-roads  mentioned 
by  the  young  shepherd.  On  ai-riving  there,  with  an  air  as  majestic  as 
that  of  an  emperor,  he  stretched  his  hantl  toward  that  one  of  the  roads 
which  the  traveler  was  to  follow. 

"  '  That  is  your  road,  excellency,  and  now  you  cannot  again  mistake.' 

" '  And  here  is  your  recompense,'  said  the  traveler,  offering  the  young- 
herdsman  some  pieces  of  small  money. 

"'Thank  you,' said  Luigi,  drawing  back  his  hand;  '1  render  a  ser- 
vice, I  do  not  sell  it.' 

"  *  Well,'  replied  the  traveler,  who  seemed  used  to  this  ditfereuce 
between  the  servility  of  a  man  of  the  cities  and  the  pride  of  a  mount- 
aineer, '  if  you  refuse  pay,  you  will,  perhaps,  accept  of  a  present.' 

"  'Ah,  yes,  that  is  another  thing.' 

" '  Then,'  said  the  traveler,  '  take  these  two  Venice  sequins  and  give 
them  to  your  bride,  to  make  herself  a  pair  of  ear-rings.' 

"'And  then  do  you  take  this  jtoniai-d,'  said  the  young  herdsman; 
'  you  will  not  tind  one  with  a  handle  better  carved  between  Alljana  and 
Civita-Castellana.' 

"  'I  accept  it,'  answered  the  traveler ;  '  but  then  the  obligation  will  l)e 
on  my  side,  for  this  poniard  is  worth  moi-e  than  two  setjuins.' 

" '  For  a  dealer,  perhaps ;  but  for  me,  who  engraved  it  myself,  it  is 
hardly  worth  a  piastre.' 

"  '  What  is  your  name  ? '  ihcpiired  the  traveler. 

•"  '  Luigi  Vampa,'  replied  the  shepherd,  with  the  same  air  as  he  would 
have  replied,  Alexander,  King  of  Macedon.    '  And  yours  f ' 

" '  I,'  said  the  traveler,  '  am  called  Sindbad  the  Sailor.' " 
Franz   d'Epinay  started  with  surprise. — "  .Sindbad  the  Sailoi-  ?  "  he 
said. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  narrator ;  "  that  was  the  name  which  the  traveler 
gave  to  Vampa  as  his  own." 
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"  Wc41,  iiiid  what  may  you  liavc  to  say  aj^ainst  this  iiaiuc  V  iii(|uiii'il 
Albert;  "  it  is  a,  very  pretty  iiaiiie,  and  tlic  adventures  of  the  geiitlcuiaii 
of  that  uaiue  anuised  me  very  much  in  my  yontli,  I  must  confess." 

Franz  said  no  more.  The  name  of  Sindbad  the  Sailoi-,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  awakened  in  him  a  world  of  I'ecoUections,  as  had.  the  name 
of  the  Count  of  Monte-Ciisto  on  the  pi'evious  evening. 

"  Proceed  ! "  said  he.  to  the  host. 

"  Vanipa  ]mt  the  two  sequins  haughtily  into  iiis  pocket,  and  slowly 
retui'Tied  by  llie  way  lu(  luui  gone.  As  he  came  within  two  or  three 
hundred  paces  of  the  grotto,  he  thought  he  heard  a  cr.y.  He  listened  to 
know  whence  the  sound  could  jtroceed.  A  moment  afterward,  and  he 
heard  his  own  name  pronounced  distinctly. 

"  The  ci-y  proceeded  from  the  grotto.  He  bounded  like  a  chamois, 
cocking  his  carl)ine  as  he  went,  and  in  a  mouKuit  reached  the  smumit  of 
a  hill  o})posite  to  that  on  which  he  had  perceivetl  the  ti-aveler. 

"  Thence  cries  of  'Help !  lielp !'  came  more  distinctly  on  his  ear.  He 
cast  his  (>yes  around  him,  and  saw  a  man  carrying  ofE  Teresa,  as  the 
centaur  Nessus  carried  oft'  Deianira. 

"  This  man,  who  was  hastening  toward  the  wood,  was  ah-eady  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  on  the  road  from  the  grotto  to  the  forest.  Vampa 
measured  the  distance;  the  man  was  at  least  two  hundred  paces  in 
advance  of  him,  and  there  was  not  a  chance  of  overtaking  him  l>efore 
he  reached  the  wood.  The  young  shephei'd  stopped,  as  if  his  feet  liad 
been  rooted  to  the  gi'ound ;  then  he  put  the  biitt  of  his  carbine  to  his 
shoulder,  slowly  took  aim  at  the  ravisher,  followed  him  for  a  second  in 
his  track,  and  then  tired. 

"  The  ravisher  stopped  suddenly,  his  knees  bent  under  him,  and  he 
fell  with  Teresa  in  his  arms.  The  young  girl  rose  instantly,  but  the 
man  lay  on  the  earth  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Vampa  then 
rushed  toward  Teresa ;  for  at  ten  paces  from  the  dying  man  her  legs 
had  failed  ln'i-,  and  she  had  dropped  on  her  knees,  so  that  the  young 
man  feared  that  the  ball  that  had  brought  down  his  enemy  had  also 
wounded  his  betrothed. 

"  Fortunately,  she  was  unscathed,  and  it  was  fright  alone  that  had 
overcome  Teresa.  When  Luigi  had  assured  himself  that  she  was  safe 
and  sound,  he  turned  toward  the  wounded  man.  He  had  just  exph'ed, 
with  clenched  hands,  his  mouth  in  a  si^asm  of  agony,  and  his  hair  on 
end  in  the  sweat  of  death.  His  eyes  remained  open  and  menacing. 
Yampa  approached  the  carcass,  and  recognized  Cucumetto. 

"  From  the  day  on  which  the  bandit  had  been  saved  by  the  two 
young  peasants,  he  had  been  enamored  of  Teresa,  and  had  sworn  she 
should  be  his.     From  that  time  he  had  watched  them,  and  j^rofiting  by 
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the  moment  when  her  lover  had  left  her  iiloiic,  whilst  hi;  guided  the 
traveler  on  his  way,  had  carried  her  off,  and  Ijelieved  he  at  length  had 
her  in  his  power,  when  the  ball,  directed  by  the  unen-iiig  aim  oi'  the 
young  herdsman,  liad  pierced  his  heart.     Vampa  gazed  on  him  foi' 


--^^^^Ifecfe 
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a  moment  without  betraying  the  slightest  emotion  ;  whilst,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  Teresa,  shuddering  in  every  limb,  dared  not  ai)])roach  the  slain 
ruftian  but  by  degrees,  and  threw  a  hesitating  glance  at  the  dead  body 
over  the  shoulder  of  her  lover.  Suddenly  Vampa  turned  toward  his 
mistress : 
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"'Ah!   ah! 'said  h* 'j;ood,  j;oo(l !   you  are   atthvd  ;  it  is  now  my 

til  Ml  to  dress  myself.' 

"  Teresa  was  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  the  garb  of  the  Count  di 
8au-Felice's  daughter.  Vuuipa  took  Cucumetto's  body  iu  his  arms  and 
conveyed  it  to  the  grotto,  whilst  in  her  turn  Teresa  remained  outside. 

"  If  a  second  traveler  had  passed,  he  would  have  seen  a  strange 
thing, —  a  shepherdess  watching  her  flock,  clad  in  a  cachemire  gown, 
with  ear-rings  and  necklace  of  pearls,  diamond  pins,  and  Ijuttons  of  sap- 
phires, emeralds,  and  riTbies. 

"  He  would,  no  douljt,  have  believed  that  he  had  returned  to  the  times 
of  Florian,  and  would  have  declared,  on  returning  to  Paris,  that  he  had 
met  The  Shcphvrde.ss  of  the  Alps  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  Sabine  Hill. 

"  At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Vampa  quitted  the  grotto ;  his 
costume  was  no  less  elegant  than  that  of  Teresa.  He  wore  a  vest  of 
garnet-colored  velvet,  Avith  buttons  of  cut  gold ;  a  silk  waistcoat  covered 
with  embroidery ;  a  Roman  scarf  tied  round  his  neck ;  a  cartouche-box 
worked  with  gold,  and  red  and  green  silk ;  sky-l)lue  v(4vet  breeches, 
fastened  above  the  knee  with  diamond  buckles ;  gaiters  of  deer-skin, 
worked  with  a  thousand  arabesques,  and  a  hat  whereon  hung  ribbons  of 
aU  colors ;  two  watches  hung  from  his  girdle,  and  a  sjilendid  poniard 
was  in  his  belt. 

"  Teresa  uttered  a  cry  of  admiration.  Vampa  in  this  attire  resembled 
a  painting  by  Leopold  Robert  or  Schnetz.  He  had  assumed  the  entire 
costume  of  Cncumetto. 

"  The  young  man  saw  the  ett'ect  produced  on  his  betrothed,  and  a 
smile  of  jjride  passed  over  his  lips. 

" '  Now,'  he  said  to  Teresa,  '  are  you  ready  to  share  my  fortune,  what- 
ever it  may  be  ?  ' 

"  '  Oh,  yes  ! '  exclaimed  the  young  girl  enthusiastically. 

" '  And  follow  me  wherever  I  go  I ' 

'"To  the  world's  end.' 

"  '  Then  take  my  arm,  and  let  us  on  ;  we  have  no  time  to  lose.' 

"  The  young  girl  did  so,  without  questioning  her  lover  as  to  where  he 
was  conducting  her,  for  he  appeared  to  her  at  this  moment  as  hand- 
some, proud,  and  powerful  as  a  god.  They  went  toward  the  forest,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  entered  it. 

"  We  need  scarcely  say  that  all  the  paths  of  the  mountain  wei"e  known 
to  Vanqxi ;  he  therefore  went  forward  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
although  there  was  no  beaten  track ;  but  he  knew  his  path  by  looking 
at  the  trees  and  bushes  ;  and  thus  they  kept  on  advancing  for  nearly  an 
hour  and  a  half.  At  the  end  of  this  time  they  had  reached  the  thickest 
part  of  the  forest.    A  torrent,  whose  bed  was  dry,  led  into  a  deep  gorge. 
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Vampa  took  this  wild  road,  wliich,  iiicl()S('(l  between  two  ridges,  and 
shadowed  by  the  tufted  umbrage  of  the  pines,  seemed,  but  for  the  absence 
of  the  ./rtf77/.s-  (Irscoi.siis,  that  ])at]i  to  Avcrnus  of  wliich  Virgil  sjx'aks. 
Teresa  had  ])ee()me  alarmed  at  the  wild  and  deserted  look  of  the  place, 
and  pressed  closely  against  her  guide,  not  uttering  a  syllable;  but  as 
she  saw  liim  advance  with  even  step  and  composed  countenance,  she 
endeavored  to  repi'ess  her  emotion. 

"  Suddenly,  about  ten  paces  from  them,  a  man  advanced  from  l»ehind 
a  tree  and  aimed  at  Vampa. 

"  '  Not  anoth(>r  step,'  he  said,  '  or  you  are  a  dead  man.' 

"  '  What  then  ! '  said  Vampa,  raising  his  hand  witli  a  gestiu'e  of  dis- 
dain, whilst  Teresa,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  her  alarm,  clung  closely 
to  him ;  '  do  wolves  rend  each  other  ? ' 

"  '  Who  are  you  f  inquired  the  sentine.. 

"  '  I  am  Luigi  Vampa,  shei)herd  of  the  farm  of  San-Felice.' 

'"What  do  you  want?' 

"  '  I  would  speak  with  your  companions  who  are  in  the  recess  at  Rocca 
Bianca.' 

"  '  Follow  me,  then,'  said  the  sentinel ;  '  or,  as  you  know  your  way,  go 
first.' 

"  Vampa  smiled  disdainfully  at  this  precaution  of  the  bandit,  went 
before  Teresa,  and  continued  to  advance  with  the  same  firm  and  easy 
step  as  before.  At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  the  bandit  made  them  a  sign 
to  stop.  The  two  young  persons  obeyed.  Then  the  bandit  thrice  imitated 
the  cry  of  a  crow ;  a  croak  answered  this  signal. 

" '  Good ! '  said  the  sentry ;  '  you  may  now  advance.' 

"  Luigi  and  Teresa  again  set  forward ;  as  they  advanced,  Teresa  clung 
treml)lingly  to  her  lovei',  as  she  saw  through  the  trees  arms  appear  and 
the  barrels  of  carbines  shine.  The  clearing  of  Rocca  Bianca  was  at  the 
top  of  a  small  mountain,  which  no  doubt  in  former  days  had  been  a  vol- 
cano—  an  extinct  volcano  before  the  days  when  Remus  and  Romulus 
had  deserted  All^a  to  foiind  the  city  of  Rome. 

"Teresa  and  Luigi  reached  the  summit,  and  all  at  once  found  them- 
selves in  the  presence  of  twenty  l)andits. 

" '  Here  is  a  young  man  who  seeks  and  wishes  to  speak  to  you,'  said 
the  sentinel. 

"'What  has  he  to  say"?'  inquired  the  young  man  who  was  in  com- 
mand in  the  chiefs  absence. 

" '  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  tired  of  a  shepherd's  life,'  was  Vampa's 
reply. 

"  'Ah,  I  understand,'  said  the  lieutenant;  'and  you  seek  admittance 
into  our  ranks  ? ' 
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" '  Weleoino ! '  cried  several  baudits  of  Perrusino,  Pampiuara,  and 
Auagni,  who  had  recognized  Luigi  Vampa. 

"  '  Yes,  but  T  come  to  ask  something  more  tlian  to  be  your-  companion.' 

'"And  what  may  that  be?'  inquii'ed  the  l)andits,  with  astonishment. 

" '  I  come  to  ask  to  be  your  captain,'  said  the  young  man. 

"  Tlie  bandits  shouted  with  hxughter. 

"'And  wliat  have  you  done  to  aspire  to  this  honor?'  deiiiaiidcd 
Uie  lieutenant. 

" '  I  have  killed  your  chief,  Cucumetto,  whose  spoils  I  now  wear ;  and 
I  set  fire  to  the  Villa  Han-Felice  to  procure  a  wedding-dress  for  ray 
betrothed.' 

"All  liniir  afterward  Luigi  Vampa  was  chosen  captain,  ^^ce  Cucmn- 
etto,  ( leceased." 

"  Well,  my  dear  Albert,"  said  Franz,  turning  toward  his  friend, 
"  wliat  tliink  you  of  citizen  Luigi  Vampa  f  " 

"I  say  he  is  a  myth,"  replied  Albert,  "and  never  had  an  existence." 

"  And  what  may  a  myth  be  I "  inquired  Pastrini. 

"The  explanation  would  be  too  long,  my  dear  landlord,"  replied 
Franz. 

"And  you  say  that  Maitre  Vampa  exercises  his  profession  at  this 
moment  in  the  environs  of  Rome!" 

"  And  with  a  boldness  of  which  no  bandit  before  him  ever  gave  an 
example." 

"Then  the  police  have  vainly  tried  to  lay  hands  on  him?" 

"  ^^^ly,  you  see,  he  has  at  the  same  time  a  good  understanding  with 
the  shephei'ds  in  the  plains,  the  fishermen  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  smug- 
glers of  the  coast.  They  seek  for  him  in  the  mountains,  and  he  is  on 
the  river ;  they  follow  him  on  the  liver,  and  he  is  on  the  open  sea ;  then 
when  they  fancy  that  he  has  taken  refuge  in  the  isle  of  Giglio,  of 
Guanonti,  or  Monte-Cristo,  he  re-appears  suddenly  at  Albano,  Tivoli, 
or  La  Riccia." 

"  And  how  does  he  behave  toward  travelers  ? " 

"  Alas !  his  plan  is  very  simple.  It  depends  on  the  distance  he  may 
be  from  the  city,  w^hether  he  gives  eight  hoiirs,  twelve  hours,  or  a  day 
wherein  to  pay  their  ransom ;  and  when  that  time  has  elajised  he  allows 
another  hour's  grace.  At  the  sixtieth  minute  of  this  hour,  if  the  money 
is  not  forthcoming,  he  blows  out  the  prisoner's  brains  with  a  pistol-shot, 
or  i)lants  his  dagger  in  his  heart,  and  that  settles  the  accoimt." 

"Well,  Albert,"  inquired  Franz  of  his  companion,  "are  you  still  dis- 
posed to  go  to  the  Colosseum  by  the  outer  Boulevards  "l " 

"Perfectly,"  said  Alliert,  "if  the  way  be  more  picturesque." 
The  clock  struck  nine  as  the  door  opened,  and  a  coachman  appeared 
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"Excellencies,"  said  he,  "the  coadi  is  ready." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Franz,  "  h^t  us  to  the  Colosseum." 

"  By  the  Porta  del  Popolo  oi-  by  the  streets,  your  excel leucies '? '' 

"  By  the  streets,  iiiorblcK  !  l)y  the  streets ! "  cried  Franz. 


"Ah,  my  dear  fellow,"  said~  Albert,  I'ising,  and  lighting  his  third  cigar, 
"  really,  T  thought  you  had  more  courage." 

So  saying,  the  two  young  men  went  down  the  staircase,  and  gt>t 


into  the  carriage. 


CHAPTER   XXX TV 


THE     COLUSSKUM 


RANZ  had  discovorcd  a  iiiifMlc  (■(Hiisc,  so  that  during'  th« 
I'idc  to  the  Colosstnuii  tliej'pasiscd  not  a  single  am-ieiit  i-uin; 
consequently,  withoiit  any  gradual  i)reparatiou  which  could 
take  from  the  colossal  I  »uilding  a  span's  length  of  its  gigantic 
jnojiortions.  The  road  selected  was  a  continuation  of  the  Via  Sistiua; 
then,  liy  cutting  off  the  right  angle  of  the  sti-eet  in  which  stands  Santa 
Mai-ia  Maggiore,  and  proceeding  by  the  Via  Urbana  and  Han  Pietro  in 
Vincoli,  the  travelers  would,  tind  themselves  directly  opposite  the 
Colosseum. 

This  itinerary  possessed  another  great  advantage — that  of  leaving 
Franz  at  full  liberty  to  indulge  his  deep  reverie  uiwn  the  subject  of  the 
st(n-y  recounted  by  Pastrini,  in  which  his  mysterious  host  of  the  isle  of 
Monte-Cristo  was  so  strangely  mixed  uj).  Seated  with  folded  arms  in  a 
corner  of  the  carriage,  he  continued  to  ponder  over  the  singular  history 
ho  had  so  lately  listened  to,  and  to  ask  himself  an  interminable  number 
of  questions  touching  its  various  circumstances,  without,  however,  arriv- 
ing at  a  satisfactory  rejily  to  any  of  them. 

One  fact  more  than  the  rest  brought  his  friend  "  Sindbadthe  Sailor" 
back  to  his  recollection,  and  that  was  the  mysterious  sort  of  intimacy 
that  seemed  to  exist  1  letween  the  brigands  and  the  sailors,  and  Pastrini's 
account  of  Vampa's  haA-iug  found  refuge  on  l)oard  the  vessels  of  smug- 
glers and  fishermen  reminded  Franz  of  the  two  Corsican  bandits  he 
had  found  supping  so  amicably  with  the  crew  of  the  little  yacht,  which 
had  even  deviated  from  its  course  and  tou('hed  at  Porto- Vecchio  for  the 
sole  jjurpose  of  landing  them.  The  very  name  assumed  by  his  host  of 
Monte-Cristo,  and  again  repeated  by  the  landlord  of  the  Hotel  de  Lon- 
dres,  abundantly  proved  to  him  that  his  island  friend  was  playing  his 
philanthropic  part  equally  on  the  shores  of  Piombino,  Civita  Vecchia, 
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Ostia,  and  Gaeta,  as  on  tliose  of  Corsica,  Tuscany,  and  Spain;  and  as 
lie  himsell',  as  well  as  Franz  could  remember,  had  spoken  both  of  Tuins 
and  Palermo,  there  was  a  further  proof  thcreT)y  how  largely  his  circle 
of  acqvuiintaiices  extended. 

But  however  the  mind  of  the  young  man  might  be  absorbed  in 
these  reflections,  they  were  at  once  dispersed  at  the  sight  of  the  dark, 
gigantic  specter  of  the  Colosseum,  through  the  various  openings  of 
which  the  pale  moonlight  flickered  like  the  gleam  from  the  eyes  of 
phantoms.  The  carriage  stopped  near  the  Meta  Sudans,  the  door  was 
opened,  and  the  young  men,  eagerly  alighting,  found  themselves  opi)o- 
site  a  cicerone,  who  a})peared  to  havci  spi'ung  up  from  the  ground. 

The  usual  guide  from  the  hotel  having  followed  them,  tliey  thus 
had  two  conductors;  nor  is  it  possible,  at  Rome,  to  avoid  this  a])undant 
supply  of  guides ;  besides  the  ordinary  cicerone  who  seizes  upon  you 
directly  you  set  foot  in  your  hotel,  and  never  quits  you  while  you  remain 
in  the  city,  there  is  also  a  special  cicerone  belonging  to  each  monu- 
ment— nay,  almost  to  each  part  of  a  monument.  It  may,  therefore,  Ije 
easily  imagined  there  is  no  scarcity  of  guides  at  the  Colosseum,  that 
wonder  of  all  ages,  which  Martial  thiis  eulogizes : 

"  Let  Memphis  cease  to  boast  the  barbarous  miracles  of  hei'  pyramids,  uor  the  wonders 
of  Babylon  be  talked  of  amonfr  us  ;  all  must  bow  to  the  superiority  of  the  ijfig'autic  labor 
of  the  Cajsars,  and  the  many  voices  of  Fame  spread  far  and  wide  the  surpassing  merits 
of  this  incomparable  monument." 

As  for  Albert  and  Fi-anz,  they  essayed  not  to  escape  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  ciceroni ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  so  nmch  the  more 
difficidt,  as  the  guides  alone  are  permitted  to  visit  these  monuments 
with  torches  in  their  hands.  Thus,  then,  the  young  men  made  no 
attempt  at  resistance,  but  blindly  surrendered  themselves  to  their  con- 
ductors. 

Franz  had  already  made  seven  or  eight  similar  excursions  to  the 
Colosseum,  while  his  less-favored  companion  trod  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  the  classic  ground  forming  the  monument  of  Flavins  Vespasian, 
and,  to  his  credit  be  it  spokcni,  his  mind,  even  amid  the  glib  lo<iiiacity 
of  the  guides,  was  deeply  touched.  Certainly  no  one  can  have  any 
notion  without  having  seen  them  of  the  majesty  of  such  a  ruin  whose 
vast  proportions  appear  twice  as  large  when  viewed  by  the  mysterious 
beams  of  a  sottthern  moon,  whose  rays  equal  the  twilight  of  the  west. 

Scarcely,  therefore,  had  the  reflective  Franz  walked  a  huntbed  steps 
beneath  the  interior  porticos  of  the  ruin,  than,  abandoning  Albert  to 
the  guides,  who  would  l)y  no  means  yield  their  prescriptive  right  of 
carrying  their  victims  through  the  routine  of  the  "Lion's  Den,"  the 
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"Hall  of  the  Gladiators,"  aud  the  "State  Box  of  the  Emperor,"  he 
ascended  a  half-dilapidated  staircase,  and,  leaving  them  to  follow  their 
monotonous  round,  seated  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  column,  and  immedi- 
ately oppositi'  a  large  chasm,  which  jjermitted  him  to  view  the  giant  of 
granite  in  all  its  majestic  dimensions. 

Franz  had  remained  for  nearly  a  <piarter  of  an  hour  hidden  l)y  the 
column  hut  watching  Albert  and  his  guides,  who,  holding  torches  in 
their  hands,  had  emerged  from  a  vomitorium  placed  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  Colosseum,  and  then  again  disappeared,  like  shadows 
after  an  iffuh  fatuns,  down  the  stejjs  conducting  to  the  seats  reserved 
for  the  Vestal  virgins,  when  all  at  once  his  ear  caught  a  sound  resem- 
hling  that  of  a  stone  rolling  down  the  stau'case  opposite  the  one  by 
which  lie  had  himself  ascended.  There  was  nothing  remarkal)le  in  the 
circumstance  of  a  morsel  of  gTanite  giving  way  and  falling  hea\'ily 
below;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  substance  that  fell  gave  way 
beneath  a  foot,  and  that  the  sound  of  feet  was  approaching  him, 
although  he  that  caused  it  was  trying  his  best  to  deaden  the  sound. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  figure  of  a  man  was  visible,  gradually  emerg- 
ing from  the  staircase  opposite,  which  was  lighted  by  the  moon,  while 
the  stei)s  going  down  were  plunged  in  darkness. 

The  stranger  might  be  a  person  who,  like  Franz,  preferred  the 
enjoyment  of  solitude  to  the  frivolous  gabble  of  the  guides,  and  then 
his  appearance  would  have  nothing  extraordinary  in  it ;  but  the  hesita- 
tion with  which  he  proceeded  onward,  stopping  and  list(niing  with 
anxious  attention  at  every  step  he  took,  convinced  Franz  he  expected 
the  arrival  of  some  person. 

By  a  sort  of  instinctive  impulse,  Franz  withdrew  as  much  as  possi- 
ble behind  his  pillar. 

About  ten  feet  from  the  spot  where  himself  and  the  stranger  were 
placed,  the  roof  had  given  way,  leaving  a  large  roiind  aperture,  through 
which  might  be  seen  the  sky  thickly  studded  with  stars. 

Around  this  opening,  which  had,  possibly,  for  ages  permitted  a  free 
entrance  to  the  moonbeams,  grew  a  quantity  of  creeping  plants,  whose 
delicate  green  branches  stood  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  clear  azm*e 
of  the  fii-mament,  while  large  masses  of  creepers  and  strong  shoots  of 
i\'y  hung  floating  to  and  fro  like  so  many  wa\'ing  stiings. 

The  person  whose  mysterious  arrival  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
Franz  stood  in  a  kind  of  half-light,  that  rendered  it  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish his  features,  although  his  dress  was  easily  made  out.  He  wore 
a  large  brown  mantle,  one  fold  of  which,  thrown  over  his  left  shoulder, 
served  likewise  to  mask  the  lower  i)art  of  his  coiintenance,  while  the 
upper  part  was  completely  hidden  by  his  broad-brimmed  hat     The 
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lower  part  of  his  clross  was  more,  distiuctly  visihln  by  the  l)rij;iit  riiys  ol' 
the  moon,  which,  cnteriug  through  the  broken  ceiling,  permitted  the 
observer  to  scc^  a  pair  of  black  pantaloons  coquettishly  falling  over  pat- 
ent-leather boots. 


The  man,  if  not  a  member  of  the  aiistoeracy,  belonged  to  no  inferior 
station  of  life. 

Some  few  minutes  had  elapsed,  and  the  stranger  began  to  show 
manifest  signs  of  impatience,  when  a  slight  uoise  was  heard  outside 
the  aperture  in  the  roof.      Almost  immediately  a  shadow  seemed  to 
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obstruct  the  liglit,  and  the  figure  ol'  u  luuii  was  (*learly  seen  gazing  into 
the  darkness ;  then,  as  his  eye  caught  sight  of  the  man  in  the  mantle,  he 
grasiied  a  floating  mass  of  thickly  matted  ])ouglis,  and  glid<'d  down  )jy 
tlieii'  lielj)  to  within  three  oi-  fcmr  feet  of  the  ground,  and  then  leaj)ed 
lightly  on  his  feet.     The  man  wore  the  costume  of  a  Transteverino. 

"  I  beg  your  excellency's  pardon  for  keeping  you  waiting,"  said  the 
man,  in  the  Roman  dialect,  "  but  I  don't  think  I'm  many  minutes  after 
my  time;  ten  o'clock  has  just  struck  by  the  clock  of  Saint  John 
Lateran." 

"  Say  not  a  word  about  being  late,"  rei)lied  the  stranger,  in  pui'est 
Tuscan;  "'tis  I  wlio  am  too  soon.  Hut  even  if  you  had  caused  me  to 
wait  a  little  while,  I  should  have  felt  (piite  sure  that  the  delay  was  not 
occasioned  by  any  fault  of  yours." 

"  Your  excellency  is  perfectly  right,"  said  the  man ;  "  1  cume  here 
direct  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  I  had  an  immense  deal  of 
trou])le  befoi'e  I  could  get  to  speak  to  Bej^po." 

"  And  who  is  Beppo  I " 

"  Oh,  Beppo  is  employed  in  the  piison,  and  I  give  him  so  much  a 
year  to  let  me  know  what  is  going  on  within  his  holiness's  castle. 

"  Indeed  !     You  are  a  jjrovident  person,  I  see." 

"  Why,  you  see,  no  one  knows  what  may  liaj)pen.  Perhaps  s(jme  of 
these  days  I  maybe  entrapped,  like  poor  Peppino,  and  may  be  very  glad 
to  have  some  little  mouse  to  gnaw  the  meshes  of  my  net." 

"  Briefly,  what  did  you  learn  ? " 

"  TJiat  two  executions  will  take  place  the  day  after  to-morrow  at  two 
o'clock,  as  is  customary  at  Eome  at  the  commencement  of  all  gi-eat  fes- 
tivals. One  of  the  culjirits  will  be  mazsolato ;  he  is  an  atrocious  villain, 
who  murdered  the  priest  who  brought  him  up,  and  deserves  not  the 
smallest  pity.  The  other  sufferer  is  sentenced  to  be  decapitato ;  and  he, 
your  excellency,  is  poor  Peppino." 

"  The  fact  is,  that  you  have  inspii'ed  not  only  the  pontifical  govern- 
ment, but  also  the  neighboring  states,  with  such  extreme  fear,  that  they 
are  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  making  an  example." 

"  But  Peppino  did  not  even  belong  to  my  band ;  he  was  merely  a  poor 
shepherd,  whose  only  crime  consisted  in  furnishing  us  with  i^rovisions." 

"  Which  makes  him  your  accomplice  to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  but 
mark  the  distinction  with  which  he  is  treated ;  instead  of  being  knocked 
on  the  head,  as  you  would  lie  if  once  they  caught  hold  of  you,  he  is  simply 
sentenced  to  be  guillotined,  by  which  means,  too,  the  amusements  of  the 
day  are  diversified,  and  there  is  a  spectacle  to  please  every  spectator." 

"  Without  reckoning  the  wholly  unexpected  one  I  am  preparing  to 
surprise  them  with." 
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"My  good  friend,"  said  tliu  man  iu  tliu  clouk,  "excuse  me  I'or  saying 
that  you  seem  to  me  precisely  in  the  mood  to  commit  some  wild  act." 

"  I  have  resolved  to  stop  at  nothing  to  restore  a  poor  devil  to  liberty 
who  has  got  into  this  scrape  solely  from  having  served  me.  I  should 
despise  myself  as  a  coward,  did  1  desert  the  brave  fellow." 

"  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  I " 

"To  surround  the  scaffold  with  twenty  men,  who,  at  a  signal  ft'oin 
me,  will  rush  forward  directly  Pejjpino  is  brought  for  execution,  and, 
stiletto  in  hand,  carry  off  the  i:)risoner." 

"  That  seems  to  me  as  hazardous  as  uncertain,  and  convinces  mc  my 
scheme  is  far  better  than  yours." 

"  And  what  is  your  excellency's  prf)ject '! " 

"  Just  this  !  I  will  so  give  two  thousand  piastres  to  some  one  I  know, 
and  he  shall  obtain  a  respite  till  next  year  for  Peppino;  and  duiing 
that  year,  another  skillfully  jdaced  one  thousand  piastres  shall  afford 
him  the  means  of  escaping  from  his  prison." 

"  And  do  you  feel  sure  of  succeeding  I  " 

"Parf//f»,.'"  exclaimed  the  man  in  the  cloak,  suddenly  expressing 
himself  in  French. 

"  What  did  your  excellency  say '? "  inquired  the  other. 

"  I  said,  my  good  fellow,  that  I  would  do  more  single-handed  by  the 
means  of  my  gold  than  you  and  all  your  ti'oop  could  ett'ect  with  their 
stilettos,  pistols,  carl)ines,  and  blunderbusses.     Leave  me,  then,  to  act." 

"All  right,  but  we  shall  1)e  in  readiness  in  case  your  excellency 
should  fail." 

"  Take  what  precautions  you  please,  but  rely  upon  my  obtaining  the 
reprieve." 

"  Remember,  the  execution  is  fixed  for  the  day  after  to-nKjrrow,  and 
that  you  have  but  one  day." 

"  And  what  then  1  Is  not  a  day  divided  into  twenty-four  lioui-s,  each 
hour  into  sixty  minutes,  and  every  minute  subdivided  into  sixty  sec- 
onds f  Now,  in  eighty-six  thousand  four  hundred  seconds  very  many 
things  can  be  done." 

"And  how  shall  I  know  whether  your  excellency  has  succeeded  or  not  f " 

"Oh!  that  is  very  easily 'arranged;  I  have  engaged  the  three  lower 
windows  at  the  Cafe  Rospoli ;  should  I  have  obtained  the  respite,  the 
two  outside  windows  will  be  hung  with  yellow  damasks,  and  the  center 
with  white,  having  a  large  cross  iu  red." 

"And  whom  will  you  employ  to  carry  the  reprieve  to  the  officer 
directing  the  execution  1 " 

"  Send  one  of  your  men  disguised  as  a  penitent,  and  I  will  give  it  to 
him ;  his  di'ess  will  procure  him  the  means  of  approaching  the  scaffold. 
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iiiid  lie  will  (lcli\('i-  tlic  oi<lci'  to  the  officer,  wIkj,  in  bis  turn,  ■will  hand 
it  to  the  executioner.  In  the  mean  time,  acquaint  Peppino  with  the  news, 
if  it  l>e  only  to  prevent  his  dyiiij^  of  fear  or  losing  his  senses,  because  in 
either  case  a  very  useless  expense  will  have  been  incuiTed." 

"  Youi-  excellency,"  said  the  man,  "  you  are  fully  persuaded  of  my 
entire  devotion  to  you,  are  you  not ! " 

"  Nay,  I  hope  so,  at  least,"  replied  the  cavalier  in  the  cloak. 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  save  Peppino,  henceforward  you  shall  receive 
not  only  devotedness,  but  obedience." 

"  Have  a  care  how  far  you  pledge  yourself,  my  good  fi'iend,  for  I  may 
remind  you  of  your  promise  some  day,  when  I,  in  my  turn,  may  requii-e 
your  aid." 

"  In  the  hour  of  need,  your  excellency  will  find  me  what  I  have  found 
you  to-day ;  and  if  from  the  other  end  of  the  world  you  but  write  me, 
'  Do  this! '  done  it  shall  ])e,  on  the  word  of " 

"  Hush  !  "  interrupted  the  stranger ;  "  I  hear  a  noise." 

"  'Tis  some  travelers,  who  are  visiting  the  Colosseum  by  torchlight." 

"  'Twere  better  we  should  not  be  seen  together ;  those  guides  are  noth- 
ing but  spies,  and  might  possibly  recognize  you ;  and,  however  I  may 
be  honored  by  your  friendshii?,  my  worthy  friend,  if  once  the  extent  of 
our  intimacy  were  knoAvn,  I  am  saiUy  afraid  my  reputation  would  suifer 
thereljy." 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  obtain  the  reprieve  ?  " 

"  The  middle  ^\indow  at  the  Cafe  Kospoli  will  l^e  hung  with  white 
damask,  Ijearing  on  it  a  red  cross." 

"And  if  you  fail!" 

"  Then  three  yellow  draperies." 

"  And  then  ? " 

"  And  then,  my  good  fellow,  use  yoiu-  daggers  in  any  way  you  please, 
and  I  f  m-ther  promise  you  to  T)e  there  as  a  spectator  of  yoiu"  prowess." 

"  Adieu,  yom-  excellency ;  depend  upon  me  as  I  do  upon  you." 
Sajang  these  words,  the  Transteverino  disappeared  down  the  staii"- 
case,  while  his  companion,  muffling  hia  featm'es  more  closely  than  before 
in  the  folds  of  his  mantle,  passed  almost  close  to  Franz,  and  descended 
to  the  arena  liy  an  outward  flight  of  steps.  The  next  minute  Franz 
heard  himself  called  by  Alljert,  bi;t  he  did  not  answer  till  the  two  men 
were  at  a  distance,  not  ^vishing  that  they  should  suspect  ha\'ing  had  a 
witness  to  their  discourse,  who,  if  unable  to  recognize  their  faces,  had 
at  least  heard  every  word  that  passed.  In  ten  minutes  from  the  parting 
of  the  strangers,  Franz  was  on  the  road  to  the  Hotel  d'Espagne,  listen- 
ing with  scarcely  polite  indifference  to  the  learned  dissertation  deliv- 
ered by  Albert,  after  Pliny  and  Calpurnius,  to;iching  the  iron-pointed  nets 
used  to  prevent  the  ferocious  beasts  from  springing  on  the  sj^ectators. 
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Franz  let  him  proceed  without  interruption;  he  longed  to  l)c  alone, 
and  able,  undisturbedly,  to  pcjnder  (jver  all  that  had  occm-red. 

One  of  the  two  men  was  an  t'litii'c  stranger  to  him,  but  not  so  the 
other;  and  though  Franz  had  been  unable  tu  distinguish  his  fc'aturcs, 


Peppino. 


from  his  being  either  wrapped  in  his  mantle  or  obscured  by  the  shadow, 
the  tones  of  his  voice  had  made  too  powerful  an  impression  on  him  the 
fii-st  time  he  heard  them  for  him  ever  again  to  forget  them.  It  was 
more  especially  when  speaking  in  a  manner  half  jesting,  half  bitter 
that  Franz's  ear  recalled  most  vividly  the  strident,  metallie  voice  that 
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had  made  him  ti'eml)le  in  the  gi'otto  of  Moiite-Cristo  and  in  tlic  ruins 
of  the  Colosseum  !  He  was  quite  convinced  that  the  man  was  no  other 
than  "Sindl.ad  tlic  Sailor." 

Under  any  other  circumstances,  his  curiosity  to  know  moi'e  of  so 
singular  a  personage  would  have  been  so  great  that  he  would  have 
sought  to  renew  their  ac(iuaintauce ;  hut  in  the  present  instance,  the 
conversation  he  had  overheard  made  him  judge  that  his  appearance  at 
such  a  time  would  he  anything  but  agreeable.  As  we  have  seen,  there- 
fore, he  permitted  liis  former  host  to  retire;  but  fully  promising  not  to 
let  a  second  occasion  slip,  sliould  chance  affoi'd  him  another  opi)ortunity. 

Franz  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  thoughts  to  sleep,  and  his 
night  was  passed  in  contemplation  of  the  chain  of  circumstances  con- 
necting the  visitor  to  the  Colosseum  and  the  inhaljitant  of  the  grotto  of 
Mont((-Cristo,  and  tending  to  prove  that  they  were  one  and  the  same 
person ;  and  the  more  he  thought,  the  firmer  gi-ew  his  opinion. 

Worn  out  at  length,  he  fell  asleeji  at  daybreak,  and  did  not  awake 
till  late.  Like  a  genuine  Frenchman,  Albert  had  arranged  for  the  even- 
ing; he  had  sent  to  engage  a  box  at  the  Tecitro  Argentino,  and  Fi-anz, 
having  a  number  of  letters  to  wi-ite,  relinquished  the  can-iage  to  Albert 
for  the  whole  of  the  day. 

At  five  o'clock  Albert  returned ;  he  had  left  his  letters  of  introduc- 
tion, and  had  received  in  return  invitations  for  every  evening,  and  had 
seen  Rome.     One  day  was  for  Albert  ample  time  for  all  this. 

Neither  had  he  neglected  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  piece  to  be 
played  that  niglit  at  the  Teatro  Argentino,  and  also  what  performers 
appeared  in  it.  The  opera  was  "  Parisiua,"  and  the  actors  were  Coselli, 
Moriani,  and  La  Spech. 

The  young  men,  therefore,  had  reason  to  consider  themselves  fortu- 
nate in  having  the  opportunity  of  hearing  one  of  the  best  works  by  the 
composer  of  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  supported  by  three  of  the  most 
renowned  vocalists  of  Italy. 

AlV)ert  had  never  ](een  al)le  to  endure  the  Italian  theaters,  with  their 
orchestras  from  which  nobody  stirs,  and  the  absence  of  balconies,  or 
open  boxes.  This  was  hard  on  a  man  who  had  had  his  stall  at  thi^ 
Bouffes  and  his  share  in  the  omnibus-box  at  the  Opera.  kStill,  in  despite 
of  this,  Albert  disjilayed  his  most  dazzling  and  effective  costume  each 
time  he  visited  the  theaters  ;  but,  alas !  his  rvcherchee  toilet  was  wholly 
thrown  away ;  for,  to  the  shame  of  one  of  the  most  worthy  representa- 
tives of  Parisian  fashion,  AH  lert,  aftei'  four  mouths'  wanderings  in  Italy, 
had  not  met  with  a  single  adventure. 

Sometimes  All)ei"t  would  affect  to  make  a  joke  of  his  want  of  success, 
l)ut  internally  he  was  dee}>ly  piqued  to  tliink  that  he,  Albert  de  Morcerf, 
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the  most  admired  youiiy  man  of  his  day,  should  merely  have  liis  lal)or 
t"(H'  liis  pains.  And  the  thing  was  so  much  the  more  annoying,  as, 
aecoi'ding  to  the  oliaracteristic  modesty  of  a  Fvencliman,  vVllx'i-t  liad 
quitted  I'aris  with  th(^  full  convietiou  that  he  had  only  to  sliow  himself 
in  Italy  to  carry  all  before  him,  and  that  upon  his  retui-ii  lie  should 
astonish  the  Parisian  world  with  the  recital  of  his  numerous  love-affairs. 

Alas  !  poor  Albert !  Nothing  of  the  kind  happened ;  tlie  lovely  Gen- 
oese, Florentine,  and  Neapolitan  countesses  W(3i-e  all  faithful,  if  not  to 
their  husbands,  at  least  to  their  h)vers;  and  all  lie  gained  was  the  pain- 
ful conviction  that  the  ladies  of  Italy  have  tliis  advantage  over  those 
of  France,  that  they  are  faithful  even  in  their  infidelity. 

Albert,  besides  being  an  elegant  young  man,  had  considerable  talent; 
moreover,  he  was  a  viscount  —  a  recently  created  one,  certainly — but 
iu  the  pi'esent  day  who  cares  whether  you  dated  from  1399  or  merely 
1815 ;  but  to  crown  all  these  advantages,  he  c(^mmanded  an  income  of 
fifty  thousand  livres  ($10,000),  a  more  than  sufficient  sum  to  render  him 
a  personage  of  impoi'tance  in  Paris.  It  was,  therefore,  no  small  mortifi- 
cation to  him  to  have  visited  most  of  the  principal  cities  in  Italy  without 
having  excited  the  most  trifling  observation. 

Albert,  however,  hoped  to  indemnify  himself  at  Rome,  the  Carnival 
being,  in  all  the  different  states  and  kingdoms  in  which  this  festivity  is 
celeljrated,  a  period  of  liberty  when  even  the  gravest  mingle  in  the  follii>s 
of  this  time.  The  Carnival  was  to  commence  on  the  morrow ;  there- 
fore AllK'rt  had  not  an  instant  to  lose  in  setting  forth  his  programme. 

With  this  design  he  had  engaged  a  box  in  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  the  theater,  and  made  a  most  elaborate  toilet.  The  box  was  in  the 
first  circle ;  although  each  of  the  three  tiers  of  boxes  is  deemed  equally 
aristocratic,  and  is,  for  this  reason,  generally  styled  "  the  nobility's 
boxes." 

The  l)ox  engaged  for  the  two  friends  was  sufficiently  capacious  to 
contain  at  least  a  dozen  persons,  yet  had  cost  less  than  one  for  four  at 
the  x-^mbigu.  Another  motive  had  influenced  Albert's  selection  of  a 
seat:  who  knew  but  that,  thus  advantageously  placed,  he  could  not  fail 
to  attract  the  notice  of  some  fair  Roman;  and  an  introduction  might 
ensue  that  would  procure  him  the  offer  of  a  seat  in  a  carriage,  or  a  place 
in  a  piiiicely  balcony,  from  which  he  might  behold  the  gayeties  of  the 
Carnival  ? 

These  united  considerations  made  Albert  more  lively  than  he  had 
hithei'to  been.  He  turned  his  back  to  the  stage,  he  leaned  from  his  box 
and  scrutinized  each  pretty  woman  with  a  powerful  lor//)ieft(' ;  but, 
alas  !  this  attempt  to  attract  notice  wholly  failed ;  not  even  curiosity 
had  been  excited. 
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The  trutli  was,  every  one  was  talking  of  his  own  love-affairs,  of 
the  Carnival  that  began  next  day,  of  the  next  Holy  Week,  without 
thinking  of  the  actors  or  the  piece,  except  when  they  turned  to  listen 
to  a  recitative  of  CoseUi,  or  to  applaud  Moriani  or  Spech,  and  then 
resumed  the  conversation. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  first  act,  the  door  of  a  box  which  had  been 
hitherto  vacant  was  opened ;  a  lady  entered  to  whom  Franz  liad  Ijeen 
introduced  in  Paris,  where,  indeed,  he  had  imagined  she  still  was. 
Albert  cai;ght  the  start  with  which  his  friend  beheld  the  new  arrival, 
and  turning  to  him,  he  said,  hastUy : 

"  Do  you  know  the  lady  who  has  just  entered  the  box ! " 

"  Yes ;  what  do  you  think  of  her  I " 

"  Oh,  she  is  perfectly  lovely — what  a  complexion  !  And  su<-h  mag- 
nificent hair !     Is  she  French  I " 

"  No  ;  a  Venetian." 

"  And  her  name  is " 

"  Ct)untess  G ." 

"  All !  I  know  her  by  name,"  exclaimed  Albert ;  "  she  is  said  to 
possess  as  much  wit  as  beauty !  I  was  to  have  been  presented  to  her 
when  T  met  her  at  Madame  Villefort's  ball." 

"  Shall  I  assist  you  in  repairing  your  negligence  f "  asked  Franz. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  are  you  really  on  such  good  terms  with  her  as  to 
venture  to  take  me  to  her  box  ? " 

"  Wliy,  I  have  only  had  the  honor  of  conversing  with  her  three  or 
four  times  in  my  life ;  but  you  know  that  even  such  an  acquaintance  as 
that  might  warrant  my  doing  what  you  ask." 

At  this  instant  the  countess  perceived  Franz,  and  graciously  waved 
her  hand  to  him,  to  which  he  rephed  with  a  I'espectful  incUnation  of  the 
head.  "Uiion  my  word,"  said  Albert,  "you  seem  to  be  on  excellent 
terms  with  the  beaiitiful  countess ! " 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  returned  Franz,  calmly ;  "  what  makes  us 
Frenchmen  commit  the  most  egregious  blunders  is  oiu-  judging  every- 
thing by  ouj"  Parisian  notions.  In  >Spain,  and  especially  in  Italy,  never 
judge  about  intimacy  between  jfcoijle  Ijecause  they  are  on  familiar 
terms.     We  are  in  sympathy  with  the  countess,  nothing  more." 

"  Pray  tell  me,  is  it  sympathy  of  heart ! " 

"  No ;  of  taste ! "  continued  Franz,  gr-avely. 

"  In  what  manner ! " 

"  By  the  countess's  -vdsiting  the  Colosseum,  as  we  did  last  night,  by 
moonlight,  and  nearly  alone." 

"  You  were  with  her,  then  ? " 

"  I  was." 
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"  And  you  talked " 

"  Of  the  dead." 

"  Upon  my  word  !  "  cried  Albert,  "  it  must  have  been  very  entertain- 
ing- All  I  can  say  is,  if  ever  I  should  get  such  a  chance  with  the  fair 
countess,  the  living  should  be  ray  themC:" 

"  And  you  will  probably  be  wrong  " 


"  Meanwhile,"  said  Albert,  "  are  you  not  going  to  keep  your  promise  of 

introducing  me ! " 

"  Certainly,  directly  the  curtain  falls." 

"  What  a  confounded  long  time  this  first  act  lasts  ! " 

"  Only  listen  to  that  charming  finale  !     How  exquisitely  Coselli  sings 

the  part ! " 
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"  But  wliat  awkwardness !  " 

"  Well,  then,  what  do  you  say  to  La  ypi'ch  ?  did  you  ever  sen;  aiiy- 
thiiij;-  more  dramatic  f" 

"  Why,  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,  when  one  has  been  accustomed  to 

Malibran  and  Sontag " 

"  At  least,  you  must  admire  Moriani's  style  and  execution." 
"  I  do  not  like  dark  men  who  sing  blonde." 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  Franz,  turning  to  him,  while  Albert  continued 
to  point  his  glass  at  every  box  in  the  theater,  "  you  are  really  too  difficult 
to  please." 

The  curtain  at  length  fell,  to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  the  Viscount 
de  Morcerf,  who  seized  his  hat,  rapidly  passed  his  fingers  through  his 
hair,  arranged  his  cravat  and  wristbands,  and  signified  to  Franz  that  he 
was  waiting  for  him. 

Franz,  who  had  mutely  interrogated  the  countess,  and  received  from 
her  a  sign  that  he  woiild  be  welcome,  sought  not  to  retard  the  gratifica- 
tion of  All)ert,  but  commenced  at  once  the  tour  of  the  house,  closely 
followed  by  Albert,  who  availed  himself  of  a  few  minutes  to  settle  his 
collar  and  the  lapels  of  his  coat ;  and  knocked  at  the  countess's  box. 

The  door  was  immediately  opened,  and  the  young  man  who  was 
seated  beside  the  countess  in  the  front  of  the  lofje  instantly  rose,  in 
obedience  to  the  Italian  custom,  and  surrendered  Ms  place  to  the  stran- 
gers, who,  in  turn,  would  be  expected  to  retire  upon  the  arrival  of  other 
visitors. 

Franz  presented  Albert  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  young 
men,  both  as  regarded  his  position  and  his  talents ;  nor  did  he  say  more 
than  the  truth,  for  in  Paris  and  the  circle  in  which  the  viscount  moved 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  model.  Franz  added  that  his  companion, 
deeply  grieved  at  having  been  prevented  the  honor  of  being  presented 
to  the  countess  during  her  sojoiirn  in  Paris,  had  requested  him  to  remedy 
the  past  misfortune  by  conducting  him  to  her  box,  and  concluded  bj*  ask- 
ing pardon  for  his  presumjition  in  having  taken  upon  himself  to  do  so. 

The  countess,  in  reply,  bowed  gracefully  to  Albert,  and  extended 
her  hand  with  cordial  kindness  to  Franz. 

All:)ert,  at  her  in\'itation,  took  the  vacant  seat  beside  her ;  Franz  the 
one  behind  her  chair. 

AUiert  was  soon  deeply  discoursing  upon  Paris,  and  of  the  various 
persons  they  both  knew  there.  Franz  jjerceived  how  completely  he  was 
in  his  element ;  and,  unwilling  to  interfere,  took  up  Albert's  lonpiettc, 
and  began  in  his  turn  to  survey  the  audience. 

Sitting  alone,  in  the  front  of  a  box  innnediately  opposite,  on  the 
third  row,  was  a  woman  of  exquisite  beauty,  cbessed  in  a  Greek  cos- 
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tume,  which  it  was  evident,  from  the  ease  and  grace  witli  which  she 
woi'(^  it,  was  lier  customary  attire. 

Behind  her,  but  in  shadow,  was  the  outhue  of  a  man,  whose  featiu'es 
it  was  not  possible  to  distinguish. 

Franz  could  not  forbear  breaking  in  upon  the  conversation  between 
the  coimtcss  and  An)ert,  to  inquire  of  the  foi'mcr  if  she  knew  who  was 
the  fair  Albanian  ojjposite,  since  beauty  such  as  hers  was  well  worthy 
of  being  remarked  by  either  sex. 

"  All  I  can  tell  you  about  her,"  replied  the  countess,  "  is,  that  she  has 
been  at  Rome  since  the  beginning  of  the  season ;  for  I  saw  her  where 
she  now  sits  the  very  first  night  of  the  theater's  opening,  and  since  then 
she  has  never  missed  a  performance, —  sometimes  accompanied  by  the 
man  who  is  "with  her,  and  at  others  merely  attended  l)y  a  black  servant." 
"  And  what  do  you  think  of  her  personal  appearance  ? " 
"Oh,  I  consider  her  perfectly  lovely  —  she  is  just  my  idea  of  what 
Medora  must  have  been." 

Franz  and  the  countess  exchanged  a  smile,  and  then  the  latter 
resumed  her  conversation  with  Albert,  while  Franz  returned  to  his  sur- 
vey of  the  Albanian.  The  curtain  rose  on  the  ballet,  which  was  one  of 
those  excellent  Italian  ballets,  put  on  the  stage  l)y  Henri,  who  has 
established  for  himseK  a  great  reputation  throughout  Italy  foi'  his  taste 
and  skill  in  the  choregraphic  art  —  one  of  those  ballets  in  which  the 
whole  corps,  from  the  principal  dancers  to  the  humblest  supernumeraiy, 
are  all  engaged ;  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons  may  be  seen  exhibiting 
the  same  attitude,  or  elevating  the  same  arm  or  leg. 

The  ballet  was  called  ''Poliskar 

Howevei-  much  the  l)allet  might  have  claimed  his  attention,  Franz 
was  too  deeply  occupied  with  the  beautiful  Greek  to  take  any  note  of  it, 
while  she  seemed  to  experience  a  childlike  delight  in  watching  it  —  a 
delight  contrasting  strongly  with  the  utter  indifference  of  her  compan- 
ion, who,  during  the  whole  time  the  piece  lasted,  never  even  moved,  Init 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  l)right  celestial  dreams,  spite  of  the  furious  crash- 
ing din  produced  by  the  triunpets,  cymbals,  and  Chinese  bells  in  the 
orchestra. 

The  ballet  at  length  came  to  a  close,  and  the  curtain  fell  amidst  the 
loud  plaudits  of  an  enthusiastic  audience. 

Owing  to  the  plan  of  dividing  the  acts  of  the  opera  Avith  a  ballet,  the 
pauses  are  very  short ;  the  singers  having  time  to  repose  themselves  and 
change  their  costume  while  the  dancers  are  executing  their  pirouettes 
and  exhibiting  their  graceful  steps. 

The  overture  to  the  second  act  began ;  and  at  the  first  soimd  of  the 
leader's  bow,  Franz  observed  the  sleeper  slowly  arise  and  approach  the 
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Greek,  who  tui'ned  round  to  say  a  few  words  to  him,  and  then  leaued 
forward  again  on  her  box. 

The  countenance  of  the  person  who  had  addressed  her  remained  so 

completely  in  the  shade  that  Franz  could  not  distinguish  a  single  feature. 

The  curtain  drew  up,  and  the  attention  of  Franz  was  attracted  by 

the  actors ;  and  his  eyes  quitted  their  gaze  at  the  box  containing  the  fair 

Greek,  to  watch  tlie  stage. 

The  second  act  of  "  Parisina"  opens  with  the  duet  of  the  dreaiu,  in 
which  Parisina,  while  sleeping,  beti-ays  to  Azzo  the  secret  of  her  love  for 
Ugo.  The  injured  husband  goes  through  all  the  workings  of  jealousy, 
until,  conviction  seizing  on  his  mind,  he  awakens  her  to  announce  his 
vengeance. 

This  duet  is  one  of  the  finest,  most  expressive,  and  most  tei'iible  con- 
ceptions that  has  ever  emanated  from  the  fruitful  pen  of  Donizetti.  Franz 
now  listened  to  it  for  the  third  time ;  yet  its  notes  produced  a  profound 
effect.  He  rose  to  join  the  applause  that  followed ;  but  suddenly  his 
hands  fell  by  his  sides,  and  the  haU'-uttered  "  bravos"  expired  on  his  lips. 
The  occupant  of  the  box  in  which  the  Greek  girl  sat  left  his  seat  to 
stand  up  in  the  front,  so  that,  his  countenance  being  fully  revealed, 
Franz  had  no  diftieulty  in  recognizing  him  as  the  mysterious  inhabitant 
of  Monte-Cristo,  and  the  very  man  whose  voice  and  figm-e  had  seemed 
so  familiar  to  him  the  preceding  evening  in  the  ruins  of  the  Colosseum. 
All  doubt  was  now  at  an  end ;  his  singular  host  e\ddently  resided  at 
Rome.  The  agitation  of  his  mind  no  doubt  imparted  a  corresponding 
expression  to  his  f eatirres ;  for  the  countess,  after  gazing  with  a  puzzled 
look,  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  begged  to  know  what  had  hajipened. 

"  Madame  la  Comtesse,"  retiu'ned  Franz,  "  I  asked  you  a  shoi't  time 
since  if  you  knew  any  particulars  resijecting  the  Albanian  lady  ojiijosite ; 
I  must  now  beseech  you  to  inform  me  who  and  what  is  her  husband  ? " 

"  Nay,"  answered  the  countess,  "  I  know  no  more  of  him  than  her." 

"  Perhaps  you  never  before  remarked  him  f " 

"  "What  a  question !  so  truly  French  !  Do  you  not  know  that  we  Ital- 
ians have  eyes  only  for  the  man  we  love  f " 

"  True,"  replied  Franz. 

"  All  I  can  say,"  continued  the  countess,  taking  up  the  opera-glass 
and  du-ecting  it  to  the  box  in  question,  "  is,  that  the  gentleman  seems 
to  me  just  dug  i;p ;  a  corpse  permitted  by  some  grave-digger  to  quit  his 
tomb  for  a  while.    How  ghastly  pale  he  is ! " 

"  Oh,  he  is  always  as  colorless  as  you  now  see  him,"  said  Franz. 

"  Then  you  know  him  f "  asked  the  countess.  "  Now  it  is  my  turn  to 
ask  who  he  is !  " 

"  I  fancy  I  have  seen  him  before ;  and  I  even  think  he  recognizes 
me." 
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"  And  I  can  well  understand,"  said  the  countess,  shrugging  up  her 
beautiful  shoulders  as  though  a  shudder  passed  through  her  veins, 
"  that  those  who  have  once  seen  that  man  will  never  be  likely  to  forget 
him." 


The  sensation  experienced  by  Franz  was  e\adently  not  peculiar  to 
himself,  since  another  felt  the  same. 

"Well,"  inquu-ed  Franz,  after  the  countess  had  a  second  time  du-ected 
her  lorfinette  at  the  box,  "what  do  you  think  of  our  opposite  neighbor  ?  " 

"  wiiy,  that  he  is  no  other  than  Lord  Euthven  himself  in  a  living 
form." 
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This  fresh  allusion  to  Byroii  struck  Frauz ;  for  if  anything  was  likely 
to  induce  ))elief  in  the  existence  of  vampires,  it  was  this  man. 

"T  must  positively  find  oiil  who  and  what  he  is,"  said  Fi'anz,  i-ising 
from  his  seat. 

"No,  no!"  cried  the  countess,  "you  must  not  leave  me.  I  dejx'iid 
upon  you  to  escort  me  home.     Oli,  indeed,  I  cannot  ix-rmit  you  to  go." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  whispered  Franz,  "  that  you  entertain  any  fear  f " 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  answered  the  countess.  "  Byi-on  had  the  most  perfect 
belief  in  the  existence  of  vampires,  and  even  assured  me  he  had  seen 
some.  He  described  their  looks.  Oh!  Exactly  the  same  !  —  the  coal- 
black  hair,  hirge  In-ight  glittering  eyes,  in  which  a  wild  fire  seems  burn- 
ing,—  the  same  ghastly  paleness.  Then  observe,  too,  that  the  very  girl 
he  has  with  him  is  altogether  unlike  all  others.  She  is  a  foreigner  —  a 
stranger ;  a  dealer  in  magical  arts,  like  himself.  I  entreat  of  yori  not 
to  go  near  him.  To-morrow  pursue  your  researches  if  you  will ;  Init 
to-night,  I  mean  to  keep  you." 
Franz  insisted. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  said  the  countess ;  "  I  am  going  home.  I  have  a  party 
at  my  house  to-night,  and  therefore  cannot  possibly  remain  till  the  con- 
clusion of  the  opera.  Are  you  so  devoid  of  gallantry  as  to  refuse  me 
your  escort  ?  " 

There  was  nothing  else  left  for  Franz  to  do  but  to  take  up  his  hat, 
open  the  door  of  the  box,  and  offer  the  countess  his  arm. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  her  uneasiness  was  not  feigned ;  and  Franz 
himself  could  not  resist  a  species  of  sui:)erstitious  dread  —  so  much  the 
more  natural  in  him,  as  it  arose  from  recollection,  while  the  terror  of 
the  countess  sprang  fi'om  an  instinctive  feeling. 

Franz  could  even  feel  her  arm  tremljle  as  he  assisted  her  into  the 
carriage.  Franz  escorted  her  home.  There  was  no  company ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  was  not  expected  so  soon. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  the  countess,  in  reply  to  her  companion's  liaLf- 
reproachf ul  observation,  "  but  that  man  had  made  me  feel  quite  ill,  and 
I  longed  to  be  alone." 

Franz  essayed  to  smile. 

"  Nay,"  said  she,  "  smile  not.  It  springs  not  from  your  heart.  How- 
ever, promise  me  one  thing."    . 

"AVliatisit?" 

"  Promise  me,  I  say." 

"  I  will  do  anything  you  desire,  except  relinquish  my  determination 
of  finding  out  who  this  man  is.  I  have  more  reasons  than  you  can 
imagine  for  desiring  to  know  who  he  is,  from  whence  he  came,  and 
whither  he  is  going." 
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"  Wliere  he  comes  from  I  am  ignorant ;  but  I  can  readily  tell  yon 
where  ho  is  going  to,  and  that  is  down  below,  without  the  least  doubt." 

"Let  us  return  to  the  promise  you  wished  me  to  make,"  said  Franz. 

"Well,  then,  you  must  return  immediately  to  your  hotel,  and  make 
no  attempt  to  follow  this  man  to-night.  There  are  certain  affinities 
between  the  persons  we  quit  and  those  we  meet  afterward.  For 
heaven's  sake,  do  not  serve  as  a  conductor  between  that  man  and  me. 
Pursue  your  chase  after  him  to-morrow  as  eagerly  as  you  please ;  l)ut 
never  bring  him  near  me,  if  you  would  not  see  me  die  of  teri-oi-.  And 
now,  good-night.  Try  to  sleep ;  for  my  own  part,  I  am  cpiite  sure  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  close  my  eyes." 

So  saying,  the  countess  quitted  Franz,  leaving  him  unable  to  decide 
whether  she  were  merely  amusing  herself  at  his  expense,  or  that  her 
fears  and  agitations  were  genuine. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  hotel  Franz  found  Albert  in  his  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers,  listlessly  extended  on  a  sofa,  smoking  a  cigar. 

"  My  dear  fellow  !  "  cried  he,  springing  up,  "  is  it  really  you  t  Why, 
I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  Ijefore  to-morrow." 

"  My  dear  Albert !  "  replied  Franz,  "  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to 
tell  you,  once  and  forever,  that  you  entertain  a  most  erroneous  notion 
concerning  Italian  ladies.  I  should  have  thought  the  failures  you  have 
met  with  might  have  taught  you  better." 

"  Upon  my  soul !  these  women  would  puzzle  the  very  devil  to  read 
them  aright.  Why,  here — they  give  you  their  hand — they  press  yours 
in  return — they  keep  up  a  whispering  conversation — permit  yoii  to 
accompany  them  home  !  Why,  if  a  Parisian  were  to  indulge  in  a 
quarter  of  these  marks  of  flattering  attention,  her  reputation  would 
be  gone  forever." 

"  And  the  very  reason  why  the  women  of  this  fine  country,  '  where 
sounds  the  .S'/,'  as  Dante  writes,  jiut  so  little  restraint  on  their  words 
and  actions  is  because  they  live  so  mi;ch  in  piiblic,  and  have  really 
nothing  to  conceal.  Besides,  you  must  have  perceived  that  the  countess 
was  really  alarmed." 

"  At  what  I  at  the  sight  of  that  respectable  gentleman  sitting  opposite 
to  us  in  the  same  box  as  ,the  lovely  Grreek  f  Now,  for  my  part,  I  met 
them  in  the  lobby  after  the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  and  hang  me  if  I 
can  guess  where  you  took  your  notions  of  the  other  world  from  !  He  is 
a  fine-looking  fellow — admirably  dressed — a  patron  of  Blin  or  Humann. 
Rather  pale,  certaiidy;  but,  then,  you  know,  paleness  is  a  mark  of 
distinction." 

Franz  smiled.  Albert  particularly  prided  himself  on  his  own 
paleness. 
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"  Well,  that  tends  to  confirm  my  own  ideas,"  said  Franz,  "  that  the 
countess's  suspicions  were  destitute  alike  of  sense  and  reason.  Did  he 
speak  in  your  hearing  t  and  did  you  catch  any  of  his  words ! " 

"  I  did,  but  they  were  uttered  in  the  Romaic  dialect.  I  knew  that 
from  the  corrupt  Greek  words.  I  don't  know  whether  I  ever  told  you 
that  when  I  was  at  college  I  was  rather — rather  strong  in  Greek." 

"  He  spoke  the  Romaic  language,  did  he  ? " 

"  I  think  so." 

"  That  settles  it,"  miii-mured  Franz.     "  'Tis  he,  past  all  doubt." 

"What  do  you  say?" 

"  Nothing,  nothing.     What  were  you  thinking  about  when  I  came  in  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  was  arranging  a  little  surprise  for  you." 

"  Indeed  !     Of  what  nature  l " 

"  AVliy,  y<ju  know,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  procure  a  carriage." 

"  Certainly ;  and  1  also  know  that  we  have  done  all  that  human  means 
afforded  to  endeavor  to  get  one." 

"  Now,  I  have  a  bright  idea." 
Franz  looked  at  Albert  as  though  hf  had  not  much  confidence  in 
his  imagination. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  M.  Franz ! "  cried  Albert,  "  you  deserve  to  be  called 
out  for  such  an  incredulous  glance." 

"  And  I  promise  to  give  you  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman  if  your 
scheme  turns  out  as  ingenious  as  yoii  assert." 

"  Well,  then,  hearken  to  me." 

"  I  listen." 

"You  agree,  do  you  not,  that  olttaining  a  carriage  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion '? " 

"  I  do." 

"  Neither  can  we  procure  horses." 

"  True." 

"  Well,  now,  what  do  you  say  to  getting  a  cart  ? '' 

"  Very  possibly." 

"  And  a  pair  of  oxen  ?  " 

"  As  easily  found  as  the  cart." 

"  Then,  you  see,  my  good  fellow,  with  a  cart  and  a  couple  of  oxen  oui- 
business  can  Ite  managed.  The  cart  must  be  tastefully  ornamented; 
and  if  you  and  I  dress  ourselves  as  Neapolitan  reapers,  we  will  represent 
that  splendid  picture  by  Leopold  Roljert.  It  would  add  greatly  to  the 
effect  if  the  countess  would  join  us  in  the  costume  of  a  peasant  from 
Puzzoli  or  Sorrento,  Our  gi-oup  would  then  be  quite  complete,  more 
especially  as  the  countess  is  quite  beautiful  enough  to  represent  the 
'  Mother  with  Child.' " 
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"Well,"  said  Fnuiz,  "this  time,  M.  Albci't,  I  am  bound  to  give  you 
credit  for  having  hit  ui^on  a  most  capital  idea." 

"  And  quite  a  national  one,  too,"  replied  Albert  with  gratified  pride, 
"  Pure  Merovingian  !  Ha  !  ha  !  Messieurs  les  Romains ;  you  thought  to 
make  us  trot  at  the  heels  of  yoiu'  processions,  like  so  many  laz/.aroni, 
because  no  carriages  or  horses  are  to  be  had.  But  you  don't  know  us ; 
when  we  can't  have  one  thing,  we  invent  another." 

"  And  have  you  communicated  your  triumphant  idea  to  any  person  ? " 

"  Only  to  our  host.  Upon  my  return  home  I  sent  to  desire  he  would 
come  to  me,  and  I  then  explained  to  him  what  I  wished  to  procure.  He 
assured  me  that  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  furnish  all  I  desirtni 
I  bade  him  have  the  horns  of  the  oxen  gilded;  he  told  me  there  would 
not  be  time,  as  it  woTdd  require  three  days  to  effect  that,  so  we  must  do 
without  this  little  supei'fiuity." 

"  And  where  is  he  now  I " 

"Who?" 

"  Our  host." 

"  Gone  out  in  seai'ch  of  our  equipage :  by  to-morrow  it  might  1)6  too 
late." 

"  Then  he  will  be  able  to  give  us  an  answer  to-night." 

"  Oh,  I  expect  him  every  minute." 
At  this  instant  the  door  opened,  and  the  head  of  Pastrini  appeared. 
'■''Pennesso  1 "  inquired  he. 

"  Certainly  —  eei'tainly,"  cried  Franz. 

"Now,  then,"  asked  All)ert,  eagerly,  "have  you  found  the  desired 
cart  and  oxen  f  " 

"  Better  than  that ! "  replied  Pastrini,  with  the  air  of  a  man  perfectly 
well  satisfied  with  himself. 

"  Take  care,  my  worthy  host,"  said  Albert ;  "  better  is  a  sure  enemy  to 
well." 

"  Let  yoiu'  excellencies  only  leave  the  matter  to  me,"  retiu-ned  he,  in 
a  tone  indicative  of  xinbounded  self-confideuce. 

"  But  what  have  you  elone  f "  asked  Franz.  "  Speak  out,  there's  a 
worthy  fellow," 

"  Yoiu'  excellencies  are  aware,"  responded  the  landloi-d,  swelling  with 
importance,  "  that  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo  is  living  on  the  same  floor 
with  yourselves ! " 

"  I  shoiald  think  we  did  know  it,"  exclaimed  Albert,  "  since  it  is  owing 
to  that  circumstance  that  we  are  packed  into  these  small  ro(ims,  like 
two  poor  students  in  the  back  streets  of  Paris." 

"Well,  then,  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo,  hearing  of  the  dilemma  in 
which  you  are  placed,  has  sent  to  offer  you  seats  in  his  carriage  and  two 
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places  at  bis  windows  iu  the  Palace   Kospoli."     The  triciids  looked  at 
each  other  with  surprise. 

"  But  do  you  think,"  asked  Albert,  "  that  we  ought  to  accept  such 
offers  f I'om  a  perfect  stranger '! " 

"  What  sort  of  person  is  this  Count  of  Monte-Cristo  ? "  asked  Franz  of 
his  host. 

"A  very  great  nohleniau,  hut  whether  Maltese  or  Sicilian,  T  cannot 
exactly  say ;  but  this  I  know,  that  he  is  as  noble  as  a  Borghese  and 
rich  as  a  gold-mine." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Franz,  speaking  in  an  undertone  to  Albert, 
"  that  if  he  merited  the  high  panegyrics  of  our  landlord,  he  would  have 
conveyed  his  invitation  through  another  channel.  He  would  have  writ- 
ten— or " 

At  this  instant  some  one  knockeil  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in  !  "  said  Franz. 
A  servant,  wearing  a  handsome  livery,  appeared  at  the  threshold, 
and  placing  two  cards  in  the  landlord's  hands,  who  forthwith  presented 
them  to  the  two  young  men,  said : 

"  Please  to  deliver  these,  from  M.  le  Comte  de  Monte-Cristo,  to  M.  le 
Vicomte  Albert  de  Morcerf  and  M.  Franz  Epinay.  M.  le  Comte  de  Monte- 
Ci'isto,"  continued  the  servant,  "begs  these  gentlemen's  2:)ermission  to 
wait  u2)on  them  as  their  neighbor,  and  he  will  1  le  honored  l)y  an  intima- 
tion of  what  time  they  will  please  to  receive  him." 

"Faith,  Franz,"  whispered  Albert,  "there  is  not  nuich  to  hud  fault 
with  here." 

"Tell  the  count,"  replied  Franz,  "that  we  will  do  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  calling  on  him." 

The  servant  bowed  and  retired. 

"  That  is  what  I  call  an  elegant  mode  of  attack."  said  Alltert.  "  You 
were  quite  correct  iu  what  you  stated,  Pastrini.  The  Count  of  IMonte- 
Cristo  is  unquestionably  a  man  of  the  world." 

"  Then  you  accept  his  offer  ?  "  said  the  host. 

"  Of  course  we  do,"  said  Albert.  "  Still  I  must  own  I  am  sorry  to  be 
ol  )liged  to  give  up  the  cart  and  the  group  of  reapers.  And  were  it  not 
for  the  windows  at  the  Palace  Eospoli,  liy  way  of  I'ecompense  for  the 
loss  of  our  l;>eautiful  scheme,  I  don't  know  but  what  I  shoixld  have  held 
on  by  my  original  plan.     What  say  you,  Franz  f " 

"Oh,  I  agree  with  you;  the  windows  in  the  Palace  Eospoli  alone 
decided  me." 

The  truth  was,  that  the  mention  of  two  places  in  the  Palace  Eospoli 
had  recalled  to  Franz's  mind  the  conversation  he  had  overheard  the  pre- 
ceding evening  in  the  ruins  of  the  (Colosseum  between  the  mysterious 
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unknown  and  the  Tfansteverino,  in  which  the  stranger  in  the  cloak  liad 
undertaken  to  obtain  tlie  freedom  of  a  condemned  criminal. 

Now,  if  this  muftled-up  individual  proved,  as  Franz  felt  sure  he 
would,  the  same  as  th(^  person  he  had  just  seen  in  the  Teatro  Ai-gentino, 
then  he  shoidd  be  able  to  establish  his  identity,  and  also  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity  respecting  him. 

Franz  passed  the  night  in  dreams  respecting  the  two  meetings,  and 
in  wishing  for  the  morrow. 

The  next  day  must  clear  up  every  doubt,  and  unless  the  Count  of 
Monte-Cristo  possessed  the  ring  of  G-yges,  and  by  its  power  were  able 
to  render  himself  invisible,  it  was  very  certain  he  could  not  escape  this 
time.. 

Eight  o'clock  found  Franz  iip  and  dressed,  while  Alljert,  who  had 
not  the  same  motives  for  early  rising,  was  still  profoundly  asleep.  The 
first  act  of  Franz  was  to  summon  his  landlord,  who  presented  himself 
with  his  accustomed  oljsequiousness. 

"  Pray,Maitre  Pastrini,"  asked  Franz,  "is  not  some  execution  appointed 
to  take  place  to-day  ? " 

"  Yes,  your  excellence ;  but  if  your  reason  for  inquiry  is  that  you  may 
procure  a  window  to  view  it  from,  you  are  much  too  late." 

"  Oh,  no  ! "  answered  Franz,  "  even  if  I  had  felt  a  wish  to  witness  the 
spectacle,  I  might  have  done  so  from  Monte  Pincio ;  coidd  I  not  ? " 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  mine  host,  "  I  did  not  think  it  likely  your  excellence 
would  have  chosen  to  mingle  with  all  the  rabble  that  use  it  as  an 
amphitheater." 

"  Very  possibly  I  may  not  go,"  answered  Franz ;  "  but  in  case  I  feel 
disposed,  give  me  some  particulars  of  to-day's  executions." 

"  What  would  you  like  to  hear  ? " 

"  Why,  the  number  of  persons  condemned  to  suffer,  their  names,  and 
description  of  the  death  they  are  to  die." 

"  That  happens  just  lucky,  your  excellence !  Only  a  few  minutes  ago 
they  brought  me  the  tarolettes.^^ 

""what  are  they?" 

"  Sort  of  wooden  tablets  hung  up  at  the  corners  of  streets  the  evening 
before  an  execution,  on  which  is  pasted  up  a  paper  containing  the  names 
of  the  condemned  persons,  their  crimes,  and  mode  of  punishment.  This 
notice  is  to  invite  the  faithful  to  beseech  of  Heaven  to  grant  them  a  sincere 
repentance." 

"And  these  tablets  are  brought  to  you  that  you  may  add  your  prayers 
to  those  of  the  faithful,  are  they  ? "  asked  Franz,  somewhat  incredulously. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,  your  excellence ;  but  I  make  an  agreement  with  the 
man  who  pastes  up  the  papers,  and  he  brings  them  to  me  as  he  would 
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the  pluy-bill.s,  tluit  ill  case  any  person  stayiug  at  my  liotel  .sliouM  like 
to  witness  an  execution,  lie  may  obtain  every  requisite  information." 

"  Upon  my  word,  that  is  most  delicate  attention  on  your  part,  Maitre 
Pastrini,"  cried  Franz. 

"  Wliy,  your  excellence,"  returned  the  landlord,  diuckliug  and  rubbing 
his  hands  with  infinite  complacency,  "I  think  I  may  take  upon  myself 
to  say  I  neglect  nothing  to  deserve  the  patronage  of  the  noljle  \'isitors 
to  this  poor  hotel." 

"  I  see  that  plainly  enough,  my  most  excellent  host,  and  yon  may  rely 
upon  my  repeating  it  wherever  I  go.  Meanwhile,  oblige  me  by  a  sight 
of  one  of  these  tavolettes.'''' 

"  Nothing  can  be  easier  tlian  to  comply  with  your  excellency's  wish," 
said  the  landlord,  opening  the  door  of  the  chamber ;  "  I  have  caused  one 
to  be  placed  on  the  landing,  close  by  your  apartment." 

Then,  taking  the  tablet  from  the  wall,  he  handed  it  to  Franz,  who 
read  as  follows : 

'■ '  The  public  is  informed  that  on  Wednesday,  February  23d,  being  the  first  day  of  the 
carnival,  there  will  be  executed  in  the  Place  del  Popolo,  by  order  of  the  Tribunal  de  la 
Rota,  the  so-called  Andrea  Rondolo,  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  a  venerable  and 
exemplary  priest,  named  Don  Cesar  Torlini,  canon  of  the  church  of  Saint  John  Lateran  ; 
and  the  so-called  Peppino,  alias  Rocca  Priori,  convicted  of  being  an  accomplice  of  the 
atrocious  bandit,  Luigi  Vampa,  and  his  troop.  The  iirst-named  malefactor  will  be  maz- 
zolato,  the  second  culprit,  decapUdlo. 

"  '  The  prayers  of  all  good  Christians  are  entreated,  that  it  may  please  God  to  grant 
the  unfortunate  culprits  sincere  repentance.' " 

This  was  precisely  what  Franz  had  heard  the  evening  before  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Colosseum.  No  part  of  the  programme  differed  —  the  names 
of  the  condemned  persons,  their  crimes,  and  mode  of  punishment, —  all 
agreed  with  his  pre\dous  information. 

In  all  probaljility,  therefore,  the  Transteverino  was  no  other  than  the 
bandit  Luigi  Vampa  himself,  and  the  man  shrouded  in  the  mantle  the 
satne  he  had  known  as  "  8indl:)ad  the  Sailor,"  but  who,  no  douljt,  was 
still  pursuing  his  philanthropic  exi)edition  in  Rome  as  he  had  already 
done  at  Porto- Vecchio  and  Tunis. 

Time  was  getting  on,  however,  and  Franz  deemed  it  ad^'isable  to 
awaken  Albert ;  but  at  the  moment  he  prepared  to  jiroceed  to  his  cham- 
ber, his  friend  entered  the  salon  in  perfect  costume  for  the  day. 

The  anticipated  delights  of  the  Carnival  had  so  run  in  his  head  as 
to  make  him  leave  his  pillow  long  before  his  usual  hour. 

"  Now,  my  excellent  Maitre  Pastrini,"  said  Franz,  adcb-essiug  his  laud- 
lord,  "  since  we  are  both  ready,  do  you  think  we  may  proceed  at  once  to 
visit  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo." 
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" Most  assuredly,"  rej)lied  lie  "  The  (V)uiit  of  Moiite-Cristo  is  always 
an  early  riser;  and  I  can  answer  for  liis  having  been  up  these  two  liours. 

"Then  you  really  consider  we  shall  not  be  intruding  if  we  pay  our 
respects  to  him  dii-ectly  i " 


"  Oh,  certainly  not ! " 

"  Well,  then,  if  it  be  so ;  are  you  ready,  Albert  ? " 

"  Perfectly." 

"  Let  us  go  and  reti;rn  our  best  thanks  for  his  courtesy." 

"  Yes,  let  us  do  so." 
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The  landlord  preceded  the  friends  across  the  landing,  which  was  all 
that  separated  them  from  the  apartments  of  the  count,  rang  at  the  bell, 
and  upon  the  door  being  opened  by  a  servant,  said : 
"  /  Si(jii(irl  FranccsL'''' 

The  domestic  bowed  respectfully,  and  invited  them  to  enter.  They 
passed  through  two  rooms,  furnished  with  a  style  and  luxury  then'  had 
not  calculated  on  finding  under  the  roof  of  Maitre  Pastrini,  and  were 
shown  into  an  elegantly  fitted-up  salon.  Turkey  carpets  covered  the 
floor,  and  soft  couches  offered  their  high-piled  and  yielding  cushions ; 
splendid  paintings  by  the  first  masters  were  mingled  with  trophies  of 
war,  while  heavy  curtains  of  tapestry  were  suspended  Ijefore  the  doors. 
"  If  your  excellencies  will  please  to  be  seated,"  said  the  man,  "  I  will 
let  M.  le  Comte  know  you  are  here." 

And  with  these  words  he  disapjieared  behind  one  of  the  portieres. 

As  the  door  opened,  the  sound  of  a  cjuzla  reached  the  ears  of  the 
young  men,  but  was  almost  immediately  lost,  for  the  rapid  closing  of 
the  door  merely  allowed  one  breath  of  harmony  to  enter  the  salon. 

Franz  and  Albert  looked  inquiringly  at  each  other,  then  at  the  gor- 
geous fittings-up  of  the  apartments. 

All  seemed  even  more  splendid  at  a  second  view  tlian  it  had  done  at 
their  first  rapid  survey. 

"  Well,"  said  Franz  to  his  friend,  "  what  think  you  of  all  this  ! " 
"  Wliy,  upon  my  soul,  my  dear  fellow,  it  strikes  me  our  neighbor 
must  either  be  some  stock-jobber  who  has  beared  the  Spanish  funds  or 
some  prince  traveling  uieofiy 

"  Hush !  hush,"  replied  Franz,  "  we  shall  ascertain  who  and  what  he 
is  —  he  comes ! " 

As  Franz  sj^oke,  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  door  tm'ning  on  its  hinges, 
and  almost  immediately  afterward  the  tapestry  was  di'awn  aside,  and 
the  owner  of  all  these  riches  stood  before  the  two  young  men. 

Albert  instantly  rose  to  meet  him,  but  Franz  remained,  in  a  manner, 
spell-bound  on  his  chair,  for  in  the  person  of  him  who  had  just  entered 
he  recognized  not  only  the  mysterious  visitant  to  the  Colosseum  and 
the  occupant  of  the  Joge  at  the  Salle  Argeutino,  liut  also  his  singvdar 
host  of  Monte-Cristo. 
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CHAPTER    XXX 


LA     MAZZOLATA 


ENTLEMEN,"  said  thu  Count  of  Moute-Crlsto  as  he  entered, 
"  I  pray  yon  excuse  me  for  suffering  my  visit  to  be  antici- 
jiated;  but  I  feared  to  disturb  you  by  presenting  myself 
earlier  at  joiw  apartments ;  beside.s,  you  sent  me  word  you 
would  come  to  me,  and  I  have  held  myself  at  your  disposal." 

"  Franz  and  I  have  to  thank  you  a  thousand  times,  M.  le  Comte," 
returned  Albert ;  "  you  extricated  us  from  a  great  embarrassment,  and 
we  were  on  the  point  of  inventing  some  very  fantastic  vehicle  when 
yom*  friendly  invitation  reached  us." 

"  Indeed ! "  returned  the  count,  motioning  the  two  young  men  to  sit 
down.  "It  was  the  fault  of  that  blockhead  Pastrini,  that  I  did  not 
sooner  assist  you  in  your  distress.  He  did  not  mention  a  syllal)le  of 
your  embarrassment  to  me,  when  he  knows  that,  alone  and  isolated  as 
I  am,  I  seek  every  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  my  neigh- 
bors. As  soon  as  I  learned  I  could  in  any  way  assist  you,  I  most 
eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  offering  my  services." 

The  two  young  men  bowed.  Franz  had,  as  yet,  found  nothing  to 
say ;  he  had  adopted  no  determination ;  and  as  nothing  in  the  count's 
manner  manifested  the  wish  to  recognize  or  to  he  recognized  l)y  him,  he 
did  not  know  whether  to  jnake  any  allusion  to  the  past,  or  wait  until  he 
had  more  proof ;  besides,  although  sure  it  was  he  who  had  lieen  in  the 
box  the  pre\'ious  evening,  he  could  not  be  equally  positive  that  he  was 
the  man  he  had  seen  at  the  Colosseum. 

He  resolved,  therefore,  to  let  things  take  their  course  without 
making  any  direct  overture  to  the  count. 

Besides,  he  had  this  advantage  over  him :  he  was  master  of  his 
secret,  whilst  he  had  no  hold  on  Franz,  who  had  nothing  to  conceal. 
Howevei',  he  resolved  to  lead  the  conversation  to  a  subject  which  might 
possibly  clear  up  his  doubts. 
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"M.  le  Comtc,"  said  he,  "you  have  offered  us  jilaces  in  your  carriage, 
and  at  your  windows  of  the  Rospoli  Pahiee.  Can  nou  tfll  us  whei-e  we 
can  obtain  a  sight  of  the  Piazza  del  Popok)  ?" 

"Ah!"  said  the  count  negligently,  looking  attentively  at  Morcerf,  "is 
there  not  something  like  an  execution  upon  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  ? " 

"Yes,"  returned  Franz,  finding  that  the  count  was  coming  to  the  ])oint 
he  wished. 

"  Stay,  1  think  1  told  my  steward  yesterday  to  attend  to  tliis;  perhajis 
I  can  render  you  this  slight  service  also." 

He  extended  his  hand,  and  rang  the  bell  thrice. 

"  Did  you  ever  occupy  yourself,"  said  he  to  Franz,  "  with  the  emplo\ - 
ment  of  time  and  the  means  of  simplifying  the  summoning  your  serv- 
ants ?  I  have.  When  I  ring  once,  it  is  for  my  valet ;  twice,  for  my 
maitre  d'hotel ;  thrice,  for  my  steward ;  thus  I  do  not  waste  a  minute  or 
a  word.     Here  he  is  !  " 

A  man  of  about  five-and-forty  to  fifty  entered,  exactly  resemlding 
the  smuggler  who  had  introduced  Franz  into  the  cavern  ;  but  he  did  not 
appear  to  recognize  him. 

It  was  evident  he  had  his  orders. 

"M.  Bertuccio,"  said  the  count,  "have  you  procm-ed  me  windows 
looking  on  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  as  I  oi-dered  you  yesterday  f " 

"  Yes,  excellency,"  returned  the  steward ;  "  Imt  it  was  very  late." 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  wished  for  one  I "  replied  the  count,  frowning. 

"  And  your  excellency  has  one,  which  was  let  to  Prince  Lobanieff ; 
but  I  was  obliged  to  pay  a  hundred " 

"  That  will  do  —  that  will  do,  M.  Bei'tuccio ;  spare  these  gentlemen  all 
such  domestic  managements.  You  have  the  window,  that  is  sutiieient. 
Give  orders  to  the  coachman ;  and  Ije  in  readiness  on  the  stairs  to  con- 
duct us  to  it." 

The  steward  l)Owed,  and  was  aliout  to  quit  the  I'oom. 

"Ah!"  continued  the  count,  "be  good  enough  to  ask  Pastrini  if  he 
has  received  the  tavolettu,  and  if  he  can  send  us  an  account  of  the 
execution." 

"  There  is  no  need  to  do  that,"  said  Franz,  taking  out  his  tablets ;  "  for 
I  saw  the  account,  and  copied  it  down." 

"Very  well;  jow  can  retire,  Bertuccio;  I  need  you  no  longer.  Let  ils 
know  when  breakfast  is  ready.  These  gentlemen,"  added  he,  turning  to 
the  two  friends,  "  will,  I  trust,  do  me  the  honor  to  breakfast  t " 

"  But,  M.  le  Comte,"  said  Albert,  "  we  shall  abuse  your  kindness." 

"  Not  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  you  will  give  me  great  pleasure.  You 
will,  one  or  other  of  you,  perhaps  both,  return  it  to  me  at  Paris. 
M.  Bertuccio,  lay  covers  for  three." 
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He  took  Frau/As  tablets  out  of  lii.s  hand.  "  '  Wi;  auuouucc,'  lie  read, 
in  the  same  tone  with  which  he  woukl  have  read  a  newspaper,  'that 
to-ihiy,  the  23d  of  February,  will  be  executed  Andrea  Rondolo,  guilty 
of  murder  on  the  person  of  the  respected  and  venerated  Don  Cesar 
Torlini,  canon  of  the  cliurcli  of  Saint  John  Lateran,  and  Peppino, 
called  Rocca  Priori,  convicted  of  complicity  with  the  detestable  bandit, 
Luigi  Vampa,  and  the  men  of  his  troop.' 

"Hum!  'The  hrst  will  be  mazzolata,  the  second  dnapituto:  Yes," 
continued  the  count,  "  it  was  at  first  arranged  in  this  way ;  but  I  think 
since  yesterday  some  change  has  taken  place  in  the  order  of  the  cere- 
mony." 

"  Really  ! "  said  Franz. 

"Yes,  I  passed  the  evening  with  the  Cardinal  Rospigliosi,  and  there 
mention  was  made  of  something  like  a  pardon  for  one  of  the  two  men." 

"  For  .Vndrea  Rondolo  ! "  asked  Franz. 

"  No,"  replied  the  count,  carelessly ;  "  for  the  other  (he  glanced  at  the 
tablets  as  if  to  recall  the  name),  for  Peppino,  called  Rocca  Prioi'i.  You 
are  thus  deprived  of  seeing  a  man  guillotined;  but  the  mazzolato  still 
remains,  which,  is  a  very  cui'ious  punishment  when  seen  for  the  first 
time,  and  even  the  second,  whilst  the  other,  as  you  must  know,  is  very 
simple.  The  iiiaiKJa'ia  never  fails,  never  trembles,  never  strikes  tliirty 
times  ineffectuall}',  like  the  soldier  who  beheaded  the  Comte  de  Chalais, 
and  to  whose  tender  mercy  Richelieu  had  doubtless  recommended  the 
sufferer.  Ah ! "  added  the  count  in  a  contemptuous  tone,  "  do  not  tell 
me  of  European  inniishments ;  they  are  in  the  infancy,  or  rather  the  old 
age,  of  cruelty." 

"  Really,  M.  le  Comte,"  replied  Franz,  "  one  would  think  that  you  had 
made  a  comparative  study  of  the  different  tortures  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  world." 

"  There  are,at  least,  few  that  I  have  not  seen,"  said  the  count,  coldly. 

"  And  you  took  pleasure  in  beholding  these  dreadful  spectacles  f " 

"My  first  sentiment  was  horror,  the  second  indifference,  the  third 
cm-iosity." 

"  Cui'iosity !  that  is  a  terrible  word." 

"Why  sol  In  life,  our  greatest  preoccupation  is  death;  is  it  not, 
then,  curious  to  study  the  drft'erent  ways  by  which  the  soul  and  body 
can  part;  and  how,  according  to  their  different  characters,  tempera- 
ments, and  even  the  different  customs  of  their  countries,  individuals 
bear  the  transition  from  existence  to  annihilation  f  As  for  myself,  I  can 
assure  you  of  one  thing,  the  more  men  you  see  die,  the  easier  it  becomes 
to  die;  and  in  my  opinion,  death  may  be  a  torture,  but  it  is  not  an 
expiation." 
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"  I  do  uot  ({uite  understaud  you,"  roplied  Franz ;  "  pray  explain  your 
meaning,  for  you  excite  my  curiosity  to  the  highest  pitch." 

"  Listen,"  said  the  count,  and  bile  mounted  to  his  face,  as  the  ))lood 
would  to  the  face  of  any  other.  "  If  a  man  had  by  unheard-of  tortui-es 
destroyed  your  father,  your  mother,  your  mistress;  in  a  word,  one  of 
those  beings  who,  when  they  are  torn  from  your  heart,  leave  an  eternal 
void,  a  wound  that  never  closes,  in  your  breast,  do  you  think  the  repa- 
ration that  society  gives  you  sufficient  Ijy  causing  the  knife  of  the  guil- 
lotine to  pass  between  the  base  of  the  occiput  and  the  trapezal  muscles 
of  the  nuirderer,  because  he  who  has  caused  us  years  of  moral  sufferings 
undergoes  a  few  moments  of  physical  j^ain  I " 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Franz,  "  that  hi;man  justice  is  insufficient  to  con- 
sole us;  she  can  give  blood  in  return  for  blood,  that  is  all;  but  you 
must  demand  from  her  only  what  it  is  in  her  power  to  gi-aut." 

"  I  will  put  another  case  to  you,"  cimtinued  the  count;  "  that  where 
society,  attacked  in  its  foundations  by  the  death  of  a  person,  avenges 
death  by  death.  But  are  there  not  a  thousand  tortures  by  which 
a  man  may  be  made  to  suffer  without  society  taking  the  least  cogni- 
zance of  them,  or  offering  him  even  the  insiifficient  means  of  ven- 
geance, of  which  we  have  just  spoken  ?  Ai'e  there  not  crimes  for  which 
the  impalement  of  the  Turks,  the  augers  of  the  Persians,  the  twisted 
sinews  of  the  Iroquois,  are  inadequate  tortures,  and  which  are  unpun- 
ished by  an  indifferent  society  ?  Answer  me,  do  uot  these  crimes  exist  f " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Franz ;  "  and  it  is  to  pimisli  them  that  duelling  is 
tolerated." 

"  Ah,  duelling ! "  cried  the  count ;  "  a  pleasant  manner,  upon  my  soul, 
of  arriving  at  your  end  when  that  end  is  vengeance !  A  man  has  car- 
ried off  yoiu-  mistress,  a  man  has  seduced  your  wife,  a  man  has  dishon- 
ored your  daughter ;  he  has  rendered  the  whole  life  of  one  who  had  the 
right  to  expect  from  Heaven  that  portion  of  happiness  Grod  has  promised 
to  every  one  of  his  creatures  an  existence  of  misery  and  infamy ;  and 
you  think  you  are  avenged  because  you  send  a  ball  through  the  head, 
or  pass  a  sword  throiigh  the  breast,  of  that  man  who  has  planted  mad- 
ness in  your  brain,  and  despair-  in  your  heart.  "Without  recollecting  that 
it  is  often  he  who  comes  off  Adetorious  from  the  strife  clear  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  and,  in  a  certain  fashion,  absolved  by  Clod !  No,  no,"  con- 
tinued the  count ;  "  had  I  to  avenge  myself,  it  is  not  thus  I  would  take 
revenge." 

"  Then  you  disapprove  of  duelling !  you  would  not  tight  a  duel  f " 
asked  Albert  in  his  turn,  astonished  at  this  strange  theory. 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  count ;  " understand  me,  I  would  fight  a  duel 
for  a  trifle,  for  an  insult,  for  a  blow ;  and  the  more  so  that,  thanks  to 
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my  skill  in  all  l>odily  exercises,  and  the  indifference  to  danger  I  have 
gradually  acquired,  I  sliuuld  be  almost  certain  to  kill  my  man.  Oh  !  I 
would  fight  for  such  a  cause ;  l)ut  in  return  for  a  slow,  profound,  eternal 
torture,  1  would  give  back  the  same,  were  it  possible :  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth,  as  the  Orientals  say, — our  masters  in  everjilhing;  those 
favored  creatures  who  have  formed  for  themselves  a  life  of  di-eams  and 
a  paradise  of  realities." 

"  But,"  said  Franz  to  the  count,  "  with  this  theory,  which  renders  you 
at  once  judge  and  executioner  of  you.r  own  cause,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  adojit  a  course  that  wiiuld  forever  larevent  your  falling  under  the 
power  of  the  law.  Hatred  is  blind ;  rage  carries  you  away ;  and  he  who 
pours  out  vengeance,  runs  the  risk  of  tasting  a  bitter  draught." 

"  Yes,  if  he  be  poor  and  inexperienced  ;  not  if  he  be  rich  and  skillful ; 
besides,  the  worst  that  could  hajipen  to  him  would  be  the  XJi^nishment 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  which  the  philanthrojjic  French 
Eevolution  has  substituted  for  being  torn  to  pieces  1  »y  horses  or  broken 
on  the  wheel.  What  matters  this  ininishment,  as  long  as  he  is  avenged  ? 
On  my  word,  I  almost  regret  that  in  all  probability  this  miserable  Pep- 
pino  will  not  be  decapitato,  as  you  might  have  seen  how  short  a  time 
the  punishment  lasts,  and  whether  it  is  worth  even  mentioning ;  but, 
reall}',  this  is  a  most  singular  conversation  for  the  Carnival,  gentlemen ; 
how  did  it  arise  I  Ah  !  I  recollect,  you  asked  for  a  place  at  my  window ; 
you  shall  ha^'e  it ;  but  let  me  first  sit  down  to  table,  for  here  comes  the 
servant  to  inform  us  breakfast  is  ready." 

As  he  spoke,  a  servant  opened  one  of  the  four  doors  of  the  salon, 
saying : 

"  Al  Sim  commodo  !  " 

The  two  young  men  rose  and  entered  the  breakfast-room. 

During  the  meal,  which  was  excellent,  and  admiral^ly  served,  Franz 
looked  repeatedly  at  Albert,  in  order  to  remark  the  impression  which  he 
doubted  not  had  been  made  on  him  by  the  words  of  their  entertainer ; 
but  whether  with  his  usual  carelessness  Albert  had  paid  but  little  atten- 
tion to  him,  whether  the  explanation  of  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo  with 
regard  to  duelling  had  satisfied  him,  or  whether  tlie  events  which  Franz 
knew  of  had  a  double  effect  on  him  alone,  lie  remarked  that  his  comj^an- 
ion  did  not  pay  the  least  regard  to  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ate  like  a 
man  who  for  the  last  four  or  five  months  had  been  condemned  to  partake 
of  Italian  cookery  —  that  is,  the  worst  in  the  world. 

As  for  the  count,  he  just  touclied  the  dishes ;  lie  seemed  as  if  he  ful- 
filled the  duties  of  simple  politeness  by  sitting  down  with  his  guests, 
and  awaited  their  departure  to  be  served  with  some  strange  or  more 
delicate  food. 
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This  brought  back  to  Fi'iiu/,,  in  sjntc  of  Ihinself,  the  reeoUwIiou  of 

the  terror  with  which  the  count  had  inspired  the  Countess  (1 and 

her  firm  conviction  that  the  man  in  the  opposite  box  was  a  vampire 
At  the  end  of  the  breakfast  Franz  took  out  his  watch. 

"  Well,"  said  the  count,  "  what  are  you  doing  1 " 

"You  must  excuse  us,  M.  le  Comte,"  returned  Franz,  "Itut  we  have 
still  much  to  do." 

"  What  may  that  be  f " 

"We  have  no  disguises,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  procure 
them." 

"  Do  not  concern  yourseh  al>out  that ;  we  have,  1  think,  a  private  room 
in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo ;  I  will  have  whatever  costumes  you  choose 
l)rought  to  us,  and  you  can  di-ess  there." 

"  After  the  execution  ! "  cried  Franz. 

"  Before  or  after,  which  you  please." 

"  Opposite  the  scaffold  ? " 

"The  scaffold  foiTns  part  of  Wiefete.^ 

"  M.  le  Comte,  I  have  reflected  on  the  matter,''  said  Franz  ;  "  I  tliank 
\'<  )U  for  yovu'  courtesy,  but  I  shall  content  myself  wdth  accepting  a  place 
in  your  carriage  and  at  your  window  at  the  Rospoli  Palace,  and  I  leave 
you  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  my  place  at  the  Piazza  del  Popolo." 

"  But  I  warn  you,  you  will  lose  a  very  cui'ious  sight,"  returned  the 
count. 

"  Yon  will  relate  it  to  me,"  replied  Franz,  "  and  the  recital  from  your 
lips  will  make  as  gi'eat  an  impression  on  me  as  if  I  had  witnessed  it.  I 
have  more  than  once  intended  witnessing  an  execution,  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  make  up  my  mind ;  and  you,  Albert ! " 

"  I,"  replied  the  \ascount  — "  I  saw  Castaing  executed,  but  I  think  I 
was  rather  intoxicated  that  day,  for  I  had  quitted  college  the  same 
morning,  and  we  had  passed  the  previous  night  at  a  tavern." 

"  Besides,  it  is  no  reason  because  you  have  not  seen  an  execution  at 
Paris,  that  you  should  not  see  one  anywhere  else ;  when  you  travel,  it  is 
to  see  everything.  Think  what  a  figure  yon  will  make  when  you  are 
asked,  '  How  do  they  execute  at  Eome  I '  and  you  reply,  '  I  do  not 
know  ! '  And,  liesides,  they  say  that  the  culprit  is  an  infamous  scoundrel, 
who  killed  with  a  log  of  wood  a  worthy  canon  who  had  brought  him  up 
like  his  own  son.  Diahle!  when  a  churchman  is  killed,  it  should  be 
with  a  different  wea^^on  than  a  log,  especially  when  he  has  l:>ehaved 
like  a  father.  If  you  went  to  Sjjain,  would  you  not  see  the  IniU-hghts  t 
Well,  suppose  it  is  a  bull-fight  yon  are  going  to  see?  Recollect  the 
ancient  Romans  of  the  Circus,  and  the  sports  where  they  killed  three 
hundred  lions  and  a  hundred  men.      Think  of  the  eighty  thousand 
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applauding  ,si)ectators,  the  sago  matrons  who  took  thciv  (UuightcvR,  and 
the  charming  Vestals  who  mad»!  with  the  tliuml)  of  their  white  hands 
the  fatal  sign  that  said, ' Come,  no  nonsense!  disjoateh  this  man,  already 
nearly  dead.' " 

"  Shall  you  go,  then,  Albert  f  "  asked  Franz. 

"  Ma  foi !  yes :  like  you,  I  hesitated,  but  the  count's  eloquence 
decides  me ! " 

"  Let  us  go,  then,"  said  Franz,  "  since  you  wish  it ;  but  on  our  way 
to  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  I  wish  to  pass  through  the  Oorso.  Is  this 
possible,  M.  le  Comte  ?  " 

"  On  foot,  yes  !  in  a  cari-iage,  no  ! " 

"  I  will  go  on  foot,  then  !  " 

"  Is  it  important  that  you  should  pass  through  tliis  street ! " 

"  Yes,  there  is  something  I  wish  to  see." 

"  Well,  we  will  pass  by  the  Corso.  We  will  send  the  carriage  to  wait 
for  us  on  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  by  the  Strada  del  Babuino,  for  I  shall 
be  glad  to  pass  myself  through  the  Corso  to  see  if  some  orders  I  have 
given  have  been  executed." 

"  Excellency,"  said  a  servant,  opening  the  door,  "  a  man  in  th(!  (bess 
of  a  penitent  wishes  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Ah !  yes ! "  returned  the  count,  "  I  know  who  he  is,  gentlemen ;  will 
you  return  to  the  salon  ?  you  will  find  on  the  center-table  some  excellent 
Havana  cigars.     I  will  be  with  you  directly." 

The  young  men  rose  and  returned  into  the  salon,  whilst  the  count, 
again  apologizing,  left  l)y  another  door.  Albert,  who  was  a  great  smoker, 
and  who  had  considered  it  no  small  sacrifice  to  be  deprived  of  the  cigars 
of  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  approached  the  table,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  at 
perceiving  some  vei'ital>le  jturos. 

"  Well,"  asked  Franz,  "  what  think  you  of  the  Count  of  IMonte-Cristo  ? " 

"  What  do  I  think  f"  said  Al])ert,  evidently  surprised  at  such  a  ques- 
tion from  his  companion ;  "  I  think  that  he  is  a  delightful  fellow,  wIk  > 
does  the  honors  of  his  table  admiral )ly;  who  has  traveled  much,  seen 
much,  read  much ;  is,  like  Brutus,  of  the  Stoic  school,  and  moreover," 
added  he,  sending  a  volume  of  smoke  in  curls  iip  toward  the  ceiling, 
"  that  he  has  excellent  cigars." 

Such  was  Albert's  opinion  of  the  count,  and  as  Franz  well  knew  that 
Albert  professed  never  to  form  an  opinion  excejit  upon  long  reflection, 
he  made  no  attempt  to  change  it. 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  did  you  remark  one  very  singular  thing  ? " 

"Whatf" 

"  How  attentively  he  looked  at  you." 

"  At  me  ? " 
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"  Yes." 
Albert  reflected.  "  Ah  ! "  replied  lie,  sighing,  "  that  is  not  very  sur- 
pi-ising ;  I  have  been  more  than  a  yeai-  absent  from  Paiis,  ami  my  clothes 
are  of  a  most  antiquated  cut ;  the  count  takes  me  for  a  provincial.  The 
first  opportunity  you  have,  undeceive  him,  I  beg,  and  tell  him  I  am 
nothing  of  the  kind." 

Franz  smiled ;  an  instant  after,  the  count  entered. 

"  I  am  now  quite  at  your  service,  gentlemen,"  said  he.  "  The  carriage 
is  going  one  way  to  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  we  will  go  another ;  and, 
if  you  please,  by  the  Corso.  Take  some  more  of  these  cigars,  M.  de 
Morcerf." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  returned  Albert ;  "  these  Italian  cigars  are  hor- 
i'il)le.     When  you  come  to  Paris  I  will  return  all  this." 

"  I  wiU  not  refuse ;  I  intend  going  there  soon,  and  since  you  allow 
me,  I  will  pay  you  a  visit.  Come !  we  have  not  any  time  to  lose,  it  is 
hah'-past  twelve — let  us  set  off!" 

All  three  descended:  the  coachman  received  his  master's  orders, 
and  drove  down  the  Via  del  Babuino,  while  tlie  three  gentlemen  walked 
toward  the  Piazza  d'Espagna  and  the  Via  Frattina,  which  led  directly 
between  the  Fiano  and  Rospoli  Palaces. 

All  Franz's  attention  was  directed  toward  the  windows  of  that  last 
palace,  for  he  had  not  forgotten  the  signal  agreed  upon  between  the 
man  in  the  mantle  and  the  Transteverino. 

"  Which  are  your  windows  ? "  asked  he  of  the  count,  with  as  much 
indifference  as  he  could  assume. 

"  The  three  last,"  retui-ned  he,  with  a  negligence  e^ddently  unaffected, 
for  he  could  not  imagine  with  what  intention  the  question  was  put. 

Franz  glanced  rapidly  toward  the  three  windows.  The  side  win- 
dows were  hung  with  yellow  damask,  and  the  centre  one  with  white 
damask  and  a  red  cross.  The  man  in  the  mantle  had  kept  his  promise 
to  the  Transteverino,  and  there  coirld  now  l)e  no  doulit  that  he  was  the 
count. 

The  three  windows  were  still  untenanted.  Preparations  were  mak- 
ing on  every  side ;  chairs  were  placed,  scaffolds  were  raised,  and  win- 
dows were  hung  with  flags.  The  masks  could  not  appear ;  the  carriages 
could  not  move  about  till  the  clock  struck ;  but  the  masks  were  visible 
behind  the  windows,  the  carriages,  and  behind  the  doors. 

Franz,  Albert,  and  the  count  continued  to  descend  the  Corso ;  as  they 
approached  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  the  crowd  became  more  dense,  and 
above  the  heads  of  the  multitude  two  objects  were  visible;  the  obelisk, 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  which  marks  the  center  of  the  place,  and  before 
the  obelisk,  at  the  point  where  the  three  streets,  del  Babuino,  del  Corso, 
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and  di  Ripetta  meet,  tho  two  iii)riglits  of  the  .scutt'oid,  l)c;t\vu(;u  wliieli 
glittered  the  curved  knife  of  the  mandaui. 

At  the  cornel'  of  the  street  they  met  the  count's  stewai'd,  who  was 
awaiting-  his  master.     Th(^  window,  lot  at  an  exorbitant  price,  which  the 


count  had  doubtless  wished  to  conceal  from  his  guests,  was  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  great  palace,  situated  between  the  Via  dt4  Babuino  and  the 
^Monte  Piucio.  It  consisted,  as  we  have  said,  of  a  small  dressing-room, 
opening  into  a  liedroom,  and  when  the  door  of  communication  was  shut, 
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the  inmates  were  quite  alone.     On  the  chairs  were  lai<  I  elegant  costumes 
of  paillasse,  in  blue  and  white  satin. 

"  ^Vs  you  left  the  choice  of  your  costumes  to  me,"  said  the  (-(nuit  to 
the  two  friends,  "  I  have  had  these  brought,  as  they  will  be  the  most 
worn  this  year ;  and  they  are  most  suitable  on  account  of  the  confetti, 
as  they  do  not  show  the  flour." 

Franz  heard  the  words  of  the  count  ))ut  imperfectly,  and  he  perhaps 
did  not  fully  appreciate  this  new  attention ;  for  he  was  wholly  absorlted 
by  the  spectacle  that  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  presented,  and  by  the  ten-i- 
l)le  instrument  that  was  in  its  center. 

It  was  the  first  time  Franz  had  ever  seen  a  guillotine, —  we  say  guillo- 
tine, because  the  Roman  iiiandaia  is  formed  on  almost  the  same  model 
as  the  French  instrument ;  the  knife,  which  is  shaped  like  a  crescent, 
that  cuts  with  the  convex  side,  falls  from  a  less  height,  and  that  is  aU 
the  difference. 

Two  men,  seated  on  the  movable  plank  on  which  the  culprit  is  laid, 
were  eating  their  breakfasts,  whilst  waiting  for  the  criminal.  Their 
repast  consisted,  apparently,  of  bread  and  sausages.  One  of  them  hfted 
the  plank,  took  from  under  it  a  flask  of  wine,  di'ank  some  and  then 
l)assed  it  to  his  companion.  These  two  men  were  the  executioner's 
assistants. 

At  this  sight  Fi'anz  felt  the  perspkation  start  forth  upon  his  brow. 

The  prisoners,  transported  the  preAdous  evening  from  the  Carceri 
NuoAa  to  the  little  church  of  8anta  Maria  del  Popolo,  had  passed  the 
night,  each  aceom2)anied  liy  two  priests,  in  a  chapel  closed  l)y  a  gTating, 
before  which  were  two  sentinels,  relieved  at  intervals.  A  double  line 
of  carbineers,  placed  on  each  side  of  the  door  of  the  chm-ch,  reached  to 
the  scaflt'old,  and  formed  a  circle  round  it,  lea^dng  a  path  about  ten  feet 
wide,  and  around  the  guillotine  a  space  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet. 

All  the  rest  of  the  place  was  paved  with  heads.  Many  women  held 
their  infants  on  their  shoulders,  and  thus  the  children  had  the  best 
\'iew.  The  Monte  Pincio  seemed  a  vast  amphitheatre  tilled  with  spec- 
tators ;  the  balconies  of  the  two  chiu-ches  at  the  corner  of  the  Strada  del 
Baljuino  and  the  di  Ripetta  were  crammed ;  the  steps  even  seemed  a 
party-colored  sea,  that  was  impelled  tcjwards  the  portico ;  every  niche 
in  the  wall  held  its  liidng  statue.  "What  the  count  said  was  true  —  the 
most  cmious  spectacle  in  life  is  that  of  death. 

And  yet,  instead  of  the  silence  and  the  solemnity  demanded  by  the 
occasion,  a  noise  of  laughter  and  jest  arose  from  the  crowd ;  it  was  evi- 
dent that  this  execution  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  only  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Carnival. 
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Suddenly  tlie  tumult  ceased,  tis  if  by  magic  ;  the  dooi-.s  ol'  the  church 
opened.  A  brotherhood  of  penitents,  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  robes 
of  gray  sackcloth,  with  holes  for  the  eyes  alone,  and  hohliiig  in  thcii- 
hand  a  lighted  tai)er,  ap])eared  first;  the  chief  marched  at  thr  head. 


■i.^y'yf^^ 


Behind  the  penitents  came  a  man  of  vast  stature  and  proportions. 
He  was  naked,  with  the  exception  of  cloth  drawers,  at  the  left  side  of 
which  hung  a  large  knife  in  a  sheath,  and  he  bore  on  his  right  shoulder 
a  heavy  mace. 
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This  man  was  the  executioner. 

He  had,  moreover,  sandals  hound  on  Ids  feet  by  cords. 

Behind  the  executioner  came,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  to 
die,  first  Pepi^ino  and  then  Andrea.  Each  was  accompanied  by  two 
priests.     Neither  had  their  eyes  bandaged. 

Peppino  walked  with  a  firm  step,  doubtless  aware  of  what  awaited 
him.  Andrea  was  supported  by  two  priests.  Each  of  them  kissed,  from 
time  to  time,  the  crucifix  a  confessor  held  out  to  them. 

At  this  sight  alone  Franz  felt  his  legs  tremble  under  him.  He 
looked  at  Albert  —  he  was  white  as  his  shirt,  and  mechanically  cast 
away  his  cigar,  although  he  had  not  half  smoked  it. 

The  count  alone  seemed  unmoved  —  nay,  more,  a  slight  color 
seemed  stri\'ing  to  rise  in  his  pale  cheeks. 

His  nostril  dilated  like  a  wild  beast  that  scents  its  prey,  and  his  Ujjs, 
half  opened,  disclosed  his  white  teeth,  small  and  sharp  like  those  of  a 
jackal.  And  yet  his  featm-es  wore  an  expression  of  smiling  tenderness, 
such  as  Franz  had  never  before  witnessed  in  them;  his  black  eyes 
especially  were  full  of  kindness  and  pity. 

However,  the  two  culprits  advanced  toward  the  scaffold,  and  as  they 
approached  their  faces  became  visible. 

Peppino  was  a  handsome  young  man  of  four  or  five-and-twenty, 
bronzed  by  the  sun  ;  he  carried  his  head  erect,  and  seemed  to  look  on 
which  side  his  liberator  would  appear.  Andrea  was  short  and  fat ;  his 
visage,  marked  with  brutal  cruelty,  did  not  indicate  age ;  he  might  be 
thirty.  In  prison  he  had  suffered  his  beard  to  grow;  his  head  feU  on 
his  shoulder,  his  legs  bent  beneath  him,  and  he  seemed  to  obey  a 
mechanical  movement  of  which  he  was  unconscious. 

"  I  thought,"  said  Franz  to  the  count,  "  that  you  told  me  there  would 
be  but  one  execution  !  " 

"  I  told  you  true,"  replied  he,  coldly. 
"  However,  here  are  two  culprits." 

"  Yes ;  l)ut  only  one  of  these  two  is  about  to  die  ;  the  other  has  long 
years  to  live  ! " 

"  If  the  pardon  is  to  come,  there  is  no  time  to  lose." 
"  And,  see,  here  it  is,"  said  the  count. 

At  the  moment  when  Peppino  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  niandaia,  a 
penitent,  who  seemed  to  arrive  late,  forced  his  way  tlu'ough  the  soldiers, 
and,  advancing  to  the  chief  of  the  brotherhood,  gave  him  a  folded  paper. 
Tile  piercing  eye  of  Peppino  had  noticed  all. 

The  chief  took  the  paper,  unfolded  it,  and,  raising  his  hand,  "Heaven 
be  praised  !  and  his  Holiness  also  ! "  said  he,  in  a  loud  voice ;  "  here  is  a 
pardon  for  one  of  the  prisoners ! " 
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"  A  pai'dou  !  "  cried  the  pcoijlc  with  one  voici' ;  "  a  pardon  ! " 
At  this  cry  Andrea  raised  liis  head. 

"  Pardon  for  whom  ?  "  cried  lie. 
Peppino  remained  breathless. 

"  A  pardon  for  Pt'2)j)ino,  called  Eoeca  Priori,"  said  the  principal  friar. 
And  he  passed  the  paper  to  the  officer  commanding  the  carbineers,  wlio 
read  and  returned  it  to  him. 

"For  Peppino!"  cried  Andrea,  who  seemed  aroused  from  the  torpor 
in  which  he  had  been  plunged.  "  Why  for  him  and  not  for  me  ?  We 
ought  to  die  togethei'.  I  was  promised  he  should  die  with  me.  You 
have  no  right  to  put  me  to  death  alone.  I  will  not  die  alone — I  will  not !" 
And  he  broke  from  the  priests,  struggling  and  raving  like  a  wild 
beast,  and  striving  desperately  to  break  the  cords  that  bound  his  hands. 
The  executioner  made  a  sign,  and  his  assistant  leajied  from  the  scaffold 
and  seized  him. 

"  What  is  passing ! "  asked  Franz  of  the  count ;  for,  as  all  this  occur- 
red in  the  Roman  dialect,  he  had  not  perfectly  comj^rehended  it. 

"  Do  you  not  see,"  returned  the  count,  "  that  this  human  creature  who 
is  about  to  die  is  furious  that  his  fellow-sufferer  does  not  perish  with 
him  ?  and,  were  he  able,  he  would  rather  tear  him  to  pieces  with  his 
teeth  and  nails  than  let  him  enjoy  the  life  he  himself  is  about  to  be 
deprived  of.  Oh,  man,  man !  race  of  crocodiles ! "  cried  the  count, 
extending  his  clenched  hands  toward  the  crowd,  "  how  well  do  I  recog- 
nize you  there,  and  that  at  all  times  you  are  worthy  of  yourselves  ! " 

All  this  time  Anch'ea  and  the  two  executioners  were  struggling  on  the 
ground,  and  he  kept  exclaiming,  "He  ought  to  die! — he  shall  die!  —  I 
will  not  die  alone !  " 

"  Look,  look  ! "  cried  the  count,  seizing  the  young  men's  hands ;  "  look  ! 
for  on  my  soul  it  is  curious.  Here  is  a  man  who  had  resigned  himself  to 
his  fate,  who  was  going  to  the  scatt'old  to  die  —  like  a  coward,  it  is  true, 
l)ut  he  was  about  to  die  without  resistance.  Do  you  know  what  gave 
him  strength  f  do  you  know  Avhat  consoled  him  and  gave  him  i)aticnce  I 
It  was,  that  another  jiartook  of  his  punishment — that  another  partook 
of  his  angaiish — that  another  was  to  die  with  him  —  another  to  die 
before  him !  Lead  two  sheej:)  to  the  l)utcher's,  two  oxen  to  the  slaughter- 
house, and  make  one  of  them  understand  his  companion  will  not  die: 
the  sheep  will  bleat  for  pleasure,  the  ox  will  bellow  with  joy.  But 
man  —  man,  whom  God  created  in  his  own  image  —  man,  upon  whom 
God  has  laid  his  first,  his  sole  commandment,  to  love  his  neighbor — 
man,  to  whom  God  has  given  a  voice  to  exj^ress  his  thoughts — what  is 
his  first  cry  when  he  hears  his  fellow-man  is  saved  I  A  blasphemy ! 
Honor  to  man,  this  masterpiece  of  nature,  this  king  of  the  creation ! " 
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Aud  the  couut  burst  into  a  laugh ;  Init  a  terrible  laugh,  that  showed 
he  must  have  suffered  horribly  to  be  able  thus  to  laugh. 

However,  the  struggle  still  continued,  and  it  was  dreadful  to  witness. 
The  two  assistants  carried  Andrea  up  to  the  scaffold ;  the  people  all  took 


part  against  him,  aud  twenty  thousand  voices  cried,  "  Put  him  to  death ! 
put  him  to  death ! " 

Franz  sprang  back,  but  the  couut  seized  his  arm,  and  held  him 
before  the  window. 

"  ^Vliat  are  you  doing  I "  said  he.     "  Do  you  pity  him  ?     If  you  heard 
the  cry  of  '  Mad  dog  ! '  you  would  take  your  gun  —  you  would  uuhesi- 
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tatiiigly  shoot  the  poor  lieast,  who,  after  all,  wa«  only  guilty  of  having 
been  bitten  by  another  dog.  And  yet  you  pity  a  man  who,  without 
being  bitten  by  one  of  his  race,  has  yet  murdered  his  benefactor ;  and 
who,  now  unable  to  kill  any  one,  because  his  hands  are  boiiiid,  wishes 
to  see  his  companion  in  captivity  perish.     No,  no — look,  look  !  " 

This  recommendation  was  needless.  Franz  was  fascinated  liy  tlui 
horrible  spectacle. 

The  two  assistants  had  borne  Andrea  to  th(^  scaffold,  ajid  there,  sjiite 
of  his  struggles,  his  bites,  and  his  cries,  had  forced  him  to  his  knees. 

During  this  time  the  executioner  had  raised  his  mace,  then  at  a  sig- 
nal the  assistants  got  out  of  the  way.  The  criminal  strove  to  rise,  but, 
ere  he  had  time,  the  mace  fell  on  his  left  temple. 

"  A  dull  and  liea\'y  sound  was  heard,  and  the  man  dropped  like  an  ox 
on  his  face,  and  then  turned  over  on  his  ])aek. 

The  executioner  let  fall  his  mace,  drew  his  knife,  and  with  one 
stroke,  opened  his  throat,  and  mounting  on  his  stomach,  stamjied  vio- 
lently on  it  with  his  feet.  At  every  stroke  a  jet  of  blood  sprang  from 
the  wound. 

This  time  Franz  could  sustain  himself  no  longer,  V)ut  sank,  half 
fainting,  into  a  seat. 

Albert,  with  his  eyes  closed,  was  standing  grasping  the  window-cur- 
tains. 

The  count  was  erect  and  trium}ihant,  like  the  Avenging  Angel ! 


CHAPTEE  XXXVI 


THE   CARNIVAL   AT    ROME 


HEN  Franz  recovered  his  senses,  he  saw  Albert  drinking  a 
glass  of  water,  of  which  his  paleness  showed  he  stood  in 
great  need,  and  the  count,  who  was  assuming  his  costume 
of  2}a'Masse. 

He  glanced  mechanically  toward  the  j^iazza :  all  had  disappeai-ed  — 
scaffold,  executioners,  victims ;  nought  remained  but  the  people,  full  of 
noise  and  excitement.  The  bell  of  Monte  Citorio,  which  only  sounds  on 
the  pope's  decease  and  the  opening  of  the  Carnival,  was  ringing  a  joy- 
OTis  peal. 

"  Well,"  asked  he  of  the  count,  "  what  has,  then,  happened  f " 
"  Nothing,"  replied  the  count ;   "  only,  as  you  see,  the  Carnival  has 
commenced.     Make  haste  and  dress  yourself." 

"  In  reality,"  said  Franz,  "  this  horrible  scene  has  j^assed  away  like  a 
dream." 

"  It  is  but  a  dream  —  the  nightmare  that  has  distm'bed  you." 
"  Yes,  that  I  have  suffered ;  but  the  culprit  f " 

"  That  is  a  dream  also ;  only  he  has  remained  asleep,  whilst  you  have 
awoke ;  and  who  knows  which  of  you  is  the  most  fortunate  f " 
"  But  Pei:)iiino  —  what  has  l)ecome  of  him  ?  " 

"  Peppino  is  a  lad  of  sense,  who,  unlike  most  men,  who  are  furious  if 
they  pass  unnoticed,  was  delighted  to  see  that  the  general  attention  was 
directed  toward  his  companion.  He  profited  by  this  distraction  to  slip 
away  amongst  the  crowd,  without  even  thanking  the  worthy  priests  who 
accompanied  him.  Decidedly  man  is  an  ungrateful  and  egotistical 
animal.  But  dress  yourself;  see,  M.  de  Moreerf  sets  you  the  example." 
AUiert  was  in  reality  drawing  on  the  satin  pantaloon  over  his  Tilac-k 
trousers  and  varnished  boots. 
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"  "Well,  ^Ubevt,"  said  Fvauz,  "do  you  fed  mudi  inclined  lo  join  Ili(> 
revels  '!     Come,  answer  frankly." 

"  No,"  returned  Albert.  "  But  I  am  really  glad  to  liave  seen  sndi  a 
sight;  and  I  understand  what  ]M.  le  Comte  said  —  that  Avhm  you  have 


once  habituated  yourself  to  a  similar  spectacle,  it  is  the  only  one  that 
causes  you  any  emotion." 

"  Without  reflecting  that  this  is  the  ouly  moment  in  which  you  can 
study  characters,"  said  the  count ;  "  on  the  stejjs  of  the  scaffold  death 
tears  off  thtj  mask  that  has  been  worn  through  life,  and  the  real  ^^sage 
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is  (Usclosc(l.  It  must  l)c  allowed  Andrea  was  not  very  handsome,  the 
hideous  seounckel !  Come,  dress  yom-selves,  gentlemen,  dress  your- 
selves." 

Franz  felt  it  would  be  ridiculous  not  to  follow  his  two  companions' 
example.  He  assumed  his  costume,  and  fastened  on  his  mask,  that 
scarcely  cciualed  the  pallor  of  his  own  face.  Their  toilet  finished 
they  descended;  the  carriage  awaited  them  at  the  door,  fiUed  with 
sweetmeats  and  bouquets.     They  fell  into  the  line  of  carriages. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the  perfect  changv  that  had  taken 
place.  Instead  of  the  spectacle  of  gloomy  and  silent  death,  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo  presented  a  spectacle  of  gay  and  noisy  mirth  and  revelry. 
A  crowd  of  masks  flowed  in  from  all  sides,  issuing  from  the  doors, 
descending  from  the  windows.  From  every  street  and  every  tm'u  di'ove 
carriages  tilled  with  j^ierrots,  harlequins,  dominoes,  marquises,  Transte- 
verini,  knights,  and  peasants,  screaming,  fighting,  gesticidating,  flinging 
eggs  filled  with  flour,  confetti,  nosegays,  attacking,  with  their  sarcasms 
and  their  missiles,  friends  and  foes,  companions  and  strangers,  indis- 
criminately, without  any  one  taking  offense,  or  doing  anything  else 
than  laugh. 

Franz  and  Albert  were  like  men  who,  to  drive  away  a  ^^olent  sorrow, 
have  recoiu'se  to  wine,  and  who,  as  they  drink  and  become  intoxicated, 
feel  a  thick  veil  drawn  between  the  past  and  the  present.  They  saw,  or 
rather  continued  to  see,  the  image  of  what  they  had  witnessed ;  but  little 
by  little  the  general  intoxication  seized  them,  their  reason  seemed  to 
desert  them,  and  they  felt  themselves  obliged  to  take  part  in  the  noise 
and  confusion. 

A  handfuU  of  confetti  that  came  from  a  neighboring  carriage,  and 
which,  whilst  it  covered  Morcerf  and  his  two  companions  with  dust, 
pricked  his  neck  and  that  portion  of  his  face  uncovered  by  his  mask 
like  a  hundred  pins,  plunged  him  into  the  general  combat,  in  which  all 
the  masks  around  him  were  engaged.  He  rose  in  his  turn,  and  seizing 
handfuls  of  confetti  and  sweetmeats,  with  which  the  carriage  was  filled, 
cast  them  mth  aU  the  force  and  address  he  was  master  of. 

The  strife  had  fairly  commenced,  and  the  recollection  of  what  they 
had  seen  half  an  hour  before  was  gradually  effaced  from  the  young 
men's  minds,  so  much  were  they  occupied  by  the  gay  and  glittering 
procession  they  now  beheld. 

As  for  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo,  he  had  never  for  an  instant  shown 
any  appearance  of  having  been  moved.  Imagine  the  large  and  splendid 
Corso,  bordered  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  lofty  palaces,  with  their 
balconies  himg  with  carpets,  and  their  windows  with  flags;  at  these 
balconies  three  hrmdred  thousand  spectators — Romans,  Italians,  stran- 
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gers  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  the  united  aristocracy  of  Ijii-th,  wealth, 
and  genius ;  lovely  women  who,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  the  scene, 
bend  over  their  balconies,  or  lean  from  their  windows,  and  shower  down 
confetti,  Avhich  are  retunKnl  with  bouquets ;  the  air  is  darkened  with 


confetti  that  fall  and  flowers  that  mount ;  in  the  streets  the  lively  crowd, 
dressed  in  the  most  fantastic  costumes;  gigantic  cabbages  walked 
gravely  about,  buffaloes'  heads  bellowed  from  men's  shoulders,  dogs 
who  walked  on  theii-  fore  legs  ;  in  the  midst  of  all  this  a  mask  is  lifted, 
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ami,  as  in  Callot's  TemiDtatiou  of  St.  Anthony,  a  lovely  face  is  exhibited, 
which  we  would  fain  follow,  but  fi-om  which  we  are  separated  by 
troops  of  tionds  —  and  this  will  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  Carnival  at 
Rome. 

At  the  second  turn  the  count  stopped  the  carriage,  and  requested 
]i(']'niission  to  <pTit  them,  leaving  the  vehicle  at  their  disposal.  Franz 
looked  up  —  they  were  o^jposite  the  Rosj^oli  Palace.  At  the  center  win- 
dow, the  one  hung  with  white  damask  with  a  red  cross,  was  a  blue 
domino,  beneath  which  Franz's  imagination  easily  pictured  thel)eautiful 
Greek  of  the  Ai'gentina. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  count,  springing  out,  "  when  you  are  tired  of 
being  actors,  and  wish  to  Ijecome  si^eetators  of  this  scene,  you  know  you 
have  places  at  my  windows.  In  the  meantime,  dispose  of  my  coachman, 
my  carriage,  and  my  servants." 

We  have  forgotten  to  mention,  that  the  count's  coachman  was  attired 
in  a  l)lack  bear-skin,  exactly  resembling  Odry's  in  The  Bear  and  the 
Pasha  ;  and  the  two  footmen  behind  were  dressed  up  as  green  monkeys, 
with  spring  masks,  with  which  they  made  grimaces  at  every  one  who 
passed. 

Franz  tlianked  the  count  for  his  attention.  As  for  All)ert,  he  was 
busily  occupied  throwing  boutpiets  at  a  carriage  full  of  Roman  jjeasauts 
that  had  come  to  a  stop,  like  the  count's,  thi'ough  a  block  in  the  line. 

Unfortunately  for  him,  the  line  of  cai-riages  moved  on  again,  and 
whilst  he  descended  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  the  other  ascended  toward 
the  Palazzo  di  Venezia. 

"  Ah!  my  dear  fellow  ! "  said  he  to  Franz ;  "  did  you  not  see  ?" 

"  What ! " 

"  There, —  that  caleche  filled  with  Roman  peasants." 

"  No." 

"Well,  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  all  charming  women." 

"  How  unfortunate  you  were  masked,  Alljert !  "  said  Franz ;  '"  here 
was  an  opportunity  of  making  up  for  past  disappointments." 

"  Oh!"  replied  he,  half  laughing,  half  serious;  "I  hope  the  carnival 
will  not  pass  without  some  amends  in  one  shape  or  the  other." 

But,  in  spite  of  Albert's  hope,  the  day  jiassed  unmarked  by  any 
incident,  excepting  meeting  two  or  three  times  the  caleche  with  the 
Roman  peasants.  At  one  of  these  encounters,  accidently  or  pm-posely, 
Albert's  mask  fell  off. 

He  instantly  rose  and  cast  the  remainder  of  the  bouquets  into  the 
carriage.  Doubtless  one  of  the  charming  females  Albert  had  di\Tiied 
beneath  their  cociuettish  disguise  was  touched  by  his  gallantiw ;  for,  in 
her  tiu-n,  as  the  carriage  of  the  two  friends  passed  her,  she  threw  a 
bunch  of  violets  into  it.     Albert  seized  it,  and  as  Franz  had  no  reason  to 
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su])pnso  it  was  addressed  to  him,  lie  sul'fered  Albert  to  retain  it.     Albert 
placed  it  ill  ills  button-hole,  and  tlie  carriage  went  triumphantly  on. 

"Well,"  said  Franz  to  him;  "here  is  the  eommeneement  of  an  adven- 
ture." 

"  Laug'liif  you  please  —  1  really  thiidv  so.  So  I  will  not  al)andon  this 
bouquet." 

"  PanVieu  !  "  returned  Franz,  laughing',  "  it  is  a  sign  of  recognition." 
The  jest,  however,  soon  appeared  to  become  earnest;    for  when 
Albert  and  Franz  again  encountered  the  carriage  with  the  confadiiil,  the 
one  who  had  thrown  the  violets  to  Albert  clapped  her  hands  when  she 
beheld  them  in  his  biitton-hole. 

"  Bravo!  bravo  !  "  said  Franz  ;  "  things  go  wonderfully.  Shall  1  leave 
you  ?    Perhaps  you  would  prefer  being  alone  ? " 

"No,"  replied  he;  "I  will  not  be  caught  like  a  fool  at  a  first  demon- 
stration by  a  rendezvous  beneath  the  clock,  as  they  say  at  the  opera- 
l)alls.  If  the  fair  peasant  wishes  to  carry  matters  any  further,  we  shall 
find  her,  or,  rather,  she  will  find  us,  to-morrow;  then  she  will  give  me 
some  sign  or  other,  and  I  shall  know  what  I  have  to  do." 

"  On  my  word,"  said  Franz,  "  you  are  as  wise  as  Nestor  and  prudent 
as  Ulysses,  and  yoiu*  fair  Circe  must  be  very  skillful  or  very  powerful 
if  she  succeed  in  changing  you  into  a  beast  of  any  kind." 

Albert  was  right.  The  fair  unknown  had  resolved,  doul)tless,  to  carry 
the  intrigue  no  farther;  for  although  the  young  men  made  several  more 
turns,  they  did  not  again  see  the  caleche,  which  had  turned  up  one  of 
the  neighboring  streets.  Then  they  returned  to  the  Eospoli  Palace ; 
but  the  count  and  the  blue  domino  had  also  disajipeared ;  the  two  win- 
dows, hung  with  yellow  damask,  were  still  occupied  by  the  persons 
whom  the  count  had  invited. 

At  this  moment  the  same  l)ell  that  had  proclaimed  the  commence- 
ment of  the  mascherata  sounded  the  retreat.  The  line  on  the  Corso 
broke,  and  in  a  second  all  the  carriages  had  disappeared.  Franz  and 
Albert  were  opposite  the  Via  delle  Maratte  ;  the  coachman,  without  say- 
ing a  word,  th-ove  up  to  it,  passed  along  the  Piazza  di  Spagiia,  and  past 
the  Rospoli  Palace  till  he  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  hotel.  Maitre  Pas- 
trini  came  to  the  door  to  receive  his  guests. 

Franz's  first  care  was  to  inquire  after  the  count,  and  to  exi>ress  his 
regret  that  he  had  not  returned  in  sufiicient  time  to  take  him;  but 
Pastrini  re-assured  hiiu  by  saying  that  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo  had 
ordered  a  second  carriage  for  himself,  and  that  it  had  gone  at  foui 
o'clock  to  fetch  him  from  the  Rospoli  Palace. 

The  count  had,  moreover,  charged  him  to  oft'er  the  two  friends  the 
key  of  his  box  at  the  Argentina.  Franz  questioned  Al])ert  as  to  his 
intentions;  but  Alliert  had  great  projects  to  put  into  execution  before 
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going  to  the  theater;  and  instead  of  making  any  answer,  lie  inquired  if 
Maitre  Pastrini  eould  proeui'e  him  a  tailor. 

"  A  tailor  !  "  said  the  host ;  "  and  for  what  ? " 

"  To  make  us  IjetAveeu  now  and  to-morrow  two  costumes  of  K(jmau 
peasants,"  returned  Albert. 
The  host  shook  his  head. 

"To  make  you  two  costumes  between  now  and  to-mi)rrow?  I  ask 
your  excellencies'  pardon,  but  this  is  a  demand  quite  French ;  for  the 
next  week  you  will  not  find  a  single  tailor  who  would  consent  to  sew 
sis  buttons  on  a  waistcoat  if  you  paid  him  a  crown  apiece  for  each 
button." 

"  Then  I  must  give  up  the  idea." 

"  No ;  we  have  them  ready-made.  Leave  all  to  me ;  and  to-morrow, 
when  you  wake,  you  shall  find  a  collection  of  costumes  with  which  you 
will  be  satisfied." 

"  My  dear  Albert,"  said  Franz,  "  leave  all  to  our  host ;  he  has  aheady 
proved  himself  full  of  resources.  Let  us  dine  quietly,  and  aftei-ward  go 
and  see  '  Vltallouie  a  Ahjer  .''" 

"  Agi-eed,"  returned  Albert ;  "  1  mt  recollect,  Maitre  Pastrini,  that  both 
my  friend  and  myself  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  ha\dng  to-mor- 
row the  costumes  we  have  asked  for." 

The  host  again  assm'ed  them  they  might  rely  on  him,  and  that  their 
wishes  should  be  attended  to ;  upon  which  Franz  and  Albert  mounted  to 
their  apartments,  and  proceeded  to  disencumber  themselves  of  theii* 
costume.  Albert,  as  he  took  oft'  his  ch-ess,  carefully  preserved  the  bunch 
of  violets ;  it  was  his  sign  of  recognition  for  the  morrow. 

The  two  friends  sat  dow- n  to  table ;  but  they  could  not  refrain  from 
remarking  the  difference  between  the  table  of  the  Count  of  Monte- 
Cristo  and  that  of  Maitre  Pastrini.  Truth  compelled  Franz,  spite  of  the 
dislike  he  seemed  to  have  taken  to  the  count,  to  confess  that  the  advan- 
tage was  not  on  Pastrini's  side.  Dm-ing  dessert,  the  servant  inquired 
at  what  time  they  wished  for  the  carriage.  Albert  and  Franz  looked  at 
each  other,  fearing  really  to  abuse  the  count's  kindness.  The  servant 
iinderstood  them. 

"  His  excellency  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo  had,"  he  said,  "  given  posi- 
tive orders  that  the  carriage  was  to  remain  at  their  lordships'  orders  all 
the  day,  and  they  could  therefore  dispose  of  it  without  fear  of  indis- 
cretion." 

They  resolved  to  profit  liy  the  count's  courtesy,  and  ordered  the 
horses  to  l)e  harnessed,  whilst  they  substituted  an  evening  costume  for 
that  which  they  had  on,  and  which  was  somewhat  the  worse  for  the 
numerous  combats  they  had  sustained. 
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This  precaution  taken,  they  went  to  the  theater,  and  installed  them- 
selves iu  the  eount's  box.      During  the  first  act,  the  Countess  G- 


entered  hers,.     Her  first  look  was  at  the  box  where  she  had  seen  the 
count  the  previous  evening,  so  that  she  jierceived  Fi-anz  and  Allici-t  iu 


the  box  of  the  very  person  concerning  whom  she  had  expressed  so 
strange  an  opinion  to  Franz.  Her  opera-glass  was  so  fixedly  dii'ected 
toward  them,  that  Franz  saw  it  would  be  cruel  uot  to  satisfy  her  curi- 
osity ;  and,  availing  himself  of  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  spectators  of 
the  Italiau  theaters,  which  consists  in  using  then-  boxes  as  their  cbaw- 
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ing-iooin,  tli(!  two  friends  quitted  their  box  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
countess.  Scarcely  had  they  entered  lier  box,  when  she  motioned  to 
Franz  to  assume  the  seat  of  honor.     Allx-rt,  in  his  turn,  sat  behind. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  hardly  giving  Fraiiz  time  to  sit  down,  "  it  seems  you 
have  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  new 
Lord  Euthven,  and  you  are  the  best  friends  in  th(i  world." 

"  Without  being  so  far  advanced  as  that,  Madame  la  Comtesse," 
returned  Franz,  "  I  cannot  deny  we  have  abused  his  good-natui-e  aU 
day." 

"All  day?" 

"  Yes ;  this  morning  we  breakfasted  witli  him  ;  we  rode  in  his  carriage 
all  day,  and  now  we  have  taken  possession  of  his  box." 

"  You  know  him,  then  ? " 

"  Yes,  and  no." 

"  How  so ! " 

"  It  is  a  long  story." 

"  Relate  it  to  me." 

"It  would  frighten  you  too  much." 

"  Another  reason ! " 

"  At  least  wait  untO.  the  story  has  a  conclusion." 

"  Very  well ;  I  prefer  comjjlete  histoi'ies ;  but  tell  mr  how  you  made 
his  acquaintance  f     Did  any  one  introduce  you  to  him  ? " 

"  No ;  it  was  h<'  who  introduced  himself  to  us." 

"  When  ? " 

"  Last  night,  after  we  left  you." 

"  Through  what  mediimi  ? " 

"  The  very  prosaic  one  of  our  landlord." 

"  He  is  stajdng,  then,  at  the  Hotel  de  Londres  with  you  ? " 

"  Not  only  in  the  same  hotel,  biit  on  the  same  floor." 

"  AVhat  is  his  name ;  for,  of  coui'se,  you  know  ? " 

"  The  Count  of  Monte-Cristo." 

"  That  is  not  a  famUy  name  f " 

"  No,  it  is  the  name  of  the  isle  he  has  ijiu-chased." 

"  And  he  is  a  count  ? " 

"  A  Tuscan  count." 

"  Well,  we  must  piit  up  with  that,"  said  the  countess,  who  was  herself 
of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Venice.     "  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?  " 

"  Ask  the  Vicomte  de  Morcerf." 

"  You  hear,  M.  de  Morcerf,  I  am  referred  to  you,"  said  the  countess. 

"  We  should  be  very  hard  to  j)lease,  madam,"  returned  Albert,  "  did  we 
not  think  him  delightful :  a  friend  of  ten  years'  standing  could  not  have 
done  more  for  us,  or  with  a  more  perfect  coiu'tesy." 
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"  Come,"  observed  the  ooimtess,  smiliug,  "  I  sec  my  vami)ire  is  only 
some  millionaire,  who  has  taken  the  appeai-anee  of  Lara  iu  order  to 
avoid  being  confounded  with  M.  de  Eothschild;  and  you  have  seen 
her!" 

"  Her ! " 


"  The  beautiful  Greek  of  yesterday." 

"  No ;  we  heard,  I  think,  the  sound  of  her  fjiiihi,  but  she  remained 
perfectly  in^'isible." 

"  "S\Tien  you  say  invisible,"  interrupted  iVlljert,  "  it  is  only  to  keep  up 
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the  luystery;  for  whom  do  you  take  the  bhic  ditiuiiio  at  tht-  window 
with  tlie  white  curtains  ? " 

"  Where  was  this  window  with  white  hangings  ? "  said  the  countess. 

"  At  the  Rospoli  Palace." 

"  The  count  had  three  windows  at  the  Rospoh  Palace  ? " 

"  Yes.     Did  you  pass  through  the  Corso  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  did  you  remark  two  windows  hung  with  yellow  damask,  and 
one  with  white  damask  with  a  red  cross  ?  Those  were  the  count's  win- 
dows." 

"  Why,  ho  must  be  a  nabol) !  Do  you  know  what  those  three  windows 
were  worth." 

"  Two  or  three  hundred  Eoman  crowns  ? " 

"  Two  or  three  thousand  !  " 

"  The  devil ! " 

"  Does  his  isle  produce  liiin  sucli  a  revenue?" 

"  It  does  not  bring  him  a  bajoeco." 

"  Then  why  did  he  purchase  it  f " 

"  For  a  whim." 

"  He  is  an  original,  then  I " 

"  In  reality,"  observed  Alljert,  "  he  seemed  to  me  somewhat  eccentric ; 
were  he  at  Paris,  and  a  frequenter  of  the  theaters,  I  should  say  he  was  a 
l^oor  devil  literally  mad.  This  morning  he  made  two  or  three  exits 
worthy  of  Didier  or  Anthony." 

At  this  moment  a  fresh  visitor  entered,  and,  according  to  custom, 
Franz  gave  up  his  seat  to  him.  This  circumstance  had,  moreover,  the 
effect  of  changing  the  conversation :  an  hour  afterward  the  two  friends 
returned  to  their  hotel. 

Maitre  Pastrini  had  already  set  about  procuring  their  disguises  for 
the  morrow,  and  he  assured  them  they  would  be  perfectly  satisfied.  The 
next  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  he  entered  Franz's  room,  followed  1»y  a 
tailor,  who  had  eight  or  ten  costumes  of  Roman  i^easants  on  his  arm ; 
they  selected  two  exactly  alike,  and  charged  the  tailor  to  sew  on  each  of 
their  hats  about  twenty  yards  of  ribbon,  and  to  procure  them  two  of 
those  long  silken  sashes  of  different  colors  with  which  the  lower  orders 
decorate  themselves  on  fete  days. 

Albert  was  impatient  to  see  how  he  looked  in  his  new  dress  :  it  was 
a  jacket  and  breeches  of  blue  velvet,  silk  stockings  with  clocks,  shoes 
with  buckles,  and  a  silk  waistcoat.  This  pictm-esque  attire  set  him  off 
to  gi-eat  advantage ;  and  when  he  had  bound  the  scarf  around  his  waist, 
and  when  his  hat,  placed  eoquettishly  on  one  side,  let  fall  on  his  shoulder 
a  stream  of  ribbons,  Franz  was  forced  to  confess  that  costume  has  much 
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to  do  with  the  physical  superiority  we  accord  to  certain  nations.  Tlio 
Turks,  who  used  to  be  so  picturesque  with  their  long  and  Howing  robes, 
are  they  not  now  hideous  with  their  blue  frocks  buttoned  up  to  the  chin, 
and  their  red  caps,  Avhich  make  them  look  like  a  bottle  of  wine  ^-itli  a 


red  seal?    Franz  complimented  Albert,  who  looked  at  himself  in  the 
glass  with  an  unequivocal  smile  of  satisfaction. 

They  were  thus  engaged  when  the  Count  of  Moiate-Cristo  entered. 

"  CTentlenien,"  said  he,  "  although  a  companion  is  agTeeable,  perfect 

freedom  is  sometimes  still  move  agi-eeable.     I  come  to  say  that  to-day, 
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and  the  remainder  of  the  Carnival,  I  leave  the  can-iage  entirely  at  your 
disposal.  The  host  will  tell  you  I  have  three  or  four  more,  so  that  you 
do  not  dei^rive  me  in  any  way  of  it.  Employ  it,  T  pray  you,  foi'  your 
pleasure  or  your  business." 

The  young  men  wished  to  dec-line,  but  they  could  find  no  good  rea- 
son for  refusing  an  offer  which  was  so  agreeable  to  them.  The  Count  of 
Monte-Cristo  remained  a  quai'ter  of  an  hour  with  them,  conversing  on 
all  sulgects  with  the  greatest  ease.  He  was,  as  we  have  already  said, 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  literatm-e  of  all  countries.  A  glance 
at  the  walls  of  his  salon  proved  to  Fi'anz  and  Alljei't  that  he  was  an  ama- 
teur of  pictiu'es.  A  few  words  he  let  fall  showed  them  he  was  no  sti-anger 
to  the  sciences,  and  he  seemed  much  occupied  with  chemistry.  The  two 
friends  did  not  venture  to  return  the  count  the  breakfast  he  had  given 
them ;  it  would  have  been  too  absurd  to  offer  him  in  exchange  for  his 
excellent  tal)le  the  very  inferior  one  of  Maitre  Pastrini.  They  told  him 
so  frankly,  and  he  received  their  excuses  with  the  aii*  of  a  man  who 
appreciated  their  delicacy.  Albert  was  charmed  with  the  count's  man- 
ners, and  he  was  only  prevented  fi'ora  recognizing  him  for  a  veritable 
gentleman  by  his  science. 

The  permission  to  do  what  he  liked  with  the  carriage  pleased  him 
above  all,  for  the  fair  peasants  had  appeared  in  a  most  elegant  carriage 
the  preceding  evening,  and  Albert  was  not  sorry  to  be  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  them.  At  haK-past  one  they  descended ;  the  coachman  and 
footman  had  put  on  their  livery  over  their  disguises,  which  gave  them 
a  more  ritlic-ulous  appearance  than  ever,  and  which  gained  them  the 
applause  of  Franz  and  Albert.  Albert  had  fastened  the  faded  bunch 
of  violets  to  his  button-hole,  and  at  the  first  sound  of  the  bell  they 
hastened  into  the  Corso  Ijy  the  Via  Yittoria. 

At  the  second  turn,  a  bunch  of  fresh  violets,  thi'own  from  a  carriage 
fiUed  with  paiUassines,  indicated  to  All)ert  that,  like  himself  and  his 
friend,  the  peasants  had  changed  their  costume  also ;  and  whether  it 
was  the  result  of  chance,  or  whether  a  similar  feeling  had  possessed 
them  both,  whilst  he  had  donned  their  costume,  they  had  assumed  his. 

Albei't  placed  the  fresh  l)oiiquet  in  his  button-hole,  and  he  kept  the 
faded  one  in  his  hand ;  and  when  he  again  met  the  caleehe,  he  raised  it 
to  his  lips,  an  action  which  seemed  gi'eatly  to  amuse  not  only  the  fau" 
lady  who  had  thrown  it,  but  her  joyous  companions  also.  The  day  was 
as  gay  as  the  preceding  one,  jierhaps  even  more  animated  and  noisy; 
the  count  appeai-ed  for  an  instant  at  his  ^dndow,  but  when  they  again 
passed  he  had  disappeared.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  flirta- 
tion between  Albert  and  the  fair  peasant  continued  all  day. 

In   the   evening,   on   his   return,    Franz   found   a  letter   from   the 
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embassy,  to  inform  liim  he  would  have  the  houoi-  of  Ijeing  received  by 
his  holiness  the  uext  day.  At  each  ijrevious  visit  he  had  made  to  Rome, 
he  had  solicited  and  obtained  the  same  favor ;  and  incited  as  much  by 
a  i-cligious  feeling  as  by  gratitiide,  he  was  unwilling  to  (juit  the  (-upital 
of  the  Christian  world  without  laying  his  respectful  homage  at  the  feet 
of  one  of  St.  Peter's  successors  who  has  set  the  rare  example  of  all  vir- 
tues. He  did  not  then  think  of  the  Carnival,  for  in  spite  of  his  con- 
descension and  touching  kindness,  one  cannot  incline  one's  self  without 
awe  before  the  venerable  and  noble  old  man  called  Gregory  XVI. 

On  his  return  from  the  Vatican,  Franz  carefully  avoided  the  Corso ; 
he  brought  away  with  him  a  treasui'e  of  pious  thoughts,  to  which  the 
mad  gayety  of  the  nia.^vlicruta  would  have  been  profanation. 

At  ten  minutes  past  five  Albert  entered,  overjoyed.  The  jiaillafisine 
had  re-assumed  her  peasant's  costume,  and  as  she  passed  she  raised  her 
mask.  She  was  charming.  Franz  congratu.lated  Albert,  who  received 
his  congratulations  with  the  air  of  a  man  conscious  they  are  merited. 
He  had  recognized,  by  certain  unmistakable  signs,  that  his  fail*  incofjnUa 
belonged  to  the  aristocracy.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  write  to  her 
the  next  day. 

Franz  remarked,  whilst  he  gave  these  details,  that  Albert  seemed  to 
have  something  to  ask  of  him,  but  that  he  was  unwilling  to  ask  it.  He 
insisted  upon  it,  declaring  beforehand  that  he  was  willing  to  make  any 
sacrifice  he  required. 

Albert  let  himself  be  pressed  just  as  long  as  friendship  required, 
and  then  avowed  to  Franz  that  he  would  do  him  a  great  favor  by 
suft'ering  him  to  oecujiy  the  carriage  alone  tiie  next  day.  Albert 
attributed  to  Franz's  absence  the  extreme  kindness  of  the  fair  peasant 
in  raising  her  mask.  Franz  was  not  sufiiciently  egotistical  to  stop 
Albert  in  the  middle  of  an  adventure  that  promised  to  prove  so  agree- 
able to  his  curiosity  and  so  flattering  to  his  vanity.  He  felt  assured 
that  the  perfect  indiscretion  of  his  friend  would  duly  inform  him  of  all 
that  happened ;  and  as,  during  three  years  that  he  had  ti-aveled  all  over 
Italy,  a  similar  piece  of  good  fortune  had  never  fallen  to  his  share, 
Franz  was  by  no  means  sorry  to  learn  how  to  act  on  such  an  occasion. 
He  therefore  promised  Albert  that  he  would  content  himself  the  mor- 
row with  witnessing  the  Carnival  from  the  windows  of  the  Eospoli 
Palace. 

The  next  day  he  saw  Albert  pass  and  repass.  He  held  an  enonnous 
boucpaet,  which  he  doubtless  meant  to  make  the  bearer  of  his  amorous 
epistle.  This  belief  was  changed  into  certainty  when  Franz  saw  the 
bouquet  (remarkable  by  a  circle  of  white  camellias)  in  the  hand  of  a 
chavming 2}a'M((ssine  di-essed  in  rose-colored  satin. 
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The  evt'uiug  was  no  longer  joy,  Ijut  delirium.  Albert  nothing 
doubted  but  that  the  fair  unknown  would  reply  in  the  same  manner. 
Franz  anticipated  his  wishes  by  telling  him  the  noise  fatigued  him,  and 
that  he  should  pass  the  next  day  in  writing  and  looking  over  his 
journal. 

Albert  was  not  deceived,  for  the  next  evening  Franz  saw  him  enter, 
shaking  triumphantly  a  folded  papcn-  h(i  held  by  one  corner. 
"Well,"  said  he,  "was  I  mistaken  P 
"  She  has  answered  you  !  "  cried  Franz. 
" Bead  ! " 
This  word  was  pronounced  in   a  manner  impossible  to  describe. 
Franz  took  the  letter,  and  read : 

"  Tuesday  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  descend  i'rom  youi-  carriage  opposite  the  Via  dei 
Pontefici,  and  follow  the  Roman  peasant  who  snatches  your  moecoleito  from  you.  When 
you  arrive  at  the  first  step  of  the  chui'ch  of  San  (iiacomo,  be  sure  to  fasten  a  knot  of 
I'ose-colored  ribands  to  the  shoulder  of  your  costume  of  puUkiHse,  in  order  that  you  may 
be  recognized.     Until  then  you  will  not  see  me. —  Constancy  and  Discretion." 

"  Well,"  asked  he,  when  Franz  had  finished,  "  what  do  you  think  of 
that  ? " 

"  I  think  that  the  adventure  is  assuming  a  very  agreeable  ai^pearance." 

"  I  think  so  also,"  re})lied  Albert ;  "  and  I  very  much  fear  you  will  go 
alone  to  the  Duke  of  Braeciano's  ball." 

Franz  and  Albert  had  received  that  morning  an  invitation  from  the 
celebrated  Roman  banker. 

"  Take  care,  Albert/'  said  Franz,  "  all  the  nobility  of  Rome  will  be 
present;  and  if  yovu*  fair  inco(jnita  belong  to  the  higher  class  of  society, 
she  must  go  there." 

"  Whether  she  goes  there  or  not,  my  opinion  is  still  the  same,"  returned 
Albert.     "  You  have  read  the  letter  f " 

"  Yes." 

"  You  know  how  imperfectly  the  women  of  the  mezzo  clto  are  educated 
in  Italy  ? "     (The  lower  class  are  thus  styled.) 

"  Yes," 

"  Well ;  read  the  letter  again.  Look  at  the  writing,  and  find  a  fault 
in  the  language  or  orthography."  The  writing  was  in  reality  charm- 
ing, and  the  orthography  irreproachable. 

"  You  are  born  to  good  fortune,"  said  Franz,  as  he  returned  the 
letter. 

"  Laugh  as  much  as  yoit  will,"  replied  Albert ;  "  I  am  in  love." 

"  You.  alarm  me  !  "  cried  Franz.  "  I  see  that  I  shall  not  only  go  alone 
to  the  Duke  of  Braeciano's,  but  also  return  to  Florence  alone." 
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"If  my  unknown  be  as  amiable  as  she  is  beautifi;!,"  said  Albei-t,  "  J 
shall  fix  myself  at  Rome  for  six  weeks,  at  least.  I  adore  Rome,  ami  I 
have  always  had  a  great  taste  for  arehiBology." 

"  Come,  two  or  three  more  such  adventures,  and  I  do  not  despaii'  of 
seeing  you  a  member  of  the  Academy." 


"  Doubtless  Albert  was  about  to  discuss  seriously  his  right  to  the 
academic  chau*,  when  they  were  informed  dinner  was  ready.  Albert's 
love  had  not  taken  away  his  appetite.  He  hastened  with  Franz  to  seat 
himself,  free  to  recommence  the  discussion  after  dinner.  After  dinner, 
the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo  was  announced.     They  had  not  seen  him  fov 
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two  days.  Maitre  PaKtviiii  iiifonncd  tlicni  tliat  l)usiuess  had  called  him 
to  Civita  Vecehia.  He  had  started  the  previous  evening,  and  had  only 
returned  an  hour  since.  He  was  charming.  Whether  he  kept  a  watch 
over  himself,  or  Avhether  accident  did  not  sound  the  acrimonious  chords 
that  certain  circumstances  had  already  touched,  he  was  almost  like 
everybody  else. 

This  man  was  an  enigma  to  Franz.  The  count  must  feel  sure  he 
recognized  him ;  and  yet  he  had  not  let  fall  a  single  word  that  indicated 
he  had  seen  him  anywhere.  On  his  side,  however  gi'eat  Franz's  desire 
was  to  allude  to  their  former  interview,  the  fear  of  its  being  disagi-ee- 
able  to  the  man  who  had  loaded  himself  and  his  friends  with  kindness 
prevented  him  from  mentioning  it. 

The  count  had  learned  the  two  friends  had  sent  to  secure  a  box  at 
the  Argentina  Theater,  and  were  told  that  they  were  all  let.  In  conse- 
quence, he  brought  them  the  key  of  his  own  —  at  least  such  was  the 
api^arent  motive  of  his  visit.  Franz  and  Albert  made  some  difiicidty, 
alleging  their  fear  of  depriving  him  of  it ;  but  the  count  replied  that,  as 
he  was  going  to  the  Palli  Theater,  the  box  at  the  Argentina  Theater 
would  be  lost  if  they  did  not  i^rofit  by  it.  This  assurance  deteiTtiined 
the  two  friends  to  accept  it. 

Franz  had  become  Ijy  degrees  accustomed  to  the  count's  paleness, 
which  had  so  forcibly  struck  him  the  first  time  he  saw  him.  He  could 
not  refrain  from  admiring  the  severe  beauty  of  his  features,  the  oidy 
defect,  or  rather  the  principal  quality,  of  which  was  the  pallor.  Verita- 
ble hero  of  Byi'on  !  Franz  coidd  not,  we  will  not  say  see  him,  but  even 
think  of  him  without  representing  his  stern  head  on  the  shordders  of 
Manfred,  or  beneath  the  cap  of  Lara.  His  forehead  was  marked  by 
the  line  that  indicates  the  constant  presence  of  a  bitter  thought ;  he  had 
those  fiery  eyes  that  seem  to  penetrate  to  the  heart,  and  the  haughty 
and  disdainful  upper  lip  that  gives  to  the  words  it  utters  a  peculiar 
character  that  impresses  them  on  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
addi'essed. 

The  count  was  no  longer  young.  He  was  at  least  forty ;  and  yet 
it  was  easy  to  understand  that  he  was  formed  to  rule  the  young  men 
with  whom  he  associated  at  ju'esent.  In  reality,  to  complete  his  resem- 
blance with  the  fantastic  heroes  of  the  English  poet,  the  count  seemed  to 
have  the  power  of  fascination.  Alljert  was  constantly  expatiating  on 
their  good  fortune  in  meeting  such  a  man.  Franz  was  less  enthusiastic"; 
but  the  count  exercised  over  him  also  the  ascendency  a  strong  mind 
always  acquires.  He  thought  several  times  of  the  project  the  count  had 
of  visiting  Paris ;  and  he  had  no  doiibt  T»ut  that,  with  his  eccentric  char- 
acter, his  characteristic  face,  and  his  colossal  fortune,  he  woiild  produce 
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a  great  effect  there.  And  yet  he  did  U(jt  wish  to  he  at  Paris  wlien  the 
count  was  there. 

The  evening  passed  as  evenings  mostly  pass  at  Italian  theaters ;  that 
is,  not  in  listening  to  the  nuisic,  Init  in  paying  visits  and  conversing. 

The  Countess  G wished   to  revive  the  subject  of  the  count,  but 

Franz  announced  he  had  something  far  newer  to  tell  her;  and,  in  spite 
of  Albert's  demonstrations  of  false  modesty,  he  informed  the  countess  of 
the  great  event  which  had  preoccupied  them  for  the  last  three  days. 
As  similar  intrigues  are  not  uncommon  in  Italy,  if  we  may  credit  trav- 
elers, the  countess  did  not  manifest  the  least  incredulity,  but  congratu- 
lated All)ert  on  his  success.  They  promised,  upon  separating,  to  meet 
at  the  Duke  of  Bracciano's  ball,  to  which  all  Rome  was  invited. 

The  heroine  of  the  bouquet  kept  her  word ;  she  gave  Albert  no  sign 
of  her  existence  the  morrow  and  day  after. 

At  length  arrived  the  Tuesday,  the  last  and  most  tumultuous  day 
of  the  Carnival.  On  Tuesday,  the  theatei-s  open  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  as  Lent  begins  after  eight  at  night.  On  Tuesday,  all  those 
who,  through  want  of  money,  time,  or  enthusiasm,  have  not  Ijeen  to  see 
the  Cai'uival  before,  mingle  in  the  gayety,  and  contriljute  to  the  noise  and 
excitement.  From  two  o'clock  till  five  Franz  and  Albert  followed  in 
the  fete,  exchanging  handfuls  of  confetti  with  the  other  carriages  and  the 
pedestrians,  who  crowded  amongst  the  horses'  feet  and  the  carriage 
wheels  without  a  single  accident,  a  single  dispute,  or  a  single  fight. 

The  fetes  are  veritable  days  of  pleasure  to  the  Italians.  The  author 
of  this  history,  who  has  resided  five  or  six  years  in  Italy,  does  not  recol- 
lect to  have  ever  seen  a  ceremony  interrupted  by  one  of  those  events  so 
common  in  other  countries. 

Albert  was  triumphant  in  his  costume  of  paillasse.  A  knot  of  rose- 
colored  ribbons  fell  from  his  shoulder  almost  to  the  ground.  lu  order 
that  there  might  be  no  confusion,  Franz  wore  his  peasant's  costume. 

As  the  day  advanced,  the  tumult  became  greater.  There  was  not 
on  the  jiavement,  in  the  carriages,  at  the  windows,  a  single  tongue  that 
was  silent,  a  single  arm  that  did  not  move.  It  was  a  human  storm, 
composed  of  a  thunder  of  cries,  and  a  hail  of  sweetmeats,  flowers,  eggs, 
oranges,  and  nosegays. 

At  three  o'clock  the  sound  of  fireworks,  let  oft"  on  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo  and  the  Piazza  di  Venezia  (heard  with  difficulty  amid  the  din 
and  t'onfusion)  announced  that  the  races  were  about  to  begin. 

The  races,  like  the  nioccoli,  are  one  of  the  episodes  peculiar  to  the 
last  days  of  the  carnival.  At  the  sound  of  the  fireworks  the  carriages 
instantly  broke  the  ranks,  and  retired  by  the  adjacent  streets.  All  these 
evolutions  are  executed  with  an  inconceivable  address  and  marvelous 
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rapidity,  without  tlio  police  iuterferiiig  in  the  matter.  The  pedestrians 
ranged  tliemselves  against  the  walls ;  tlicn  the  trampling  of  horses 
and  the  clashing  of  steel  were  heard.  A  detachment  of  carltineers,  fif- 
teen abreast,  galloped  up  the  Corso  in  order  to  clear  it  for  the  barhrri. 
Wlieu  the  detachment  arrived  at  the  Palazzo  di  Venezia,  a  second  volley 
of  fireworks  was  discharged  to  announce  that  the  street  was  clear. 

Almost  instantly,  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  and  general  outcry, 
seven  or  eight  horses,  excited  l)y  tin;  shouts  of  three  hundivd  thousand 
spectators,  passed  by  like  lightuing.  Tlit-n  the  Castle  of  San  Angelo 
fired  three  canncms  to  indicate  tliat  numl)er  three  had  won. 

Immediately,  without  any  other  signal,  the  carriages  moved  on, 
flowing  on  toward  the  Corso,  down  all  the  streets,  like  torrents  pent 
up  for  a  while,  which  again  flow  into  the  parent  river ;  and  the  immense 
stream  again  continued  its  course  between  its  two  Ijanks  of  granite. 

A  new  source  of  noise  and  movement  was  added  to  the  crowd.  The 
sellers  of  moccoletti  entered  on  the  scene. 

The  niorcoli,  or  mocculctfi,  are  candles  which  vary  in  size  from  the 
pascal  taper  to  the  rushlight,  and  which  give  the  actors  on  the  great 
scene  which  terminates  the  Carnival  two  different  occupations : 

First.  How  to  preserve  their  moccoleffo  alight. 

Second.  How  to  extinguish  the  moccoldtl  of  others. 

The  moccoleffo  is  like  life :  man  has  found  but  one  means  of  trans- 
mitting it,  and  that  one  comes  from  GocL  But  he  has  discovered  a 
thousand  means  of  taking  it  away,  althougli  the  devil  has  somewhat 
aided  him. 

The  moccoleffo  is  kindled  by  apin'oaching  it  to  a  light.  But  who 
can  describe  the  thousand  means  of  extinguishing  the  moccoleffo  f — the 
gigantic  bellows,  the  monstrous  extinguishers,  the  sui^erhuman  fans. 

Every  one  hastened  to  purchase  moccoleffi — Franz  and  Albert 
among  the  rest. 

The  night  was  rapidly  approaching;  and  already,  at  the  cry  of 
"il/orfo/c'^to/"  repeated  by  the  shrill  voices  of  a  thousand  venders,  two 
or  three  stars  began  to  burn  among  the  crowd.  It  was  a  signal.  At 
the  end  of  ten  minutes  fifty  thousand  lights  glittered,  descending  from 
the  Palazzo  di  Venezia  to  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  mounting  from  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo  to  the  Palazzo  di  Venezia.  It  seemed  the  Jefe  of  Jack- 
o'-lanterns. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  it  without  having  seen  it.  Sup- 
pose all  the  stars  had  descended  from  the  sky  and  mingled  in  a  wild 
dance  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  the  whole  accompanied  by  cries  that 
were  never  heard  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  facch'n/o  follows 
the  prince,  the  prince  the  Transteveriuo,  the  Transteverino  the  citizen, 
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every  oue  blowing,  extinguishing-,  veligliting.  Had  old  iEolus  appeared 
at  this  moment,  ho  would  have  been  pi'oelaimed  king  of  the  moccoli,  and 
Acjuilo  the  heir  pi'csumptive  to  the  throne. 

This  flaming  I'aee  continued  for  two  hours ;  the  Corso  was  light  as 
day ;  the  features  of  the  spectators  on  the  third  and  fourth  stories  were 
visible. 

Every  five  minutes  Albert  took  out  his  watch ;  at  length  it  pointed 
to  seven.  The  two  friends  were  in  the  Via  dei  Ponteflci.  Albert  sprang 
out,  bearing  his  moccolctto  in  Ms  liand.  Two  or  three  masks  strove  to 
knock  Yas,  moccoletto  out  of  liis  hand;  but  Albert,  a  first-rate  pugilist, 
sent  them  rolling  in  the  street,  one  after  the  other,  and  continued  his 
course  toward  the  church  of  San  Giaeomo. 

The  steps  were  crowded  with  masks,  who  strove  to  snatch  each 
other's  taper.  Franz  followed  Albert  with  his  eyes,  and  saw  him  movmt 
the  fii'st  step. 

Instantly  a  mask,  wearing  the  well-known  costume  of  a  female 
peasant,  snatched  his  moccoletto  from  him  without  his  offering  any  resis- 
tance. Franz  was  too  far  off  to  hear  what  they  said,  but,  without  doubt, 
nothing  hostile  passed,  for  he  saw  Albert  disappear  arm-in-arm  with  the 
peasant  girl. 

He  watched  them  pass  through  the  crowd  some  time,  but  at  length 
he  lost  sight  of  them  in  the  Via  Maeello. 

Suddenly  the  bell  that  gives  the  signal  for  the  end  of  the  Carnival 
sounded,  and  at  the  same  instant  all  the  moccoletti  were  extinguished  ad- 
if  by  enchantment.  It  seemed  as  though  one  immense  blast  of  the 
wind  had  extinguished  every  one. 

Franz  found  himself  in  utter  darkness.  No  sound  was  audible  save 
that  of  the  carriages  that  conveyed  the  masks  home ;  nothing  was  visi- 
ble save  a  few  lights  that  burned  behind  the  windows. 

The  Carnival  was  over. 


CHAPTER  XXXYII 

THE    CATACOMBS    OF    SAINT    SEBASTIAN 

N  his  whole  life,  perhaps,  Fvauz  had  never  before  experienced 
so  sudden  an  impression,  so  rapid  a  transition  from  gayety 
to  sadness,  as  in  this  moment.  It  seemed  as  though  Rome, 
under  the  magic  breath  of  some  demon  of  the  night,  had 
suddenly  changed  into  a  vast  tomb.  By  a  chance,  which  added  yet 
more  to  the  intensity  of  the  darkness,  the  moon,  which  was  on  the  wane, 
did  not  rise  until  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  streets  which  the  yoimg  man 
traversed  were  plunged  in  the  deepest  obsciuity. 

The  distance  was  short ;  and  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  his  carriage, 
or  ratlier  the  count's,  stopped  liefore  the  Hotel  de  Londres. 

Dinner  was  waiting ;  but  as  Albert  had  told  liim  that  he  should  not 
return  so  soon,  Franz  sat  down  without  him.  Maitre  Pastrini,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  see  them  dine  together,  inquired  into  the  cause  of 
his  alisence,  but  Franz  merely  replied  that  Albert  had  received  on  the 
previous  evening  an  invitation  which  he  had  accepted. 

The  sudden  extinction  of  the  moccoleffi,  the  darkness  which  had 
replaced  the  light,  and  the  silence  which  had  succeeded  the  tiu-moil,  had 
left  in  Franz's  mind  a  certain  depression  which  was  not  free  from 
uneasiness.  He  therefore  dined  very  silently,  in  spite  of  the  officious 
attention  of  his  host,  who  presented  himself  two  or  three  times  to  iuquii*e 
if  he  wanted  anything. 

Fi'anz  resolved  to  wait  for  Albert  as  late  as  possible.  He  ordered 
the  cai'riage,  therefore,  for  eleven  o'clock,  desiring  Maitre  Pastrini  to 
inform  him  the  moment  Albert  returned  to  the  hotel. 

At  eleven  o'clock  Albert  had  not  come  back.  Franz  dressed  himself, 
and  went  out,  telling  his  host  that  he  was  going  to  pass  the  night  at  the 
Duke  of  Bracciano's.  The  house  of  the  Duke  of  Bracciano  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  in  Rome ;  his  lady,  one  of  the  last  heiresses  of  the  Colon- 
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nas,  does  its  lionors  with  tlu;  most  eoiisiinimuto  gruci',  and  tlms  tlieii' 
fetes  have  a  European  celel)i-ity. 

Frauz  and  Albert  had  l)rou,nht  to  Rome  letters  of  introdiiction  to 
them;  and  the  first  (iiiestion  on  Franz's  arrival  was  to  ask  him  whei'c 
was  his  traveling'  eomjjanion. 

Franz  replied  that  he  had  left  him  at  the  moment  tlu^y  were  about 
to  extinguish  the  iiiorrnii,  and  that  he  had  lost  sight  of  him  in  the  Via 
Maeello. 

"  Then  he  has  not  returned  ?  "  said  the  duke. 

"  I  waited  for  him  until  this  hour,"  rei)lied  Franz. 

"  And  do  you  know  whither  he  went  ?" 

"  No,  not  precisely ;  however,  I  think  it  was  something  very  like  an 
assignation." 

"  Diavoln  !  "  said  the  duke,  "  this  is  a  bad  day,  or  rather  a  bad  night, 
to  be  out  late ;  is  it  not,  countess  ? " 

These  words  were  addressed  to  the  Countess  G ,  who  had  Just 

arrived,  and  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  M.  Torlonia,  the  duke's  brother. 

"  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  a  charming  night,"  replied  the 
countess,  "  and  th(5se  who  are  here  will  not  complain  but  of  one  thing, 
that  of  its  too  rapid  flight." 

"  I  am  not  speaking,"  said  the  duke,  with  a  smile,  "  of  the  persons  who 
are  here :  the  men  run  no  other  danger  than  that  of  falling  in  love  with 
you,  and  the  women  of  falling  ill  of  jealousy  at  seeing  you  so  lovely ;  I 
allude  to  persons  who  were  out  in  the  streets  of  Rome." 

"  Ah ! "  asked  the  countess,  "  who  is  oiit  in  the  streets  of  Rome  at 
this  hour,  unless  it  be  to  go  to  a  ball  f " 

"  Our  friend,  Albert  de  Morcerf,  countess,  whom  I  left  in  pursuit  of 
his  unknown  about  seven  o'clock  this  evening,"  said  Frauz,  "  and  whom 
I  have  not  seen  since." 

"  And  don't  you  know  where  he  is  ?  " 

"Not  at  all."' 

"  Is  he  armed  t " 

"  He  is  eu  paillasse.^'' 

"  You  should  not  have  allowed  him  to  go,"  said  the  duke  to  Franz ; 
"  you  who  know  Rome  better  than  he  does." 

"  You  might  as  well  have  tried  to  stop  number  tkree  of  the  baihcri, 
who  gained  the  prize  in  the  race  to-day,"  replied  Franz ;  "  and  then, 
moreover,  what  could  happen  to  him  "I " 

"  Who  can  tell  ?  The  night  is  gloomy,  and  the  Tiber  is  very  near  the 
Via  Maeello."  Franz  felt  a  shudder  I'un  through  his  veins  at  obser^nng 
the  feeling  of  the  duke  and  the  countess  so  much  in  unison  with  his 
own  personal  disquietude. 
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"I  informed  th(3in  at  tlu;  hotel  that  J  Jiad  the  hoiKJr  of  passing  the 
uight  hei'e,  duke,"  said  Frai]/>,  "and  desired  them  to  come  and  inform 
me  of  his  return." 

"Ah  ! "  replied  the  duke,  "  here,  I  thiidv,  is  one  of  my  servants  who  is 
seeking  you." 

The  duke  was  not  nnstakcii :  when  he  saw  Fi'anz,  the  sei'vant  eame 
Vi\)  to  him. 

"  Your  excellency,"  he  said,  "  tlie  master  of  the  Hotel  de  Londres  has 
sent  to  let  you  know  that  a  man  is  waiting  for  you  with  a  letter  from 
the  Viscount  de  Morcerf." 

"  A  letter  from  the  viscovmt ! "  exclaimed  Franz. 

"Yes." 

"  And  who  is  the  man  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  AVhy  did  he  not  bring  it  to  me  here  !  " 

"  The  messenger  did  not  say." 

"  And  where  is  the  messenger  f " 

"  He  went  away  directly  he  saw  me  enter  the  ball-room  to  find  you." 

"  Oh ! "  said  the  countess  to  Franz,  "  go  with  all  speed  —  jioor  young 
man !     Perhaps  some  accident  has  happened  to  him." 

"  I  will  hasten,"  replied  Franz. 

"Shall  we  see  you  again  to  give  us  any  information  ;'"  inijuired  the 
countess. 

"Yes,  if  it  is  not  any  serifms  affair;  otherwise  I  cannot  answer  as  to 
what  I  may  do  myself." 

"  Be  prudent,  in  any  event,"  said  the  countess. 

"  Oh !  pray,  be  assured  of  that." 
Franz  took  his  hat  and  went  away  in  haste.  He  had  sent  away  his 
carriage  with  orders  for  it  to  fetch  him  at  two  o'clock ;  fortunately  the 
Palazzo  Bracciano,  which  is  on  one  side  in  the  Corso  and  on  the  other 
in  the  Piazza  dei  Sauti  Apostoli,  is  hardly  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the 
Hotel  de  Londres. 

As  he  came  near  tlie  hotel,  Franz  saw  a  man  in  the  center  of  the 
street.  He  had  no  douljt  that  it  was  the  messenger  from  Albert.  The 
man  was  wrapi^ed  up  in  a  large  cloak.  He  went  up  to  him,  but,  to  his 
extreme  astonishment,  this  man  first  addressed  him. 

"  ^\liat  wants  your  excellency  of  me  ? "  inquired  the  man,  retreating 
a  stei>  or  two,  as  if  to  keep  on  his  guard. 

"  Are  not  you  the  person  who  brought  me  a  lettei-,''  inquired  Franz, 
"  from  the  Viscount  de  Morcerf  I " 

"  Your  excellency  lodges  at  Pastrini's  hotel  I " 

"  I  do." 
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"Your  excellency  is  tlu(  ti-av(4iiig  coiupaiiiou  of  the  viscount  V 
"  I  am." 

"  Your  excellency's  n  ame " 

"  Is  the  Baron  Franz  d'Epinay." 


^   i", 


"  Then  it  is  to  yom-  excellency  that  this  letter  is  acl(lress(Hl." 

"Is  tliere  any  answer!"  inquired  Franz,  taking  the  letter  from  him. 

"  Yes  —  your  friend  at  least  hojaes  so." 

"  Come  upstaii-s  with  me,  and  I  will  cive  it  to  you." 
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"  I  pn'iVi-  waiting  here,"  said  the  messenger,  with  a  smile. 

"  And  why  ? " 

"  Youv  excellency  will  know  when  you  have  read  the  letter." 

"  Shall  I  find  you,  then,  here  ? " 

"  Certainly." 
Franz  entered  the  hotel.     On  the  stau-case  he  met  Maitre  Pastrini. 
"  Well  ■> "  said  the  landlord. 

"  Well  —  what  f "  responded  Franz. 

"  You  have  seen  the  man  who  desired  to  speak  with  you  from  your 
friend 't "  he  asked  of  Franz. 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  him,"  he  replied,  "  and  he  has  handed  this  letter  to 
me.     Liglit  the  candle  in  my  apartment,  if  you  please." 

The  innkeeper  gave  orders  to  a  servant  to  go  before  Franz  with  a 
wax-liglit.  The  young  man  had  found  Maitre  Pastrini  looking  very 
much  alarmed,  and  this  had  oidy  made  him  the  more  anxious  to  read 
Albert's  letter ;  and  thus  he  went  instantly  toward  the  wax-light,  and 
unfolded  the  letter. 

It  was  written  and  signed  by  Albert.  Franz  read  it  twice  before  he 
could  comprehend  what  it  contained.     It  was  thus  conceived : 

"  Mij  dear  Fellow  : 

"  The  moment  you  hare  received  Ihis,  hare  ths  kindness  to  take  from  mtj  pocket-hook,  which  you 
will  find  in  the  square  drawer  of  the  'secretaire,^  the  letter  of  credit ;  add  your  own  to  it,  if  it  be 
not  sufficient.  Run  to  Torlonia,  draxo  from  him  instantly  four  thousand  piastres,  and  (jive  them 
to  the  hearer.  It  is  urgent  that  I  should  have  this  money  without  delay.  I  do  not  say  more, 
relyiny  on  you  as  you  may  rely  on  me. 

"  Your  friend,  "  Albert  de  Morceef. 

"P.S. — I  now  heliere  in  Italian  banditti.'''' 

Below  these  lines  were  written,  in  a  strange  hand,  the  following  in 
Italian : 

"  Se  alle  sei  della  mattina  le  quattro  mille piastre  non  sono  nelle  iiiie  mani,  cdle  sette  il  Conte 
Allicrfii  arra  cessato  di  rivere. 

"  LUIGI  YAilPA." 

"  If  by  six  in  the  morning  the  foiu-  thousand  piastres  are  not  in  my  hands,  by  seven 
o'clock  the  Viscount  Albert  de  Morcerf  will  have  ceased  to  Uve." 

This  second  signature  explained  all  to  Franz,  who  now  understood 
the  objection  of  the  messenger  to  coming  up  into  the  apartment ;  the 
street  was  safer  for  him.  Albert,  then,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
famous  chief  of  banditti  in  whose  existence  he  had  for  so  long  a  time 
refused  to  believe. 
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There  was  no  tiiiio  to  lose.      He  hastened  to  open  the   secretaire, 
and  found  the  j)0('k('t-}>ook  in  tlu^  drawer,  and  in  it  tlie  letter  of  oredil. 
There  were  in  all  six  thousand  piastres,  but  of  these  six  thousand 
Albert  had  already  expended  three  thousand. 

As  to  Franz,  he  had  no  letter  of  credit,  as  he  lived  at  Florence,  and 
had  only  eome  to  Rome  to  pass  seven  or  eight  days;  he  had  lirought 
but  a  hunth-ed  louis,  and  of  these  he  had  not  more  than  fifty  left.  Thus 
seven  or  eight  hundred  piastres  were  wanting  to  them  both  to  make  u]) 
the  sum  tliat  Alliert  recjuired.  True,  he  might  in  such  a  case  rely  on 
the  kindnc'ss  of  M.  Torlonia.  He  was,  therefore,  about  to  return  to  the 
Palazzo  Bracciano  without  loss  of  time,  when  suddenly  a  luminous 
idea  crossed  his  mind. 

He  remembered  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo.  Franz  was  about  to 
ring  for  Maitre  Pastrini,  when  that  Avorthy  jiresented  himself. 

"My  dear  sir,"  he  said  hastily,  "do  you  know  if  the  count  is  within?" 

"  Yes,  your  excellency  ;  he  has  this  moment  returned." 

"Is  he" in  bed?" 

"  I  should  say  no." 

"  Then  ring  at  his  door,  if  you  please,  and  request  him  to  be  so  kind 
as  to  give  me  an  audience." 

Maitre  Pastrini  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  returning  five  minutes 
after,  he  said : 

"  The  count  awaits  your  excellency." 
Franz  went  along  the  corridor,  and  a  servant  introduced  him  to  the 
count.     He  was  in  a  small  cabinet  which  Franz  had  not  yet  seen,  and 
which  was  siu'rounded  with  divans.     The  count  came  toward  him. 

"  Well,  what  good  wind  blows  yoii  hither  at  this  lioiir  ? "  said  he ; 
"  have  you  come  to  sup  with  me  ?     It  would  be  very  kind  of  you." 

"  No ;  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  of  a  very  serious  matter." 

"  A  serious  matter ! "  said  the  count,  looking  at  Franz  with  the  earn- 
estness usual  to  him ;  "  and  what  may  it  be  f  " 

"  Are  we  alone  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  coiint,  going  to  the  door,  and  retm-ning.     Franz 
gave  him  Al])ert's  letter. 

"  Eead  that,"  he  said.    , 
The  count  read  it. 

"  Ah !  ah  ! "  said  he. 

"  Did  you  see  the  postcript  f " 

"  I  did,  indeed." 

" '  Se  (die  sei  della  mattina  le  quattro  mille  piastre  nun  sono  nelle  mie  iitroii,  aUe  sette  il  Cante 
Alberio  avra  cessato  ili  riecre. 

"  '  LriGi  Vampa.'  " 
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"  What  think  you  of  tliat ! "  iucimi-ed  Franz. 

"  Have  you  the  money  he  demands  ? " 

"  Yes,  all  but  eight  hundi-ed  piastres." 
The  count  went  to  his  secretaire,  opened  it,  und  puUing  out  a  drawer 
filled  with  gold,  said  to  Franz : 

"  I  hope  you  wUl  not  offend  me  by  applying  to  any  one  but  myself." 

"  You  see,  on  the  contrary,  I  come  to  you  first  and  instantly,"  replied 
Franz. 

"And  I  thank  you;  have  what  ycm  will."     And   lie  made  a  sign  to 
Franz  to  take  what  he  pleased. 

"  Is  it  aljsolutely  necessary,  then,  to  send  the  money  to  Luigi  Vampa  t " 
asked  the  yoimg  man,  looking  fixedly,  in  liis  turn,  at  the  count. 

"  Judge  yourself,"  rej^lied  he.     "  The  postscript  is  explicit." 

"  I  tlduk  that  if  you  would  take  the  trouljle  of  reflecting,  yon  could 
find  a  way  of  simplifying  the  negotiations,"  said  Franz. 

"  How  so  ? "  retui'ned  the  count,  with  sm*prise. 

"  If  we  were  to  go  together  to  Luigi  Vamjja,  I  am  sm-e  he  would  not 
refuse  you  Albert's  freedom." 

"  "Wliat  influence  can  I  possibly  have  over  a  bandit  f " 

"  Have  you  not  just  rendered  him  one  of  those  services  that  are  never 
forgotten  !  " 

"  What  is  that  f " 

"  Have  you  not  saved  Peppino's  life  ? " 

"  All !  ah  ! "  said  the  count,  "  who  told  you  that  ? " 

"No  matter,  I  know  it."     The  count  knit  his  brows,  and  remained 
silent  an  instant. 

"  And  if  I  went  to  seek  Yampa,  would  you  accomijany  me  ! " 

"  If  my  society  would  not  be  disagreeable." 

"  Be  it  so.     It  is  a  lovely  night,  and  a  walk  witliout  Rome  will  do  us 
both  good." 

"  Shall  I  take  any  arms  ?  " 

"  For  what  pm-pose  ! " 

"  Any  money  f " 

"  It  is  useless.     Where  is  the  man  who  brought  the  letter  ? " 

"  In  the  street." 

"  He  awaits  the  answer  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  must  learn  where  we  are  going.     I  will  summon  him  hither." 

"  It  is  useless :  he  would  not  come  up." 

"  To  your  apartments  perhaps ;  but  he  will  not  make  any  difficulty 
in  entering  mine." 

The  count  went  to  tlie  window  of  the  apartment  that  looked  on  to 
the  street,  and  whistled  in  a  peculiar  manner.     The  man  in  the  mantle 
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quitted  the  wall,  and  advanced  into  the  center  of  the  street.  "  Saliie  !  " 
said  the  count,  in  the  same  tone  in  wliich  lie  woul<l  have  given  an  order 
to  his  servant.  The  messenger  obeyed  without  the  least  hesitation,  hut 
rather  with  alacrity,  and,  mounting  the  steps  of  the  passage  at  a  hound, 


entered  the  hotel ;  five  seconds  afterward  he  was  at  the  door  of  the 
cabinet. 

"  Ah,  it  is  you,  Peppino,"  said  the  count.  But  Peppino,  instead  of 
answering,  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  seized  the  count's  hand,  and 
covered  it  with  kisses. 
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"  Ah,"  said  the  count,  "  you  liave,  tlieu,  uot  forgotten  that  T  saved 
your  Ufe ;  that  is  strange,  for  it  is  a  week  ago  ! " 

"No,  excellency;  and  never  shall  I  forget  it,"  i-eturned  i'cpjiino,  witli 
an  accent  of  profound  gratitude. 

"Never  !  That  is  a  long  time;  Itiit  it  is  something  that  you  believe 
so.     Rise  and  answer." 

Peppino  glanced  anxiously  at  Franz. 

"  Oh,  you  may  speak  before  his  excellency,"  said  he ;  "  he  is  one  of 
my  friends.  You  allow  me  to  give  you  this  title?"  continued  tlie  count 
in  French ;  "  it  is  necessary  to  excite  this  man's  confidem-e." 

"  You  can  speak  before  me,"  said  Franz ;  "  I  am  a  friend  of  tlie 
count's." 

"  (xood  ! "  returned  Pepi^ino.  "I  am  ready  to  answer  any  (piestions 
youi'  excellency  may  addi-ess  to  me." 

"  How  did  the  Viscount  Albert  fall  into  Luigi's  hands  i " 

"  Excellency,  the  Frenchman's  carriage  passed  several  times  the  one 
in  which  was  Teresa." 

"  The  chief's  mistress  f " 

"  Yes.  The  Frenchman  threw  her  a  bout^uet ;  Teresa  retui-ned  it ;  jiU 
this  with  the  consent  of  the  chief,  who  was  in  the  carriage." 

"  What ! "  cried  Franz,  "  was  Luigi  Vampa  in  the  carriage  -with  the 
Eoman  peasants  f " 

"It  was  he  who  drove,  disguised  as  the  coachman,"  replied  Peppino. 

"  Well  I "  said  the  count. 

"  Well,  then,  the  Frenchman  took  off  liis  mask ;  Teresa,  with  the 
chief's  consent,  did  the  same.  The  Frenchman  asked  for  a  rendezvous ; 
Teresa  gave  him  one  —  only,  instead  of  Teresa,  it  was  Beppo  who  was 
on  the  steps  of  the  church  of  San  Giacomo." 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  Franz,  "  the  peasant  girl  wlio  snatched  his  moc- 
coh'tto  from  him " 

"  Was  a  lad  of  fifteen,"  replied  Peppino.  "  But  it  was  no  disgi-ace  to 
your  friend  to  have  been  deceived;  Beppo  has  taken  in  plenty  of 
others." 

"  And  Beppo  led  him  outside  the  walls  f "  said  the  count. 

"  Exactly  so ;  a  carriage  was  waiting  at  the  end  of  Via  Macello. 
Beppo  got  in,  inviting  the  Frenchman  to  follow  him,  and  he  did  not 
wait  to  be  asked  twice.  He  gallantly  ottered  the  right-hand  seat  to 
Beppo,  and  sat  by  him.  Beppo  told  him  he  was  going  to  take  him  to  a 
villa  a  league  from  Rome ;  the  Frenchman  assured  him  he  would  follow 
him  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The  coachman  went  up  the  Via  di  Ripetta 
and  the  Porta  San  Paolo ;  and  when  they  were  two  hundred  yards  out- 
side, as  the  Frenchman  became  somewhat  too  forward,  Beppo  put  a  brace 
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of  pistols  to  his  liead,  the  coachman  pulhid  iip  and  did  the  same.  At 
the  same  time,  four  of  tlie  l)an<l,  wlio  were  concealed  ou  the?  banks  of 
the  Ahno,  surrounded  the  carriage.  The  Frenchman  made  some  resist- 
ance, and  nearly  strangled  Beppo;  Ynxt  he  could  not  resist  five  ai-iiicd 
men,  and  was  forced  to  yield.  They  made  him  get  out  and  walk  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  then  brought  him  to  Teresa  and  Luigi,  wlio 
were  waiting  for  him  in  the  catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian." 

"  Well,"  said  the  count,  turning  toward  Franz,  "  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  very  likely  story.     "^^Hiiat  do  you  say  to  it?" 

"  Why,  that  I  should  think  it  very  anmsing,"  replied  Franz,  "  if  it  had 
happened  to  any  one  Init  poor  AUiert." 

"  And,  in  truth,  if  you  had  not  found  me  here,"  said  the  count,  "  it 
might  have  proved  a  gallant  adventure  which  would  have  cost  your 
friend  dear ;  but  now,  be  assured,  his  alarm  will  be  the  only  serious  con- 
sequence." 

"  And  shall  we  go  and  find  him  ? "  inqiTired  Franz. 

"  Oh,  decidedly,  sir.  He  is  in  a  very  pi(_"turesque  place  —  do  you  know 
the  catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian  ?  " 

•'  I  was  never  in  them,  l)ut  I  have  often  resolved  to  visit  them." 

"  Well,  here  is  an  opportunity  made  to  your  hand,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  contrive  a  better.     Have  you  a  carriage  I  " 

"  No." 

"  That  is  of  no  consequence ;  I  always  have  one  ready,  day  and  night." 

"  Always  ready  "!  " 

"  Yes.     I  am  a  very  capricious  being,  and  I  should  tell  you  that  some- 
time when  I  rise,  or  after  my  dinner,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  I 
resolve  on  starting  for  some  particular  point,  and  away  I  go." 
The  count  rang,  and  a  footman  a^jpeared. 

"  Order  out  the  carriage,"  he  said,  "  and  remove  the  pistols  which  are 
in  the  holsters.     You  need  not  awaken  the  coachman ;  Ali  will  drive." 

In  a  very  short  time  the  noise  of  wheels  was  heard,  and  the  carriage 
stopped  at  the  door.     The  count  took  out  his  watch. 

"  Half-past  twelve,"  he  said.  "  We  might  start  at  five  o'clock  and  be 
in  time,  l)ut  the  delay  may  cause  jonv  friend  to  pass  an  uneasy  night, 
and  therefore  we  had  better  go  with  all  si^eed  to  extricate  him  from  the 
hands  of  the  infidels.     Ai-e  you  still  resolved  to  accompany  me  !  " 

"  More  determined  than  ever." 

"  Well,  then,  come  along." 

Franz  and  the  count  went  downstaii-s,  accompanied   l)y   Peppino. 

At  the  door  they  found  the  carriage.  Ali  was  on  the  liox,  in  wdiom  Franz 

recognized  the  dumb  slave  of  the  gi'otto  of  Monte-Cristo.  Franz  and  the 

count  got  into  the  carriage.  Peppino  placed  himself  beside  Ali,  and  they 
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set  off  at  a  rapid  pace.  Ali  had  received  his  instructions,  and  went  down 
the  Corso,  crossed  the  Campo  Vaecino,  went  up  the  Btrada  San  (Iregorio, 
and  reached  the  gates  of  St.  Sebastian.  Then  the  jtorter  raised  some 
difficulties,  but  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo  produced  an  authority  from 
the  governor  of  Rome  to  quit  or  enter  the  city  at  any  and  all  liours  of 
the  day  or  night ;  the  portcullis  was  therefore  raised,  the  porter  had  a 
louis  for  his  trouble,  and  they  went  on  their  way. 

The  road  which  the  carriage  now  traversed  was  the  ancient  Appian 
Way,  and  l)ordei-ed  with  tombs.  From  time  to  time,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  which  began  to  rise,  Franz  imagined  that  he  saw  something  like 
a  sentinel  appear  from  various  points  of  the  ruin,  and  suddenly  retreat 
into  the  darkness  on  a  signal  from  Peppino. 

A  short  time  before  they  reached  the  circus  of  Caracalla  the  carriage 
stopped ;  Peppino  opened  the  door,  and  the  count  and  Franz  alighted. 

"  In  ten  minutes,"  said  the  count  to  his  companion,  "  we  shall  arrive 
there." 

He  then  took  Pei)i)ino  aside,  gave  hrm  some  order  in  a  low  voice,  and 
Peppino  went  away,  taking  with  him  a  torch  brought  with  them  in  the 
cai'riage.  Five  minutes  elapsed,  during  which  Franz  saw  the  shepherd 
advance  along  a  narrow  path  in  the  midst  of  the  irregidar  ground  which 
forms  the  convulsed  soil  of  the  plain  of  Eome,  and  disappear  in  midst  of 
the  high  red  herbage,  which  seemed  like  the  bristling  mane  of  some 
enormous  lion. 

"  Now,"  said  the  count,  "  let  ns  follow  him." 
Franz  and  the  count  in  their  turn  tlieu  advanced  along  the  same 
path,  which,  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  paces,  led  them  by  a  declivity  to 
the  bottom  of  a  small  valley.     They  then  perceived  two  men  conversing 
in  the  shade. 

"  Ought  we  to  advance  ? "  asked  Franz  of  the  count ;  "  or  should  we 
paiise  t " 

"  Let  us  go  on ;  Peppino  \vill  have  warned  the  sentry  of  om-  coming." 

One  of  these  two  men  was  Peppino,  and  the  other  a  bandit  on  the 

lookout.     Franz  and  the  coxiut  advanced,  and  the  liandit  saluted  them. 

"Your  exceUeney,"  said  Peppino,  addi*essing  the  count,  "if  you  wiU 
follow  me,  the  opening  of  the  catacombs  is  close  at  hand." 

"  Gro  on,  then,"  replied  the  count.  They  came  to  an  opening  behind 
a  clump  of  bushes,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  pile  of  rocks  by  which  a  man 
could  scarcely  pass.  Peppino  glided  first  into  this  crevice ;  but  after 
advancing  a  few  paces  the  passage  widened.  Then  he  paused,  lighted 
his  torch,  and  turned  round  to  see  if  they  came  after  him.  The  eoi;nt 
first  reached  a  kind  of  square  space,  and  Franz  followed  him  closely. 
The  earth  sloped  in  a  gentle  descent,  enlarging  as  they  proceeded ;  stiU 
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Franz  and  the  eoniit  wen'  comijclled  to  advance  stoopiiij;',  and  scarcely 
able  to  proceed  two  abreast.  Tliey  wiiit  on  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces 
thus,  and  then  were  stopped  l)y  — 

"  Who  goes  there  ? "  At  the  same  time  they  saw  the;  retiectiou  of  a 
torch  on  the  barrel  of  a  carbine. 

"  A  friend ! "  responded  Peppino.  And,  advancing  alone  toward  the 
sentry,  he  said  a  few  words  to  him  in  a  low  tone;  and  tlien  he,  like  the 
first,  saluted  the  nocturnal  visitors,  making  a  sign  that  they  might 
proceed. 

Behind  the  sentinel  was  a  staircase  with  twenty  steps.  Franz  and  the 
count  descended  these,  and  found  themselves  in  a  kind  of  square,  form- 
ing a  burial-ground.  Five  roads  diverged  like  the  rays  of  a  star,  and 
the  walls,  dug  into  niches,  placed  one  above  the  other  in  the  shape  of 
coffins,  showed  that  they  were  at  last  in  the  catacombs. 

In  one  of  the  cavities,  whose  extent  it  was  impossilile  to  determine, 
some  rays  of  light  were  visible.  The  count  laid  his  hand  on  Franz's 
shoulder. 

"  Would  yon  like  to  see  a  camp  of  bandits  in  repose  1 "  he  inquired. 
"  Exceedingly,"  replied  Franz. 

"Come  with  me,  then.  Peppino,  extingiiish  the  torch."  Pepijino 
obeyed,  and  Franz  and  the  count  wei'e  suddenly  in  utter  darkness,  only 
fifty  paces  in  advance  of  them  there  played  along  the  wall  some  reddish 
beams  of  light,  more  visible  since  Peppino  had  put  out  his  torch. 

They  advanced  silently,  the  count  guiding  Franz  as  if  he  had  the 
singular  faculty  of  seeing  in  the  dark.  Franz  himself,  however,  distin- 
guished his  way  more  plainly  in  proportion  as  he  advanced  toward  the 
rays  of  light,  which  served  them  for  guides.  Three  arcades,  of  which 
the  middle  served  as  the  door,  presented  themselves.  These  arcades 
opened  on  one  side  to  the  corridor,  in  which  were  the  count  and  Franz, 
and  on  the  other  to  a  large  square  chamber,  entirely  sui'rounded  l)y 
niches  similar  to  thos(^  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

In  the  midst  of  this  chamber  were  four  stones,  which  had  formerly 
served  as  an  altar,  as  was  evident  from  the  cross  which  still  surmounted 
them.  A  lamp,  placed  at  the  base  of  a  pUlar,  lighted  up  with  its  pale 
and  flickering  flame  the '  singiilar  scene  which  presented  itself  to  the 
eyes  of  the   two  visitors  concealed  in  the  shadow. 

A  man  was  seated  with  his  elliow  leaning  on  the  column,  and  was 
reading  with  his  back  turned  to  the  arcades,  through  the  openings 
of  which  the  new-comers  contemplated  him.  This  was  the  chief  of  the 
baud,  Luigi  Vampa.  Around  him,  and  in  gi'oups,  according  to  their 
fancy,  lying  in  their  mantles,  or  with  their  backs  against  a  kind  of  stone 
bench,  which  went  all  around  the  Columbarium,  were  to  be  seen  twenty 
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brigands  or  more,  each  having  his  carbine  within  reach.  At  the  l)ottom, 
silent,  scarcely  visible,  and  like  a  shadow,  was  a  sentinel,  who  was  walk- 
ing np  and  down  before  a  kind  of  opening,  which  was  only  distinguish- 
able because  in  that  si)ot  the  tlarkness  seemed  thiciker. 

When  the  count  thought  Franz  had  gazed  sufficiently  on  this 
I^icturesque  tableau,  he  raised  his  finger  to  his  lips,  to  warn  him  to  be 
silent,  and,  ascending  the  three  steps  whic^h  led  to  the  corridor  of  the 
Colunil>arium,  entered  the  chamber  by  the  center  arcade,  and  advanced 
toward  Vampa,  who  was  so  intent  on  the  book  before  him  that  lu'  did 
not  hear  the  noise  of  his  footsteps. 

"Who  goes  there  l  "  cried  the  sentinel,  less  oecujned,  and  who  saw  l)y 
the  lamp's  light  a  shadow  which  approached  his  chief. 

At  this  sound,  Vampa  rose  quickly,  drawing  at  the  same  moment  a 
pistol  from  his  girdle.  In  a  moment  all  the  bandits  were  on  their  feet, 
and  twenty  cai'bines  were  leveled  at  the  count. 

"  Well,"  said  he  in  a  voice  perfectly  calm,  and  no  muscle  of  his  coun- 
tenance disturbed,  "  well,  my  dear  Vampa,  it  appears  to  me  that  you 
receive  a  friend  with  a  great  deal  of  cei'emony  !  " 

"  Grround  arms  ! "  exclaimed  the  chief,  with  an  imperative  sign  of  the 
hand,  whilst  with  the  other  he  took  off  his  hat  respectfully ;  then,  tui-n- 
ing  to  the  singular  personage  who  had  caused  this  scene,  he  said : 

"  Your  jiardon,  M.  le  Comte,  but  I  was  so  far  from  expecting  the 
honor  of  a  \isit,  that  I  did  not  really  recognize  you." 

"  It  seems  that  your  memory  is  equally  short  in  everything,  Vampa," 
said  the  count,  "  and  tliat  not  only  do  you  forget  people's  faces,  but  also 
the  conditions  you  make  with  them." 

"  What  conditions  have  I  forgotten,  M.  le  Comte  I "  inquired  the  ban- 
dit, with  the  air  of  a  man  who,  having  committed  an  erroi',  is  anxious 
to  repair  it. 

"  Was  it  not  agreed,"  asked  the  count,  "  that  not  only  my  person,  but 
also  that  of  my  friends,  should  be  resjiected  l)y  you  ? " 

"  And  how  have  I  broken  the  treaty,  your  excellency  f " 

"  You  have  this  evening  carried  off  and  conveyed  hither  the  Viscount 
Albert  de  Morcerf.  Well,"  continued  the  count,  in  a  tone  that  made 
Franz  shudder,  "  this  young  gentleman  is  one  of  my  frtends  —  this 
young  gentleman  lodges  in  the  same  hotel  as  myself  —  this  young 
gentleman  has  been  up  and  down  th<'  Corso  for  eight  horns  in  my  pri- 
vate carriage,  and  yet,  I  repeat  to  you,  you  have  carried  him  off,  and 
conveyed  liim  hither,  and,"  added  the  count,  taking  the  letter  from  his 
pocket,  "you  have  set  a  ransom  on  him,  as  if  he  were  an  indifferent 
person." 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  all  this — you  I  "  inquii-ed  the  brigand  chief, 
turning  toward  his  men,  who  all  retreated  before  his  look. 
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"  Why  have  you  exposed  me  thus  to  fail  in  my  woi-d  towavd  u  gcintle- 
mnii  like  the  count,  who  has  all  our  lives  in  his  hands'?  By  heavens  !  if 
I  thought  one  of  you  knew  that  the  young  gentleman  was  the  friend 
of  his  excelleney,  I  would  blow  his  brains  out  with  my  own  hand ! " 


"  Well,"  said  the  count,  turning  toward  Franz,  "  I  told  you  there  was 
some  mistake  in  this." 

"  Are  yoii  not  alone  ? "  asked  Vampa,  with  uneasiness. 

"  I  am  with  the  person  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed,  and  to 
whom  I  desired  to  prove  that  Luigi  Vampa  was  a  man  of  his  word. 
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Come,  your  excellency,  here  is  Luigi  Vampa,  wIkj  will  himself  expi-ess 
to  you  his  deep  regret  at  the  mistake  he  has  committed." 

Franz  approached,  the  chief  advancing  several  stejjs  to  meet  him. 

"  Welcome  amongst  us,  youi-  excellency,"  he  said  to  him ;  "  you  heard 
what  the  count  just  said,  and  also  my  rejjly ;  let  me  add  that  I  would 
not  for  the  four  thousand  piastres  at  wliicli  I  had  fixed  yoni-  fiiend's 
ransom  that  this  had  happened." 

"  But,"  said  Franz,  looking  round  him  uneasily,  "  where  is  the  viscount? 
I  do  not  see  him." 

"  Nothing  has  hapi:)ened  to  him,  I  ho}>e  '! "  said  the  count,  frowningly. 

"  The  prisoner  is  there,"  replied  Vampa,  pointing  to  the  hollow  space 
in  front  of  which  the  bandit  was  on  guard,  "  and  I  will  go  myself  and 
tell  him  he  is  free." 

The  chief  went  toward  the  place  he  had  jjoiuted  out  as  Albert's 
prison,  and  Franz  and  the  count  followed  him. 

"  What  is  the  prisoner  doing "! "  inquired  Vamjaa  of  the  sentinel. 

"(Japtain,"  replied  the  sentry,  "I  do  not  know;  for  the  last  hour  I 
have  not  heard  him  stk." 

"  Come  in,  your  excellency,"  said  Vampa. 
The  count  and  Franz  ascended  seven  or  eight  steps  after  the  chief, 
who  di'ew  back  a  bolt,  and  opened  a  door.  Then,  by  the  gleam  of  a 
lamp,  similar  to  that  which  lighted  the  Cohimbarium,  Albert  was  to  be 
seen  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak  which  one  of  the  bandits  had  lent  him,ljdng 
in  a  corner  in  jjro found  slumber. 

"  Come ! "  said  the  count,  smiling  with  his  own  peculiar  smile,  "  not  so 
bad  for  a  man  who  is  to  be  shot  at  seven  o'clock  to-morrow  morning ! " 
Vampa  looked  at  Albert  with  a  kind  of  admiration ;  he  was  not 
insensible  to  such  a  proof  of  courage. 

"You  are  right,  M.  le  Comte,"  he  said;  "this  must  be  one  of  your 
friends." 

Then,  going  to  AH jert,  he  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  sajnng : 

"  Will  your  excellency  please  to  awaken? " 
xVlbert  stretched  out  his  arms,  rubbed  his  eyelids,  and  opened  his  eyes. 

"  Ah !  ah  !  "  said  he,  "  is  it  you,  captain  f  You  should  have  allowed 
me  to  have  slept.     I  had  such  a  delightful  cb-eam :  I  was  dancing  the 

galop  at  Torlonia's  with  the  Countess  Gr ." 

Then  he  drew  from  his  jiocket  his  watch,  which  he  had  i)reserved, 
that  he  might  see  how  time  sped. 

"  Half -past  one  only,"  said  he.  "  Why  the  de\il  do  you  rouse  me  at 
this  hour." 

"  To  tell  you  that  you  are  free,  yoiu-  excellency." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  replied  Albert,  with  perfect  ease  of  mind,  "  remem- 
ber, for  the  future.  Napoleon's  maxim,  '  Never  awaken  me  but  for  bad 
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news.'  If  you  liad  let  me  sleep  mi,  I  sliould  have  fiiiislicd  my  galoj:),  and 
have  been  grateful  to  yon  all  my  life  So,  then,  tli(^y  have  ]iaid  my 
ransom  ? " 

"  No,  your  excellency  !  " 

"Well,  then,  how  am  I  free?" 

"  A  person  to  wdiom  I  ean  refuse  nothing  has  eome  to  demand  you." 

"  Come  hither  I " 

"  Yes,  hither." 

"  Eeally !  then  that  i^erson  is  a  most  amiable  person." 
Albert  looked  round,  and  perceived  Franz.     "  What ! "  said  he,  "  is  it 
you,  my  dear  Franz,  whose  devotion  and  friendship  are  thus  <lisphiyed  :  " 

"No,  not  I,"  replied  Franz,  "but  our  neighbor,  the  Count  of  Monte- 
Cristo." 

"  Ah !  ah  !  M.  le  Comte,"  said  Albert  gayly,  and  arranging  his  eravat 
and  wristbands,  "you  are  really  most  kind,  and  I  hope  you  will  consider 
me  as  your  eternally  obliged,  in  the  first  place  for  the  carriage,  and  in 
the  next  for  this ! "  And  he  put  out  his  hand  to  the  count,  who  sluiddered 
as  he  gave  his  own,  but  who  nevertheless  did  give  it. 

The  bandit  gazed  on  this  scene  with  amazement ;  he  was  evidently- 
accustomed  to  see  his  prisoners  tremble  before  him,  and  yet  here  was 
one  whose  gay  temperament  was  not  for  a  moment  altered ;  as  for 
Franz,  he  was  enchanted  at  the  way  in  which  Albert  had  sustained  the 
national  honor  in  the  presence  of  the  bandit. 

"  My  dear  Albert,"  he  said,  "  if  you  will  make  haste,  we  shall  yet  have 
time  to  finish  the  night  at  Torlonia's.  You  may  conclude  yoiu-  inter- 
rupted galoj),  so  that  you  will  owe  no  ill-will  to  Signor  Luigi,  who  has, 
indeed,  throughout  this  whole  affair-  acted  like  a  gentleman." 

"  You  are  decidedly  right,  and  we  may  reach  the  Palazzo  \)\  two 
o'clock.  Signor  Luigi,"  continued  Albert,  "  is  there  any  formality  to 
fulfill  before  I  take  leave  of  your  excellency  ? " 

"  None,  sir,"  replied  the  bandit ;  "  you  are  as  free  as  air." 

"  Well,  then,  a  happy  and  merry  life  to  you.   Come,  gentlemen,  come." 
And  Albert,  followed  by  Franz  and  the  count,  descended  the  stair- 
case, crossed  the  square  chamber,  where  stood  all  the  bandits,  hat  in 
hand. 

"  Peppino,"  said  the  brigand  chief,  "  give  me  the  torch." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  then  ?  "  inquired  the  count. 

"  I  will  show  you  the  way  liack  myself,"  said  the  captain  ;  "  that  is  the 
least  lionor  I  can  testify  to  your  excellency." 

And  taking  the  lighted  torch  from  the  hands  of  the  herdsman,  he 
pi'eceded  his  guests  not  as  a  servant  who  pei'forms  an  act  of  civility, 
but  like  a  king  who  precedes  ambassadors.  On  reaching  the  door,  he 
bowed. 
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"  And  now,  M.  le  Comte,"  added  ho,  "  allow  me  to  repeat  my  apologies, 
and  I  hope  you  will  not  entertain  any  i-esentment  at  what  has  occurred." 

"  No,  my  dear  Vampa,"  rejdied  the  count;  "  besides,  you  compensate 
for  your  mistakes  in  so  gentl<nnanly  a  way  that  one  almost  feels  obliged 
to  you  for  having  committed  them." 


iqiimilVV;!'^- 


"  Gentlemen,"  added  tlie  chief,  turning  toward  the  young  men,  "  per- 
haps the  offer  may  not  appear  very  tempting  to  you ;  but  if  you  should 
ever  feel  inclined  to  pay  me  a  second  visit,  wherever  I  may  be,  jo\i  shall 
be  welcome." 

Franz  and  Albert  bowed.     The  count  went  out  first,  then  Albert. 
Franz  paused  for  a  moment. 
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"  Has  your  excellency  anything  to  ask  mc  I "  said  Vampa,  with  a 
smile. 

"Yes,  I  have,"  replied  Franz;  "1  am  curious  to  know  what  work  you 
were  perusing  with  so  mucli  attention  as  we  entered  ? " 

"  Caesar's  Commentaries,''''  said  the  bandit ;  "it  is  my  favorite  work." 

"  Well,  are  you  coming  ?  "  asked  Albert. 

"Yes,"  replied  Franz,  "here  I  am!"  And  he,  in  his  turn,  ]vlt  the 
caves.     They  advanced  to  the  plain. 

"  Ah !  your  pardon ! "  said  Albert,  turning  round ;  "  will  you  allow  me, 
captain  f " 

And  he  lighted  his  cigar  at  Vampa's  torch. 

"  Now,  M.  le  Comte,"  he  said,  "  let  us  on  with  all  the  speed  we  may.  I 
am  enormously  anxious  to  finish  my  night  at  the  Duke  of  Bracciauo's."' 
They  found  the  carriage  wliert^  they  had  left  it.     The  count  said  a 
word  in  Arabic  to  Ali,  and  the  horses  went  off  at  great  speed. 

It  was  just  two  o'clock  by  Albert's  watch  when  the  two  friends 
entered  into  the  dancing-room.  Their  return  was  quite  an  event,  but 
as  they  entered  together,  all  uneasiness  on  Albert's  account  ceased 
instantly. 

"  Madame,"  said  the  Viscoiint  Morcerf,  advancing  toward  the  coim- 
tess,  "  yesterday  you  were  so  condescending  as  to  promise  me  a  galop ; 
I  am  rather  late  in  claiming  this  gracious  promise,  but  here  is  my  friend, 
whose  character  for  veracity  you  well  know,  and  he  will  assure  you  the 
delay  arose  from  no  fault  of  mine." 

And  as  at  this  moment  the  music  gave  the  warning  for  the  waltz, 
Albert  put  his  arni  round  the  waist  of  the  countess,  and  disappeared 
with  her  in  the  whirl  of  dancers. 

In  the  mean  while  Franz  was  considering  the  singidar  shudder  that 
had  pervaded  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo's  frame  at  the  moment  when, 
he  had  been,  in  some  sort,  forced  to  give  his  hand  to  Alliert. 


CHAPTEE    XXXVIII 


THE    RENDEZVOUS 


IjBERT'S  fii'st  words  to  Ms  friend,  on  the  following  morn- 
inn',  contained  a  request  that  Franz  would  accompany  him 
to  %isit  the  count ;  true,  he  had  thanked  him  the  pre\dous 
evening ;  but  services  such  as  he  had  rendered  could  never 
36  too  often  acknowledged.  Franz,  whom  an  attraction  mingled  with 
dread  drew  toward  the  count,  did  not  vnsh  to  permit  his  friend  to  go 
to  him  alone,  and  therefore  accom]^^ianied  him.  After  a  short  delay,  the 
count  joined  them  in  the  saloon. 

"M.  le  Comte,"  said  Albert,  advancing  to  meet  him,  "permit  me  to 
repeat  the  poor  thanks  I  offered  last  night,  and  to  assure  you  that  I 
shall  never  forget  under  what  circumstances  you  came  to  my  assist- 
ance, and  shall  always  remember  that  to  you  I  am  indebted  even  for 
my  life." 

"  My  good  friend  and  neighbor,"  rephed  the  count,  with  a  smile, 
"  you  really  exaggerate  my  trifling  exertions.  You  owe  me  nothing  but 
some  trifle  of  twenty  thousand  francs,  which  you  have  saved  out  of  your 
traveling  exi^enses — that  is  all,  a  matter  not  worth  talking  about;  but 
you  must  permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  courage  and  coolness." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Albert,  "  I  just  imagined  that  I  had  got  into  an 
awkward  scrapie  an<l  a  duel  had  followed  it ;  and  I  wished  to  let  those 
bandits  see  that  although  men  fight  all  over  the  world,  there  is  no 
nation  but  the  French  can  smile  and  fight.  All  that,  however,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  my  o];>ligations  to  you,  and  I  now  come  to  ask  you 
whether,  in  my  own  person,  my  family,  or  connections,  I  can  in  an_v 
way  serve  you  ?  My  father,  the  Comte  de  Morcerf,  although  of  Spanish 
origin,  possesses  considerable  influence,  both  in  France  and  in  Spain, 
and  I  place  myself,  and  all  to  whom  my  life  is  dear,  at  your  disposal." 
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"M.  do  Movecvf,"  said  the  count,  "your  offer,  far  from  sui'prisiug  iiic, 
is  precisely  what  I  expected  from  you,  and  I  accept  it  gladly.  T  liad 
previously  made  up  my  mind  to  ask  a  gi'eat  favor  at  youi-  hands." 

"  Oh,  pray  name  it." 

"I  am  wholly  a  stranger  to  Paris — it  is  a  city  I  have  never  yet 
seen." 

"Is  it  possible,"  exclaimed  Allu'i't,  "that  you  have  been  able  to  live 
so  long-  without  seeing  Paris  1    I  can  scarcely  credit  it." 

"  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  true ;  still  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that 
a  longer  ignorance  of  the  first  city  in  Ei;i"ope  is  impossiljle ;  but  in  all 
probability,  I  should  have  performed  this  necessaiy  duty,  had  I  known 
any  person  who  would  have  introduced  me  into  the  fashionable  world." 

"  Oh,  a  man  like  you  !  "  cried  Albert. 

"  You  are  most  kind ;  but  as  regards  myself,  I  can  find  no  merit  I 
possess,  save  that,  as  a  millionaire,  1  might  be  a  rival  of  M.  Aguado  and 
M.  Rothschild ;  but  as  I  do  not  go  to  Paris  to  dabble  in  the  funds,  I 
staid  away  for  the  reason  mentioned.  Your  offer,  however,  decides  me, 
and  I  have  oidy  to  ask  you,  my  dear  M.  de  Morcerf "  (these  words  were 
accompanied  liy  a  most  peculiar  smile),  "  whether  you  undertake,  upon 
my  arrival  in  France,  to  open  to  me  the  doors  of  that  world  of  which  I 
know  no  more  than  a  Huron  or  native  of  Coehin-China." 

"  Oh,  that  I  do,  and  with  jileasure ! "  answered  Albert,  "  and  so  much 
the  more  readily  as  a  letter  received  this  morning  summons  me  to  Paris 
to  discuss  an  alliance  (my  dear  Franz,  do  not  smile,  I  beg  of  you)  with 
a  very  agreeable  family  with  good  connections  in  Parisian  society." 

"  Alliance  by  marriage,  you  mean,"  said  Franz  laughingly. 

"  Oh,  yes ! "  answered  Albert.  "  So  by  the  time  you  return  to  Paris,  I 
shall  be  quite  a  sober,  staid  father  of  a  family.  That  will  suit  my  natu- 
ral gravity.  In  any  case,  my  dear  count,  command  me  and  mine  to  any 
extent  you  please." 

"  Then  it  is  a  settled  affair,"  said  the  count ;  "  I  only  waited  an  oppor- 
tunity like  the  present  to  realize  schemes  I  have  long  meditated." 

Franz  doul)ted  not  that  these  schemes  were  the  same  concerning 
which  he  had  dropped  some  words  in  the  grotto  of  Monte-Cristo ;  and 
while  the  count  gave  utterance  to  the  expression,  the  young  man  closely 
examined  his  features  in  the  hope  of  tracing  these  projects  upon  his 
expressive  countenance ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  I'ead  the  thoughts  of 
this  man,  especially  when  he  hid  them  Avitli  a  smile. 

"  But  tell  me  now,  count,"  exclaimed  Albert,  delighted  at  the  idea  of 
having  to  introduce  such  a  person  as  Monte-C-risto ;  "  is  this  project  one 
of  those  of  which  we  make  so  many,  l)ut  which,  built  on  the  sand,  are 
liable  to  be  blown  over  by  the  first  puff  of  wind  ? " 
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"I  pledge  you  my  lioimi-,"  rctuiin'il  tin-  coiiut,  ''I  wisli  to  go  to  Paris^ 
I  must  go  there." 

"  AVIkmi  do  you  jn'opose  going  t " 

"When  shall  you  be  there  yourself!" 

"In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks'  time;  tliat  is  to  say,  as  fast  as  I  (;an 
get  there  !  " 

"Nay,"  said  the  ('(Hint,  "i  will  give  you  three  months;  you  see  i  give 
good  measure." 

"And  in  tliivc  months'  time,"  said  Albert,  "you  will  knock  at  my 
door  ?  " 

"Shall  we  make  an  appointment  for  a  i^articular  day  and  liour?" 
inquired  the  eount ;  "  let  ine  warn  jow  that  I  am  a  man  of  desperate 
exaeti  tude." 

"  The  very  thing  !  "  exclaimed  Albert ;  "  day  and  hour  !  " 

"  So  be  it,  then,"  replied  the  count,  and  extending  his  hand  toward  an 
almanac,  suspended  near  the  chimney-piece,  he  said : 

"To-day  is  the  21st  of  February,"  and  drawing  out  his  watch,  added, 
"  it  is  exactly  half -past  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Now,  exi)ect  me  the 
21st  of  May  at  the  same  hour  in  the  forenoon." 

"  Capital !  "  exclaimed  Albert ;  "  breakfast  shall  be  ready." 

"  AVhere  do  you  live  I  " 

"  No.  27,  Rue  du  Helder." 

"Have  you  bachelor's  apartments  there?  I  Avill  not  piit  you  to  any 
inconvenience." 

"  I  reside  in  my  father's  hotel,  but  in  a  paviUon  at  the  farther  side  of 
the  eourt-yard,  entirely  separate." 

"  Good,"  reitlied  the  count,  as,  taking  out  his  tablets,  he  wi-ot(-  down 
"No.  27,  Rue  du  Helder,  21st  May,  half -past  ten  in  the  morning." 

"  Now,  then,"  said  the  count,  returning  his  tablets  to  his  pocket, 
"  make  yourself  easy ;  the  hand  of  yom-  timepiece  will  not  be  more 
accurate  than  myself." 

"  Shall  I  see  you  again  ere  my  departm-e  f "  asked  Albert. 

"  That  will  be  according  to  circumstances ;  but  when  do  you  set  off  ? " 

"  To-mori'ow  evening  at  five  o'clock." 

"  In  that  case  I  must  say  adieu.  I  am  compelled  to  go  to  Naj^les  and 
shall  not  return  hither  before  Satrnxlay  evening  or  Smiday  morning. 
And  you,  M.  le  Baron,"  pursued  the  count,  addressing  Franz,  "  do  you 
also  depart  to-morrow  f " 

"  Yes,  I  go  also." 

"  And  whither  do  you  wend  yom*  way  f — to  Paris  ? " 

"  No,  to  Venice ;  I  shall  remain  in  Italy  for  another  year  or  two." 

"  Then  we  shall  not  meet  in  Paris  I " 
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"I  feai"  I  shall  not  luivo  that  honor." 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  coimt,  holdhij;-  out  a  han<l  to  each  of  the  yoimt^r 
men,  "  a  pleasant  journey  to  you  l)otli ''.  " 

It  was  the  first  tune  the  hand  of  Franz  had  tourh('(l   liis,  ami  he 
j^huddered,  for  it  felt  cold  as  that  of  a  corjise. 


"Let  us  understand  each  other,"  said  Albert;  "it  is  agreed — is  it 
not  ?—  that  you  are  to  lie  in  the  Rue  du  Helder  on  the  21st  of  May,  at 
half-past  ten  in  the  morning,  on  your  honor  ?  " 

"  May  21st,  half-past  ten,  No.  27,  Rue  du  Helder,"  replied  the  count. 
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Tlic  young  nu'ii  Ukmi  rose  and  quitted  the  room. 

"  What  is  the  matter  f "  asked  Albert  of  Franz,  wlien  they  had  returned 
to  their  own  apartments ;  "  you  seem  thoughtful." 

"  Yes,  I  grant  it,"  replied  Fi-anz  ;  "  the  count  is  a  singular  njan,  and 
this  appointment  you  have  made  to  meet  him  in  Paris  tills  me  with 
aiiiu-ehensiou." 

"This  appointment  —  apprehension!  Why,  you  are  erazy,  my  dear 
Franz  !  "  exclaimed  Albert. 

"  Crazy  or  not,"  answered  Franz,  "  it  is  so." 

"  Listen  to  me,  Franz,"  said  Albert:  "I  am  not  sorry  that  our  present 
conversation  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  saying  this.  I  tind  you 
always  very  cool  to  the  count,  while  him  on  his  side  I  have  always  found, 
perfectly  friendly  to  us.     Have  you  any  private  reasons  for  so  acting  ?  " 

"  Possibly." 

"  Did  you  ever  meet  him  previously  to  coming  hither  ? " 

"  I  have." 

"  And  where  ?  " 

"  Will  you  promise  me  n<,>t  to  repeat  a  single  word  of  what  I  am  about 
to  tell  you  t  " 

"  I  do." 

"  (3n  your  honor  ? " 

"  On  my  honor." 

"Then  listen  to  me." 
Franz  then  related  to  his  friend  his  excursion  to  the  isle  of  Monte- 
Cristo,  and  of  his  finding  a  party  of  smugglers  there,  with  whom  were 
two  Corsican  bandits.  He  dwelt  with  considerable  force  on  the  almost 
fairy-like  hospitality  he  had  received  from  the  count,  in  the  grotto  of  the 
TJioiisainJ  and  one  ]\'iglifs. 

He  recounted  the  hashish,  the  statues,  the  dream  and  reality,  and 
how,  at  his  awakening,  there  remained  no  proof  or  trace  of  all  these 
events,  save  the  small  yacht,  sailing  away  toward  Porto- Vecchio. 

Then  he  passed  to  Rome,  the  night  in  the  Colosseum,  the  conversa- 
tion between  him  and  Vampa,  in  which  the  count  had  promised  to 
obtain  the  release  of  the  bandit  Peppino, —  an  engagement  which,  as  om- 
readers  are  aware,  he  most  faitlifully  fulfilled. 

At  last  he  arrived  at  the  adventure  of  the  preceding  night,  and  the 
embarrassment  in  which  he  found  himself  placed  by  not  having  suffi- 
cient cash  to  complete  the  sum  of  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  piastres, 
with  the  circumstance  of  his  having  a2:)plied  to  the  coimt  —  an  impulse 
which  had  led  to  results  so  picturesque  and  satisfactory. 
Albert  listened  with  the  most  profound  attention. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  when  Franz  had  concluded,  "  what  do  you  find  to 
object  to,  in  all  you  have  related !     The  count  is  fond  of  traveling,  and 
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being  rich,  possesses  a  vessel  of  his  own.  (to  but  to  Portsmouth  <m- 
Southampton,  and  you  will  tind  the  harbors  crowded  with  the  yachts 
belonging  to  such  of  the  English  as  have  the  same  fancy.  Now,  by  way 
of  liaving  a  resting-place  during  his  excursions,  to  avoid  the  wretclicd 
cookery  which  has  been  poisoning  me  during  the  last  four  months  and 
you  for  four  years,  and  to  have  a  bed  on  which  it  is  possible  to  sluml;ei', 
Monte-Cristo  has  furnished  for  himself  a  little  dwelling  where  you  first 
found  him.  When  his  little  dwelling  was  finished  he  feared  that  the 
Tuscan  Government  might  bid  him  be  off  and  all  his  expenses  lost;  there- 
fore, he  bought  the  island  and  assumed  its  name.  Just  ask  yourself,  my 
good  fellow^,  whether  there  are  not  many  persons  of  oiu-  acquaintance 
who  assume  the  names  of  properties  they  never  had  in  possession  ? " 

"  Biit,"  said  Franz,  "  how  do  you  account  for  the  circumstance  of  the 
Corsican  bandits  being  among  the  crew  of  his  vessel  ?  " 

"  Why,  really,  the  thing  seems  to  me  simjsle  enough.  Nobody  knows 
better  than  yourself  that  the  bandits  of  Corsica  are  not  thieves,  but 
purely  and  simply  fugitives,  driven  l>y  some  vendetta  from  their  native 
town  or  village,  and  that  their  fellowship  involves  no  disgTaee ;  for  my 
own  part,  I  protest  that,  should  I  ever  visit  Corsica,  my  first  visit,  ere 
even  I  presented  myself  to  the  mayor  or  governor,  shoiild  be  to  the 
bandits  of  Colomba,  if  I  could  oidy  manage  to  find  them ;  for  I  admire 
them." 

"  Still,"  persisted  Franz,  "  Vampa  and  his  band  have  no  other  motive 
than  plunder  when  they  seize  your  person.  How  do  you  explain  the 
influence  the  count  has  over  those  ruffians  f  " 

"  My  good  friend,  as  in  all  probability  I  owe  my  life  to  that  influence, 
it  would  ill  become  me  to  search  too  closely  into  its  source ;  therefore, 
instead  of  condemning  him,  you  must  give  me  leave  to  excuse  him ;  not 
altogether  for  preserving  my  life,  for  my  own  idea  was  that  it  never  was 
in  much  danger,  but  certainly  for  saving  me  four  thousand  piastres, 
which,  being  translated,  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  twenty-four 
thousand  livres  of  our  money  —  a  sum  at  which,  most  assuredly,  I 
should  never  have  been  estimated  in  France ;  proving  most  indisputa- 
bly," added  Alliert,  with  a  laugh,  "  that  no  prophet  is  honored  in  his 
own  country." 

"  Talking  of  countries,"  replied  Franz,  "  what  country  does  the  count 
come  from  ?  what,  is  his  native  tongue,  his  means  of  existence,  and  from 
whence  does  he  derive  his  immense  fortune,  and  what  were  those  events 
of  his  early  life — a  life  as  mysterious  as  unknown — that  have  tinctured 
his  succeeding  years  with  so  dark  and  gloomy  a  misanthropy?  Cei'- 
tainly  these  are  questions  that,  in  your  place,  I  should  like  to  have 
answered." 
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"My  dear  Franz,"  replied  Albert,  "  wlien,  upon  receipt  of  my  letter, 
you  found  the  necessity  of  askinja:  the  count's  assistance,  you  jiroinptly 
went  to  him,  saying,  'My  friend  Alljert  de  Morceif  is  in  danger;  help 
me  to  deliver  him.'    Was  not  that  nearly  what  you  said  ?  " 


C.  /«yfM?yfJXC; 


"  It  was." 

"  Well,  then,  did  he  ask  you,  '  "\\^lo  is  M.  Albert  de  Morcerf '?  how  does 
he  come  by  his  name — his  fortune?  what  are  his  means  of  existence? 
what  is  his  birthplace!  of  what  country  is  he  a  native?'  Tell  me,  did 
he  put  all  these  questions  to  you  ? " 
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"  I  confess  lie  asked  me  none." 

"  No  ;  he  merely  canie  and  freed  me  from  the  liaiids  of  Hij^iior  Vampa, 
where,  spite  of  all  my  appearance  of  nuconcern,  I  did  not  very  pai'ticii- 
larly  care  to  remain.  Now,  then,  Franz,  when,  in  rt'tuin  I'm'  such  sei-v- 
ices,  he  but  asks  me  to  do  for  him  what  is  done  daily  for  any  Russian 
prince  or  Italian  noble  who  may  pass  tlirough  Paris  —  merely  to  intro- 
duce him  into  society  —  would  you  have  me  refuse  f  My  good  fellow, 
you  must  have  lost  yoiu"  senses." 

And  this  time  it  nuist  l)e  confessed  that,  contrary  to  what  was  usually 
the  case,  all  the  good  arguments  were  on  Albert's  side. 

"  "Well,"  said  Franz,  with  a  sigh,  "  do  as  you  please,  my  dear  viscount, 
for  your  argiiments  are  specious,  I  allow.  Still,  in  spite  of  all,  this 
Count  of  Monte-(Jristo  is  a  most  singular  personage." 

"He  is  a  philanthropist,"  answered  the  other;  "and  no  doubt  his 
motive  in  visiting  Paris  is  to  compete  for  the  Monthyon  prize.  If  my 
vote  and  interest  can  obtain  it  for  him,  I  will  readily  give  him  the  one 
and  promise  the  other.  And  now,  my  dear  Franz,  let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing else.  Come,  shall  we  take  our  luncheon,  and  then  pay  a  last  visit 
to  St.  Peter's  f " 

Franz  silently  assented ;  and  the  following  afternoon,  at  half-past 
five  o'clock,  the  young  men  pai'ted,  Albert  de  Morcerf  to  return  to  Paris, 
and  Franz  d'Epinay  to  pass  a  fortnight  at  Venice. 

But,  ere  he  entered  his  traveling  carriage,  Albert,  in  the  fear  of  his 
expected  guest  forgetting  the  engagement,  placed  in  the  care  of  the 
waiter  of  the  hotel  a  card  to  be  delivered  to  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo, 
on  which,  beneath  the  name  of  Albert  de  Morcerf,  he  had  written  in 
pencil : 

"  27,  Eue  till  Helcler,  on  the  21st  May,  hutf-jxist  ten  a.  m." 


CHAPTER    XXXIX 


THE    GUESTS 


N  tlie  house  in  the  Riie  du  Helder,  where  Albert  had  invited 
tlie  Count  of  Monte-Cristo,  everything  was  ]>eing  prepared 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  May  to  fulfill  the  engagement. 
Albert  de  Morcerf  inhabited  a  pavilion  situated  at  the  cor- 
ner of  a  large  court,  and  directly  opposite  another  building,  in  which 
were  the  servants'  apartments.  Two  windows  only  of  the  paxdlion  faced 
the  street ;  three  other  windows  looked  into  the  court,  and  two  at  the 
Ijack  into  the  garden. 

Between  the  court  and  the  garden,  built  in  the  heavy  style  of  the 
imperial  architectiu'e,  was  the  large  and  fashionable  dwelling  of  the 
Count  and  Countess  de  Morcerf. 

A  high  wall  siu-rounded  the  whole  of  the  property,  siu'mounted  at 
intervals  by  vases  filled  witli  flowers,  and  broken  in  the  center  l>y  a 
large  gate  of  gilt  lances,  which  served  as  the  carriage  entrance.  A  small 
door,  close  to  the  lodge  of  th(i  coiicierf/e,  gave  ingress  and  egress  to  the 
servants  and  to  the  masters  when  they  were  on  foot. 

It  was  easy  to  discover  that  the  delicate  care  of  a  mother,  unwilhng 
to  part  from  her  son,  and  yet  aware  he  required  the  full  exercise  of  his 
liberty,  had  chosen  this  halntation  for  Albert.  On  the  other  hand  was 
visible  the  intelligent  egotism  of  youth,  enchanted  with  the  free  and  idle 
life  of  a  young  man.  By  means  of  these  two  windows,  looking  into  the 
street,  Albert  could  see  all  that  passed ;  the  sight  of  what  is  going  on 
is  so  necessary  to  young  men,  who  wish  always  to  see  the  world  traverse 
their  horizon,  be  that  horizon  but  the  street  only.  Then,  should  an\i:hing 
appear  to  merit  a  more  minute  examination,  Albert  de  Moi'cerf  could 
follow  up  his  researches  by  means  of  a  small  door,  similar  to  that  close 
to  the  conckfijd's  door,  and  which  merits  a  particular  description. 
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It  was  a  littlt'  (^itrance  that  seemed  never  Id  \\i\\'o  been  opened  since 
the  house  was  built,  so  entirely  was  it  coveretl  with  dust  and  dirt ;  Ijut 
the  well-oiled  hinges  and  locks  announced  a  frequent  and  mystei'ious 
employment.  This  door  laughed  at  the  eonckrije,  fi-om  whose  vigilance 
and  jurisdiction  it  escaped,  opening,  like  the  door  in  tlie  "  Arabian 
Nights,"  the  "  Ojiot  Scsaiiir  "  of  Ali  Baba,  by  a  cabalistic  word  or  a  con- 
certed tap  without  from  the  sweetest  voices  or  whitest  hugers  in  the 
world. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  corridor,  with  which  the  door  communicated, 
and  which  formed  the  antechamber,  was,  on  the  right,  Albert's  ])reak- 
fast-room,  looking  into  the  court,  and  on  the  left  the  salon,  looking  into 
the  garden.  Shrubs  and  creeping  plants  covered,  fan-like,  the  windows, 
and  hid  from  the  garden  and  court  these  two  apartments,  the  only  I'ooms 
into  which,  as  they  were  on  the  grouud-floor,  prying  eyes  could  penetrate. 

On  the  first  floor  were  the  same  rooms,  with  the  addition  of  a  third, 
the  antechamber;  these  three  rooms  were  a  salon,  a  boudoir,  and  a 
bedroom.  The  salon  downstairs  was  only  an  Algerian  divan,  for  the 
use  of  smokers.  The  boudoir  upstairs  communicated  with  the  ))ed- 
chamber,  and  by  an  invisible  door  with  the  staircase;  it  was  evident 
every  precaution  had  Ijeen  taken.  Aljove  this  floor  was  a  lai'ge  studio, 
which  had  been  increased  in  size  by  pulling  down  the  partitions :  a  pan- 
demonium, in  which  the  artist  and  the  dandy  strove  for  preeminence. 

There  were  collected  and  piled  up  all  Albert's  successive  caprices, 
hunting-horns,  bass-viols,  flutes  —  a  whole  orchestra,  for  Alliert  had  had 
not  a  taste  but  a  fancy  for  music ;  easels,  palettes,  brushes,  pencils  — 
for  music  had  1  leen  succeeded  by  painting ;  foils,  boxing-gloves,  broad- 
swords, and  single-sticks  —  for,  following  the  example  of  the  fashion- 
able young  men  of  the  time,  Albert  de  Morcerf  cultivated,  with  far  more 
perseverance  than  music  and  drawing,  the  three  arts  that  comijlete  a 
dandy's  education,  /.  c,  fencing,  boxing,  and  single-stick ;  and  it  was  in 
this  apartment  that  he  received  Grisier,  Cook,  and  Charles  Lecour. 

The  rest  of  the  furniture  of  this  privileged  apartment  consisted  of 
old  cabinets  of  the  time  of  Francis  I. ;  cabinets  filled  Avith  China  and 
Japan  vases,  faiences  of  Lucca  de  la  Robbia,  plates  of  Bernard  de 
Palissy;  old  arm-chairs,  in  which  had  perhaps  reposed  themselves 
Henry  IV.  or  Sully,  Louis  XIII.  or  Richelieu  —  for  two  of  these  arm- 
chairs, adorned  with  a  carved  shield,  on  which  were  engraved  the  fleui'- 
de-lis  of  France  on  an  azure  field,  evidently  came  from  the  Louvre,  or, 
at  least,  some  royal  residence. 

On  these  dark  and  somber  chairs  wei*e  thrown  splendid  stutt's  of 
bright  colors,  dyed  l)eneath  Persia's  sun,  or  woven  Ijy  tlii'  fingers  of  the 
women  of  Calcutta  or  of  Chandernagor.     A\Tiat  these  stuffs  did  there,  it 
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was  impossible  to  say;  they  awaiteil,  whilst  gratifying  the  eyes,  a 
destination  unknown  to  tlieir  owner  himself.  In  the  mean  time  they 
filled  the  room  with  their  golden  and  silky  refleetious. 

In  the  center  of  the  room  was  a  piano  in  rosewood,  of  Roller  and 
Blanchet,  of  small  dimensions,  but  containing  an  orchestra  in  its  narrow 
and  sonorous  cavity,  and  groaning  beneath  the  weight  of  the  chcfa- 
(Pu'iivre  of  Beethoven,  Welder,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Gretry,  and  Porpora. 

On  the  walls,  over  the  doors,  on  the  ceiling,  were  swords,  daggers, 
Malay  creeses,  maces,  battle-axes,  suits  of  armor,  gilded,  damasked, 
and  inlaid,  dried  jilants,  minerals,  and  stuffed  birds,  ojiening  their  flame- 
colored  wings  as  if  f(n"  tlight,  and  their  beaks  that  never  close.  This 
was  the  favorite  sitting-room  of  Albert. 

However,  the  morning  of  the  appointment,  the  young  man  had 
estal)lished  himself  in  the  small  salon  downstairs.  There,  on  a  table,  sm- 
rounded  at  some  distance  by  a  large  and  luxurious  divan,  every  species 
of  tobacco  known,  from  the  yellow  tobacco  of  Petefsbui'g  to  the  black 
tobacco  of  Sinai,  the  Maryland,  the  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Latakieh,  was 
exposed  in  those  pots  of  crackled  earthenware  of  which  the  Dutch  are 
so  fond :  beside  them,  in  boxes  of  fragrant  wood,  were  ranged,  according 
to  tlieir  size  and  quality,  puros,  regalias,  havannas,  and  manillas ;  and, 
in  an  open  caliinet,  a  collection  of  (lerman  pipes,  of  chibouk,  with  their 
amber  mouth-pieces,  ornamented  ■with  coral,  and  of  nargilehs,  with 
their  long  tubes  of  morocco  coiled  like  serpents,  awaited  the  caprice 
or  the  sympathy  of  the  smokers. 

Albert  had  himself  })i'esided  at  the  arrangement,  or,  rather,  the  sjtb- 
metrical  derangement,  which,  after  coffee,  the  guests  at  a  breakfast  of 
modern  days  love  to  contemplate  throiigh  the  vapor  that  escapes  from 
their  mouth,  and  ascends  in  long  and  fanciful  wi-eaths  to  the  ceiling. 

At  a  quarter  to  ten,  a  valet  entered;  he  composed  with  a  little 
groom  named  John,  and  who  only  spoke  English,  all  Albeil's  establish- 
ment, although  the  cook  of  the  hotel  was  always  at  his  ser^'ice,  and  on 
great  occasions  the  count's  chassenr  also.  This  valet,  whose  name  was 
Germain,  and  who  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  his  young  master, 
held  in  one  hand  a  number  of  papers,  and  in  the  other  a  jiacket  of 
letters,  which  he  gave  to  All)ert.  Albert  glanced  carelessly  at  the  differ- 
ent missives,  selected  two  wiitten  in  a  small  and  delicate  hand,  and 
inclosed  in  scented  envelopes,  opened  them,  and  perused  their  contents 
with  some  attention. 

"  How  did  these  letters  come  ? "  said  he. 

"  One  by  the  post ;  Madame  Danglars'  footman  left  the  other." 
"  Let  Madame  Danglars  know  that  I  accept  the  place  she  offers  me  in 
her  box.     Wait ;  then,  during  the  day,  tell  Rosa  that  when  I  leave  the 
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Oi)er;i  I  will  siiji  witli  Ikt,  as  she  wisli(\s.    Take  licrsix  I)i>t11rs  olMiffereut 
wiiK — Cyprus,  shc^i-vy,  and  Malaga,  aii(l;i  liiivrcl  of  Ostciid  oysti'i's;  get 
them  at  Borel's,  and  he  sure  you  say  lliey  are  foi'  inc." 
"  At  what  o'cloek,  sir,  do  you  hreakt'ast  t " 


A     dA    CA.inin.«r 


"  What  time  is  it  now  'V 
"  A  quarter  to  ten." 

"  Very  well,  precisely  at  half-past  ten.      Dehray  will,  perhaps,  he 
obliged  to  go  to  the  minister  —  and  liesides"  (Albert  looked  at  his  tal)- 
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lets),  "it  is  the  hour  T  told  tlic  coiuit,  lilst  May,  at  lialf-jtast  ten;  and 
though  1  do  not  much  rely  u])(in  liis  promise,  I  wish  to  be  punctual.  Is 
Madame  la  Oomtesse  \\\>  yet  T' 

"  If  M.  le  Vicomte  wishes,  I  will  incpiire." 

"Yes;  ask  her  foroueof  her /i(/«e«f>- cellarets;  mine  is  incomplete;  and 
tell  her  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  seeing  her  about  three  o'clock,  and  that 
I  request  permission  to  introduce  some  one  to  her." 

The  valet  left  th((  room.  Albert  threw  himself  on  the  divan,  tore 
off  the  cover  of  two  or  three  of  the  papers,  looked  at  the  playbills,  made 
a  face  at  perceiving  they  played  an  opera,  and  not  a  ballet ;  hunted 
vainly  amongst  the  advertisements  for  a  new  tooth-i^owdei'  of  which  he 
had  heard,  and  threw  down,  one  after  the  other,  the  three  leading  papers 
of  Paris,  muttering : 

"  These  papers  become  more  and  more  stui)id  every  day." 
A  moment  after,  a  carriage  stopped  l)efore  the  door,  and  the  servant 
announced  M.  Lucien  Del;)ray. 

A  tall  young  man,  with  light  hair,  cleai'  gray  eyes,  and  thin  and 
compressed  lips,  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  with  gold  buttons,  a  white  neck- 
cloth, and  a  tortoise-shell  eye-glass,  suspended  by  a  silken  thread,  and 
which,  by  an  effort  of  the  supei'ciliary  and  zygomatic  nerves,  he  fixed 
in  his  eye,  entered,  with  a  half-official  air,  without  smiling  or  speaking. 

"  (Tood-morning,  Lucien  !  good-morning ! "  said  Albert ;  "  your  punc- 
tuality really  alarms  me.  What  do  I  say  ?  punctuality !  You,  whom  I 
expected  last,  you  arrive  at  five  minutes  to  ten,  when  the  time  fixed  was 
half -past !     Have  ministers  resigned!" 

"  No,  my  dear  fellow,"  i-eturned  the  young  man,  seating  himself  on 
the  divan;  "re-assure  yourself.  We  are  tottering  always,  but  we  never 
fall ;  and  I  liegin  to  believe  we  shall  pass  into  a  state  of  immobility,  and 
then  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula  will  comi)letely  consolidate  us." 

"  Ah,  true  !  you  drive  Don  Carlos  out  of  Spain." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  fellow,  do  not  confound  things.  We  take  him  to 
the  other  side  of  the  French  frontier,  and  offer  him  hospitahty  at 
Bourges." 

"  At  Bourges  ? " 

"Yes,  he  has  not  much  to  complain  of;  Bourges  is  the  capital  of 
Charles  VII.  Do  you  not  know  this  ?  why,  all  Paris  knew  it  yesterday, 
and  the  day  before  it  had  already  transpired  on  the  Boui-se,  and  M. 
Danglars  (I  do  not  know  by  what  means  that  man  contrives  to  obtain 
intelligence  as  soon  as  we  do)  made  a  million  ($200,000) ! " 

"And  you  another  order,  for  I  see  you  have  a  blue  rilil)ou  at  your 
biitton-hole." 

"Yes,  they  sent  me  tlie  order  of  Charles  III.,"  returned  Debray 
carelessly. 
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"Come,  do  not  iitfcct  iiHlilt'crc^iicc,  Imt  c-ont'ess  tluit  you  ai'c  ])l('asc(l  to 
have  it." 

"  Oh,  it  is  very  well  us  ti  finish  to  the  toilet,  it  looks  very  neat  on  a 
black  coat  Ijuttoned  v;p." 

"  And  makes  you  resemhle  the  Princ(^  of  Wales  or  the  I  )uke  de  Reich- 
stadt." 

"  It  is  for  that  reason  you  see  me  so  early." 

"  Because  yon  have  the  ordei-  of  Charles  III.,  and  you  wish  to 
announce  the  good  news  to  me  t  " 

"No,  l)ecause  I  passed  the  night  writing  letters, — five-and-twenty 
dispatches.  I  returned  home  at  daybreak,  and  strove  to  sleep ;  but  my 
head  ached,  and  I  got  up  to  have  a  ride  for  an  hour.  At  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  ennm  and  hunger  attacked  me  at  once, —  two  enemies  who 
rarely  accompany  each  other,  and  who  are  yet  leagued  against  me,  a 
soi't  of  Carlist-republicau  alliance.  I  then  recollected  you  gave  a  break- 
fast this  morning,  and  here  T  ani.  T  ain  Inmgry,  feed  me;  I  am  ])ored, 
amuse  me." 

"  It  is  my  duty  as  youi-  host,"  returned  Albert,  ringing  the  bell,  whilst 
Lueien  turned  over,  with  his  gold-mounted  cane  studded  with  tui'quoises, 
tli(^  papers  that  lay  on  the  table.  "  Germain,  a  glass  of  sherry  and  a 
biscuit.  In  the  mean  time,  my  dear  Lueien,  here  are  cigars  —  contra- 
band, of  course;  try  them,  and  persuade  the  minister  to  sell  us  such 
instead  of  poisoning  lis  with  cabbage-leaves." 

''^ I'cstc  !  I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind;  the  moment  they  come  trom 
government  you  will  find  them  execrable.  Besides,  that  does  not  con- 
cern the  home  but  the  financial  department.  Address  yourself  to  M. 
Humann,  section  of  the  indirect  contributions.  Corridor  A.,  No.  26." 

"  On  my  word,"  said  Albert,  "  you  astonish  me  by  the  extent  of  your 
acquaintance.     Take  a  cigar." 

"Really,  my  dear  count,"  replied  Lueien,  lighting  a  man  ilia  at  a  rose- 
colored  taper  that  l)urned  in  a  stand  beautifully  enameled,  and  leaning- 
back  on  the  divan  — "  how  happy  you  ai'e  to  have  nothing  to  do ;  you  do 
not  know  your  own  good  fortune  !  " 

"  And  what  would  you  do,  my  dear  diplomatist,"  replied  Morcerf, 
with  a  slight  degree  of  irony  in  his  voice,  "if  you  did  nothing?  ^Vliat ! 
private  secretary  to  a  minister,  j)luuged  at  once  into  European  cabals 
and  Parisian  intrigues;  having  kings,  and,  better  still,  queens  to  jm-o- 
tect,  parties  to  unite,  elections  to  direct ;  making  more  of  your  cabinet 
with  your  pen  and  your  telegraph  than  Napoleon  did  of  his  battle-fields 
with  his  sword  and  his  \nctories ;  possessing  five-and-twenty  thousand 
francs  a  year,  besides  your  place;  a  horse,  for  which  Chateau-Renaud 
offered  you  four  hundred  louis,  and  which  you  would  not  part  with  ;  a 
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tailor  who  never  disappoints  you  ;  with  the  opera,  tlie  jockey-club,  and 
the  Varieties, can  you  not  amuse  yourself!     Well,  T  will  amuse  you." 

"  How  r' 

"  By  introducing  to  you  a  new  a(*<£uaintance." 

"  A  man  or  a  woman  ? " 

"  A  man." 

"  I  know  so  many  already." 

"  But  you  do  not  know  this  man." 

"  Wliere  does  he  come  from  —  the  end  of  the  world  ?" 

"  Farther  still,  perhaps." 

"  The  devil !     I  hope  he  does  not  Iniug  our  breakfast  with  him." 

"Oh,  no;  our  )>reakfast  comes  from  my  mother's  kitchen.  Are  you 
hungry  "I " 

"  Hiuniliating  as  such  a  confession  is,  I  am.  But  1  dined  yesterday 
at  M.  de  Villef  ort's,  and  lawyers  always  give  you  very  bad  dinners.  You 
would  think  they  felt  some  remorse ;  did  you  ever  remark  that  ? " 

"  Ah !  depreciate  other  persons'  dinners ;  you  ministers  give  such 
splendid  ones." 

"  Yes ;  Init  we  do  not  invite  i^eople  of  fashion.  If  we  were  not  forced 
to  entertain  a  parcel  of  country  Ijoobies  because  tliey  think  and  vote 
with  us,  we  should  never  dream  of  dining  at  home,  I  assure  you." 

"  Well,  take  another  glass  of  sheny  and  another  biscuit." 

"  Willingly.  Your  Spanish  wine  is  excellent.  You  see  we  were  qiiite 
right  to  pacify  that  country." 

"  Yes ;  but  Don  Carlos  f " 

"  Well,  Don  Carlos  will  drink  Bordeaux,  and  in  ten  years  we  will 
marry  his  son  to  the  little  queen." 

"You  will  then  obtain  the  Groldeu  Fleece,  if  you  are  still  in  the 
ministiy." 

"  I  think,  Albert,  you  have  adopted  the  system  of  feeding  ine  on 
smoke  this  morning." 

"  Well,  you  must  allow  it  is  the  best  thing  for  the  stomach ;  but  I 
hear  Beauchamp  in  the  next  room.  You  can  disijute  together,  and  that 
will  pass  away  the  time." 

"  About  what  f " 

"  About  the  papers." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Lucien,  with  an  air  of  sovereign  contempt, 
"  do  I  ever  read  the  paj^ers  t " 

"  Then  you  will  dispute  the  more." 

"  M.  Beauchamp,"  announced  the  servant. 

"  Enter,  enter,"  said  Albert,  rising  and  advancing  to  meet  the  yoiing 
man.  "Here  is  Debray,  who  detests  you  without  reading  you,  so  he 
says." 
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"  He  is  quite  right,"  returned  Beauchamp,  "  foi- 1  criticise  him  without 
kuowiuii'  what  he  docs.     Dood-chiy,  commander  !  " 

"Ah  !  you  know  that  akeady,"  saitl  the  pi'ivate  secretary,  smiUug  and 
shaking  hands  with  him. 

"  Of  course ! " 

"  And  what  do  they  say  of  it  in  the  world  ? " 

"  In  wliich  world  ?  We  have  so  many  worlds  in  the  year  of  gi-ace 
1838." 

"  In  the  entire  political  world,  of  which  you  are  one  of  the  lions." 

"  They  say  that  it  is  quite  fair ;  and  that  you  sow  so  much  red,  that 
you  must  reap  a  little  blue." 

"  Come,  come !  that  is  not  bad  ! "  said  Lucien.  "  Wliy  do  you  not 
join  our  party,  my  dear  Beauchamp  t  With  your  talents  you  would 
make  y<  )ur  fortune  in  three  or  four  years." 

"  I  only  await  one  thing  before  following  yom-  advice ;  that  is,  a  min- 
ister who  will  hold  office  for  six  months.  My  dear  Albert,  one  word,  for 
I  must  get  poor  Lucien  a  respite.  Do  we  breakfast  or  dine  ?  I  must  go 
to  the  Chamber,  for  our  life  is  not  an  idle  one." 

"You  only  breakfast.  I  await  two  persons,  and  the  instant  they 
arrive  we  shall  set  down  to  table." 


CHAPTER    XL 


THE    BUEAKFAST 


ND  what  soi't  of  persons  do  yoii  expect  to  breakfast ! "  said 
Bcaueliam]). 

"  A  gentleman,  and  a  diplomatist." 

"  Then  we  shall  have  to  wait  two  hours  for  the  gentleman, 
and  three  for  the  diplomatist.  I  shall  come  back  to  dessert ;  keep  me 
some  strawberries,  coffee,  and  cigars.  I  shall  take  a  cutlet  on  my  way 
to  the  Chaml)er." 

"  Do  not  do  anything  of  the  sort ;  for  were  the  gentleman  a  Mout- 
moreiicy,  and  the  diplomatist  a  IMetternich,  we  will  lireakfast  at  eleven. 
In  the  mean  time,  follow  Debray's  example,  and  take  a  glass  of  sherry 
and  a  biscuit." 

"  Be  it  so ;  I  will  stay.     I  must  do  something  to  distract  my  thoughts." 

"  You  are  like  Debray ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the  minister 
is  out  of  spirits,  the  opposition  ought  to  be  joyous." 

"  Ah,  you  do  not  know  with  what  I  am  threatened.  I  shall  hear  this 
morning  M.  Danglars  make  a  speech  at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  and 
at  his  wife's  this  evening  I  shall  hear  the  tragedy  of  a  peer  of  France. 
The  devil  take  the  constitutional  government !  Since  we  had  oui*  choice, 
as  they  say,  at  least,  how  could  we  have  chosen  that  f " 

"  I  understand ;  you  must  lay  in  a  stock  of  hilarity." 
- "  Do  not  run  down  M.  Danglars'  speeches,"  said  Debray ;  he  votes  for 
you,  for  he  belongs  to  the  opposition." 

"  Yes !  that  is  exactly  the  worst  of  all :  I  am  waiting  until  you  send 
him  to  si>eak  at  the  Luxembourg,  to  laugh  at  my  ease." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Albert  to  Beauchamp,  "  it  is  plain  the  affairs 
of  Spain  are  settled,  for  you  are  most  desperately  out  of  humor  this 
morning.  Recollect  that  Parisian  gossip  has  spoken  of  a  marriage 
between  myseh'  and  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  Danglars ;  I  cannot  iu  con- 
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science,  therefore,  let  yon  vuii  down  the  speeches  of  a  man  who  will  oik^ 
(lay  say  to  nie,  '  M.  le  Vicomte,  you  know  I  t^ivc!  niy  daughter  two 
million  of  francs.'" 

"  Ah,  this  marriage  will  never  take  place,"  said  Beauchamp.  "  The 
king  has  made  him  a  baron,  and  can  make  him  a  lyeei;  but  he  cannot 
make  him  a  gentleman ;  and  the  Count  de  Moreerf  is  too  aristocratic  to 
i'onsent,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  two  millions,  to  a  iiicsalliance.  The  Vis- 
count de  Moreerf  can  only  wed  a  marchioness." 

"  But  it  is  a  nice  little  siim,"  replied  Morccif. 

"  It  is  the  capital  of  a  theater  on  the  boulevard,  c)r  a  railroad  from 
the  Jardin  des  Piantes  to  La  Rcii^ee." 

"Never  mind  what  he  says,  Moreerf,"  said  Del)ray,  "do  you  marry 
her.  You  marry  a  ticket  of  a  money-bag,  it  is  true ;  well,  but  what  does 
that  matter  I  It  is  better  to  have  a  blazon  less  and  a  figure  more  on  it. 
You  have  seven  martlets  on  your  arms ;  give  three  to  youi'  wife,  and 
you  will  still  have  four;  that  is  one  more  than  M.  de  Guise  had,  who 
so  nearly  Itecame  King  of  France,  and  whose  cousin  was  Emperor  of 
Germany." 

"  On  my  word,  I  think  you  are  right,  Lucien,"  said  Albert,  absently. 

"  To  be  su.re ;  besides,  every  millionaire  is  as  noble  as  a  bastard  — 
that  is,  he  can  be." 

"  Do  not  say  that,  Debray,"  returned  Beauchamp,  laughing,  "for  here 
is  Chateau-Renaud,  who,  to  cure  you  of  your  paradoxes,  will  pass  the 
sword  of  Renaud  de  Montauban,  his  ancestor,  through  your  body." 

"He  will  sully  it  then,"  returned  Lucien;  "for  I  am  low — very  low." 

"  Oh,  heavens ! "  cried  Beauchamp,  "  the  minister  quotes  Beranger ; 
"  what  shall  we  come  to  next  I " 

"  M.  de  Chateau-Renaud !  M.  Maximilian  Morrel ! "  said  the  servant, 
announcing  two  fresh  guests. 

"  Now,  then,  to  breakfast,"  said  Beauchamp ;  "  for,  if  I  remember,  you 
told  me  you  only  expected  two  persons,  Albert." 

"  Morrel ! "  muttered  Albert  — "  Morrel !  who  is  he  I " 
But  before  he  had  finished,  M.  de  Chateau-Renaud,  a  handsome 
young  man  of  thirty,  gentleman  all  over,  that  is,  with  the  figure  of  a 
Guiche  and  the  wit  of  ,a  Mortemart,  took  Albert's  hand. 

"  My  dear  Albert,"  said  he,  "  let  me  introduce  to  you  M.  Maximilian 
Morrel,  captain  of  Spahis,  my  fi'iend ;  and  what  is  more,  my  preserver ; 
however,  the  man  speaks  for  himself.     Salute  my  hero,  viscount." 

And  he  stepped  on  one  side,  exhibiting  the  large  and  open  brow,  the 
pier<'ing  eyes  and  black  mustache  of  the  fine  and  noble  young  man 
whom  our  readers  have  already  seen  at  Marseilles,  under  circumstances 
sufficiently  dramatic  not  to  be  forgotten. 
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A  rich  unifonu,  half  Fi'ciicli,  liail'  Oriental,  set  off  1  lis  broad  diest, 
decorated  witli  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honoi',  and  Ills  graeefnl  and 
stalwart  figure.     The  yormg  officer  bowed  with  easy  politeness. 

"Monsieur,"  said  Albert,  with  affectionate  courtesy,  "M.  le  Conite  de 
Chateau-Eenaud  knew  how  much  pleasure  this  iiitr^)ducti()u  would  give 
me;  you  are  his  fi'iend,  be  ours  also." 

"Well  said  !"  interrui)ted  Chateau-Renaud  ;  "ami  ]ii-ay  tliat,  if  you 
should  ever  be  in  a  similar  predicament,  he  may  do  as  much  for  you  as 
he  did  for  nie." 

"  What  has  he  done?"  asked  Aihc-rt. 

"  Oh !  nothing  worth  speaking  of,"  said  Morrel ;  "  M.  de  Chateau- 
Renaud  exaggerates." 

"  Not  Avortli  speaking  of  ? "  cried  Chateau-Renaud ;  "  life  is  not  worth 
speaking  of  !  — that  is  rather  too  philosophical,  on  my  word,  Mori-el.  It 
is  very  well  for  you,  who  risk  your  life  every  day  ;  but  forme,  Avho  only 
did  so  once " 

"  \Vliat  is  CAddent  in  all  this,  baron,  is,  tliat  M.  le  Capitaine  JMorrel 
saved  youi-  life." 

"  Exactly  so." 

"  On  what  occasion  ? "  asked  Beauchamp. 

"  Beauchamp,  my  good  follow,  you  know  I  am  star^dng,"  said  Debray ; 
"  do  not  set  him  off  on  some  long  story." 

"  Well,  I  do  not  prevent  your  sitting  down  to  table,"  rei^lied  Beau- 
champ ;  "  Chateau-Renaud  can  tell  us  whilst  we  eat  our  breakfast." 

"  Grentlemen,"  said  Morcerf,  "  it  is  only  a  quarter-past  ten,  and  I 
expect  some  one  else." 

"  Ah,  true  !  a  diplomatist !  "  observed  Debray. 

"  I  know  not  Avhethei-  lie  be  or  not :  I  only  know  that  I  gave  him  a 
mission  which  he  terminated  so  entii'ely  to  my  satisfaction,  that  had  I 
been  king,  I  should  have  instantly  created  him  knight  of  all  my  orders, 
even  had  I  been  able  to  offer  him  the  Golden  Fleece  and  the  Garter." 

"  Well,  since  we  are  not  to  sit  down  to  table,"  said  Debray,  "  take  a 
glass  of  sherry,  and  tell  us  all  about  it." 

"  You  all  know  tbat  I  had  the  fancy  of  going  to  Africa." 

"  It  is  a  road  your  ancestors  have  traced  for  you,"  said  Albert  gallantly. 

"  Yes,  Ijut  I  doubt  that  your  object  was  like  theii's — to  rescue  the  Holy 
Sepidcher." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Beauchamp,"  observed  the  young  aristocrat.  "  It 
was  only  to  tight  as  an  amatem-.  I  cannot  bear  dueling  ever  since  two 
seconds,  -whom  I  had  chosen  to  accommodate  a  quarrel,  forced  me  to 
break  the  arm  of  one  of  my  best  friends,  one  whom  you  all  know  —  poor 
Fi-anz  d'Epinay." 
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"All,  tnic!"  siiiil  l)('l)i-ay,  "  you  did  fight  some  1iini'  ago;  —  :i})oii1 
what  ?  " 

"  The  duvil  tako  mo,  if  i  romoiubei' !  "  returucd  (Jliateau-Keuaud.  "  But 
I  recollect  peiiectly  one  thing  ;  that,  being  unwilling  to  let  such  talents 
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Chateau-Renaud. 


as  mine  sleep,  I  wished  to  try  ujjon  the  Arabs  the  new  pistols  that  had 
been  given  to  me.  In  consequence  I  embarked  for  Oran,  and  went  from 
thence  to  Coustantiue,  where  I  arrived  just  in  time  to  witness  the  rais- 
ing of  the  siege,     I  retreated  with  the  rest,  during  eight-aud-forty  hours. 
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I  supported  the  rain  duriiif^  the  day  and  the  cold  during  the  night  toler- 
ably well,  but  the  third  morning  my  horse  died  of  cold.  Poor  brute  ! 
accustomed  to  be  covered  up  and  to  have  a  stove  in  the  stable,  the 
Aral)ian  finds  himself  unable  to  bear  ten  degrees  of  cold  in  Arabia." 

"  That's  why  you  want  to  purchase  my  English  horse,"  said  Debray  ; 
"  you  think  he  will  su])]»oi-t  the  cold  bettei'." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  for  I  have  made  a  vow  never  to  return  to  Africa." 

"  You  were  very  much  fi-ightened  then ! "  asked  Beauchamp. 

"  I  confess  it ;  and  I  had  good  reason  to  be  so,"  replied  Chateau-Re- 
naud.  "  I  was  retreating  on  foot,  for  my  horse  was  dead.  Six  Arabs 
came  up,  full  gallop,  to  cut  off  my  head.  I  shot  two  with  my  dtniblc- 
barreled  gun,  and  two  more  with  my  pistols,  but  1  was  then  disarmed, 
and  two  were  still  left;  one  seized  nu?  by  the  hair  (that  is  why  I  now 
wear  it  so  short,  for  no  one  knows  what  may  liapi)en),  the  other  encir- 
cled my  neck  with  the  yataghan.  I  already  felt  the  cold  steel,  when  this 
gentleman  whom  you  see  here  charged  them,  shot  the  one  who  held  me 
by  the  hair  with  a  pistol,  and  cleft  the  skull  of  the  other  with  his  saber. 
He  had  assigned  himself  the  task  of  sa\dng  the  life  of  a  man  that  daj' ; 
chance  caused  that  man  to  l)e  myself.  When  I  am  rich  I  will  ordei-  a 
statue  of  Chance  from  Klugmann  or  Marochetti." 

"  Yes,"  said  Morrel,  smiling,  "  it  was  the  5th  of  September,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  on  which  my  father  was  miraculously  preserved; 
therefore,  as  far  as  it  lies  in  my  jiower,  I  endeavor  to  celel>rate  it  by 
some " 

"  Heroic  action,"  interrupted  Chateau-Eenaud.  '"  I  was  chosen,  but 
this  is  not  aU. :  after  rescuing  me  from  the  sword,  he  rescued  me  from 
the  cold,  not  l)y  sharing  his  cloak  with  nie,  like  Saint  Martin,  but  by 
giving  it  me  all;  then  from  Inuiger  by  sharing  with  me — guess  what?" 

"  A  Strasbourg  pie  ?"  asked  Beauchamp. 

"  No,  his  horse ;  of  which  we  each  of  us  ate  a  slice  with  a  hearty  appe- 
tite.    It  was  very  hard." 

"  The  horse  f "  said  Morcerf,  laughing. 

"  No,  the  sacrifice,"  returned  Chateau-Renaud ;  "  ask  Debray  if  he 
would  sacrifice  his  English  steed  for  a  stranger?" 

"  Not  for  a  stranger,"  said  Debray,  "  but  for  a  friend  I  might,  perhaps." 

"  I  divined  that  you  would  become  mine,  M.  le  Comte,"  replied  Mor- 
rel ;  "  besides,  as  I  had  the  honoi-  to  tell  you,  heroism  or  not,  sacrifice  or 
not,  that  day  I  owed  an  offering  to  bad  fortune  in  recompense  for  the 
favors  good  fortune  had  at  another  time  granted  to  us." 

"  The  history  to  which  M.  Morrel  alludes,"  continued  Chateau-Renaud, 
"  is  an  admirable  one,  which  he  will  tell  you  some  day  when  you  are 
better  acqiiainted  with  him ;  to-day  let  us  fill  om-  stomachs,  and  not  our 
memories.     Wliat  time  do  you  breakfast,  Albert  ? " 
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"At  half-past  ten." 

"Precisely  ? "  asked  Uebray,  takiiii^'  out  his  watch. 

"Oh!  you  will  giv(^  me  live  minutes'  grace,"  replied  Morcert,  "i'ur  I 
also  expect  a  preserver." 

"Of  whom*" 

"Of  myself,"  cried  Morcerf;  ^^parblcu!  do  you  think  I  cannot  lie 
saved  as  well  as  any  one  else,  and  that  there  are  only  Arabs  who  ciit 
off  heads  ?  Our  breakfast  is  a  philanthropic  one,  and  we  shall  have  at 
table  —  at  least  I  hope  so  —  two  l)enefactors  of  humanity." 

"  Wliat  shall  we  do ! "  said  Debray,  "  we  have  only  one  Monthyou 
pi'ize." 

"  Well,  it  will  1)6  g-iven  to  some  one  who  has  done  nothing  to  deserve 
it,"  said  Beauchamj);  "that  is  the  way  the  Academy  mostly  escapes 
from  the  dilemma." 

"  And  where  does  he  come  from  ?  "  asked  Debray.  "  You  have  already 
answered  the  question  once,  Ijut  so  vaguely  that  I  venture  to  put  it  a 
second  time." 

"  Really,"  said  Albert,  "  I  do  not  know ;  when  I  invited  him  three 
months  ago,  he  was  then  at  Rome,  but  since  that  time,  who  knows 
where  he  may  have  gone  'I " 

"  And  you  think  him  capable  of  being  exact  ? "  demanded  Debray. 

"  I  think  him  capable  of  everything." 

"  "Well,  with  the  five  minutes'  grace,  we  have  only  ten  left." 

"  I  will  ^irofit  by  them  to  tell  you  something  about  my  guest." 

"  I  beg  pardon ! "  interrupted  Beauchami:) ;  "  are  there  any  materials 
for  an  article  in  what  you  are  going  to  tell  us '! " 

"  Yes,  and  for  a  most  curious  one." 

"  Go  on,  then,  for  I  see  I  shall  not  get  to  the  Chamber  this  morning, 
and  I  must  make  up  for  it." 

"  I  was  at  Rome  the  last  Carnival." 

"  We  know  that,"  said  Beauehamii. 

"  Yes,  but  what  you  do  not  knciw  is  that  I  was  carried  off  by  brigands." 

"  There  are  no  brigands !  "  cried  Debray. 

"  Yes,  there  are,  and  most  hideous,  or  rather  most  admirable  ones,  for 
I  foiiud  them  ugly  enough  to  frighten  me." 

"  Come,  my  dear  Albert,"  said  Debray,  "  confess  that  your  cook  is 
l)ehindhand,  that  the  oysters  have  not  arrived  from  Ostend  or  Marennc^s, 
and  that,  like  Madame  de  Maintenon,  you  are  going  to  replace  tlie  dish 
by  a  story.  Say  so  at  once  ;  we  are  sufficiently  good  fellows  to  excuse 
you,  and  to  listen  to  your  history,  fabulous  as  it  i^romises  to  be." 

"  And  I  say  to  you,  fabulous  as  it  may  seem,  I  tell  it  as  a  true  one 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  brigands  had  carried  me  oft",  and  conducted 
me  to  a  most  gloomy  spot,  called  the  Catacombs  of  Saint  Sebastian." 
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"  I  kuow  it,"  said  Chateau-Renaud  ;  "  1  narrowly  escaped  catching  a 
fever  there." 

"  And  I  did  more  than  that,"  replied  Moreerf ,  "  for  1  caught  one.  I 
was  informed  I  was  a  prisoner  nutil  I  paid  the  sum  of  four  thousand 
Roman  crowns  —  about  twenty-four  thousand  francs  ($4800).  Unfor- 
tunately, I  had  not  above  fifteen  hundred.  I  was  at  the  end  of  my 
journey  and  of  my  credit.  I  wi'ote  to  Franz  —  and  were  he  here  lie 
would  confirm  every  word  —  I  wrote  then  to  Franz  tliat  if  he  did  not 
come  with  the  four  thousand  crowns  before  six,  at  ten  juinutes  past  I 
should  have  gone  to  join  the  blessed  saints  and  glorious  martyrs,  in 
whose  company  I  had  the  honor  of  being;  and  Signor  Luigi  Vampa  — 
such  was  the  name  of  the  chief  of  these  bandits — would  have  scrupu- 
lously kept  his  word." 

"  But  Franz  did  come  with  the  four  thousand  crowns,"  said  Chateau- 
Renaud.  "  A  man  whose  name  is  Franz  d'Ei)inay  or  Albert  de  Moreerf 
has  not  much  difficulty  in  jn'ocuring  them." 

"  No,  he  arrived  accompanied  simply  by  the  guest  1  am  going  to  pre- 
sent to  you." 

"  All !  this  gentleman  is  a  Hercules  killing  Cacus,  a  Perseus  freeing 
Andromeda  ! " 

"  No,  he  is  a  man  about  my  own  size." 

"Armed  to  the  teeth!" 

"  He  had  not  even  a  knitting-needle." 

"  But  he  paid  your  ransom  V 

"  He  said  two  words  to  the  chief,  and  I  was  free." 

"  And  they  apologized  to  him  for  liaAdng  carried  you  off  f "  said 
Beauchamp. 

"Just  so." 

"  Why,  he  is  a  second  Ai-iosto." 

"  No,  his  name  is  the  C-ount  of  Monte-Cristo." 

"There  is  not  a  Count  of  Monte-Cristo,"  said  Debray. 

"I  do  not  think  so,"  added  Chateau-Renaud,  with  the  au-  of  a  man 
who  knows  the  whole  of  the  Em-oi^ean  nobility  perfectly.  "  Does  any 
one  know  anything  of  a  Count  of  Monte-Cristo  f " 

"  He  comes  possibly  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  one  of  his  ancestors 
possessed  Calvary,  as  the  Mortemarts  did  the  Dead  Sea." 

"  I  tliink  I  can  assist  yoiu"  researches,"  said  Maximilian.  "  Monte- 
Cristo  is  a  little  island  I  have  often  heard  spoken  of  liy  the  old  sailors 
my  father  employed  —  a  grain  of  sand  in  the  center  of  the  Mediterranean, 
an  atom  in  the  infinite." 

"  Precisely  ! "  cried  Albert.  "  Well,  he  of  whom  I  speak  is  the  lord 
and  master  of  this  grain  of  sand,  of  this  atom ;  he  has  purchased  the 
title  of  count  somewhere  in  Tuscany." 
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"He  is  rich  then!" 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  But  tliat  ousjflit  to  be  visible." 

"  That  is  wluit  deceives  you,  Debray." 

"  I  iJ«  not  understand  you." 
•Have  you  read  the  'Arabian  Nights'!" 

"  What  a  question  ! " 

"  Well,  do  you  know  if  the  persons  you  see  there  are  rich  or  poor,  if 
theii-  sacks  of  wheat  are  not  rubies  or  diamonds  ?  They  seem  like  poor 
fishermen,  and  suddenly  they  open  some  mysterious  cavern  filled  with 
the  wealth  of  the  Indies." 

"  Afterward ! " 

"My  Count  of  Monte-Cristo  is  one  of  those  fishermen.  He  has  even 
a  name  taken  from  the  book,  since  he  calls  himself  '  Sindbad  the  Bailor,' 
and  has  a  cave  filled  with  gold." 

"  And  you  have  seen  this  cavern,  Morcerf ! "  asked  Beauchamp. 

"No,  but  Franz  has;  for  heaven's  sake,  not  a  word  of  this  before 
him.  Franz  went  in  with  his  eyes  blindfolded,  and  was  served  by 
mutes  and  women  to  whom  Cleopatra  was  nothing.  Only  he  is  not 
quite  sixre  about  the  women,  for  they  did  not  come  in  until  after  he  had 
taken  some  hashish,  so  that  what  he  took  for  women  might  have  been 
simply  a  row  of  statues."  The  two  young  men  looked  at  Morcerf  as  if 
to  say :     "  Are  you  mad,  or  are  you  laughing  at  us  I " 

"  And  I  also,"  said  Morrel  thoughtfully,  "  have  heard  something  like 
this  from  an  old  sailor  named  Penelon." 

"  Ah  ! "  cried  Albert,  "  it  is  very  lucky  that  M.  Morrel  comes  to  aid 
me ;  you  are  vexed,  are  you  not,  that  he  thus  gives  a  clew  to  the  laby- 
rinth f " 

"My  dear  Albert,"  said  Debray,  "what  you  tell  us  is  so  extraor- 
dinary." 

"  Ah !  because  your  ambassadors  and  your  consuls  do  not  tell  you 
of  them  —  they  have  no  time.  They  must  not  molest  their  countr jmien 
who  travel." 

"  Now  you  get  angiy,  and  attack  our  poor  agents.  How  will  you 
have  them  protect  you  I  The  Chamber  cuts  down  their  salaries  every 
day,  so  that  now  they  have  scarcely  any.  Will  you  be  ambassador, 
Albert !     I  will  send  you  to  Constantinople." 

"  No,  lest  on  the  first  demonstration  I  make  in  favor  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  the  Sultan  send  me  the  bowstring,  and  make  my  secretaries 
strangle  me." 

"  There,  now  ! "  said  Debray. 

"Yes,  but  this  does  not  prevent  my  Count  of  Monte-Cristo  from 
existing." 
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"  Pardieit  !  every  oue  exists." 

"  Doubtless,  but  not  in  the  same  way ;  every  one  has  not  black  slaves, 
superb  galleys,  arms  like  those  at  La  Cusuuba,  Arabian  horses,  and 
(ii'eek  mistresses." 

"Have  you  seen  his  Greek?" 

"I  have  both  seen  and  heard  her.  I  saw  her  at  the  theater,  and 
heard  her  one  morning  when  I  breakfasted  with  thi>  count." 

"  He  eats,  then  i " 

"  Yes ;  but  so  little,  it  can  hardly  be  called  eating." 

"  He  nuist  be  a  vampire." 

"  Laugh,  if  you  will ;    the  Countess  G ,  who  had  known  Lord 

Ruthven,  declared  the  count  was  a  vampire." 

"  Ah,  capital ! "  said  Beauehamp.  "  For  a  man  not  connected  with 
newspapei-s,  here  is  the  pendant  to  the  famous  sea-serpent  of  the  Con- 
stifntloi/jH'l.'''' 

"  Wild  eyes,  the  iris  of  which  contracts  or  dilates  at  pleasure,"  said 
Delu'ay;  "facial  angle  strongly  developed,  magnificent  forehead,  livid 
complexion,  black  beard,  sharp  and  white  teeth,  politeness  unexception- 
able." 

"Just  so,  Lucien,"  returned  Morcerf;  "you  have  described  him 
feature  for  feature.  Yes,  keen  and  cutting  politeness.  This  man  has 
often  made  me  shudder !  and  one  day  that  we  were  "sdewing  an  execu- 
tion, I  thought  I  should  faint,  more  from  hearing  the  cold  and  calm 
manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  every  desciiption  of  torture  than  fi'om  the 
sight  of  the  executioner  and  the  culprit." 

"  Did  he  not  conduct  you  to  the  ruins  of  the  Colosseum  and  suck 
your  Ijlood  ? "  asked  Beauehamp. 

"Or,  after  having  delivered  you,  make  you  sign  a  Ijlood-colored 
parchment  surrendering  your  soul  to  him  f  " 

"  Rail  on,  rail  on  at  your  ease,  gentlemen,"  said  Morcerf,  somewhat 
pifpit'd.  "  When  I  look  at  you  Parisians,  idlers  on  the  Boulevard  de 
Gand  or  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  think  of  this  man,  it  seems  to  me  we 
are  not  of  the  same  race." 

"  I  am  highly  flattered,"  returned  Beauehamp. 

"  At  the  same  time,"  added  Chateau-Renaud,  "  your  Count  of  Monte- 
Cristo  is  a  very  fine  fellow,  always  excepting  his  little  arrangements  with 
the  Italian  banditti." 

"  There  are  no  Italian  banditti ! "  said  Debray. 

"  No  vampire ! "  cried  Beauehamp. 

"  No  Count  of  Monte-Cristo  ! "  added  Debray.  "  There  is  ha  If -past 
ten  striking,  Albert !  " 

"  Confess  you  have  dreamed  this,  and  let  us  sit  down  to  breakfast," 
continued  Beauehamp. 
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But  the  sound  <>t'  the  ckjck  liad  nut  died  away  when  CTermahi 
announced,  "His  Excellency  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo." 

The  involuntary  stavt  every  one  gave  proved  how  much  Morc(M-f  s 
narrative  had  impressed  them,  and  Alljert  liimseK  could  not  prevent 


Count  Moute-Cristo. 


himself  from  feeling  a  sudden  emotion.  He  had  not  heard  a  carriage 
stop  in  the  street,  or  steps  in  the  antechamber ;  the  door  had  itself 
opened  noiselessly.  The  count  appeared,  dressed  with  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity ;  but  the  most  fastidious  dandy  could  have  found  nothing  to  ca^^l 
at  in  his  toilet:  every  particle  of  dress — hat,  coat,  gloves,  and  boots — 
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was  from  the  first  makers.  He  seemed  scarcely  flve-and-thirty.  But 
what  struck  everybody  was  his  extreme  resemblance  to  the  portrait 
Debray  had  drawn.  Tlie  count  advanced,  smilinp:,  into  the  center  of 
the  room,  and  approached  Allw^rt,  wlio  liastcncd  toward  him,  liolding 
out  his  liand. 

"Punctuality,"  said  Monte-Oristo,  "is  tlie  politeness  of  kin jis,  accord- 
ing to  one  of  your  sovereigns,  I  think ;  but  it  is  not  the  same  with  trav- 
elers. However,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  two  or  three  seconds  I  am 
behindhand ;  five  hundred  leagues  are  not  to  be  accomplished  without 
some  troul)le,  and  especially  in  France,  where,  it  seems,  it  is  foi-bidden 
to  beat  the  postilions." 

"  M.  le  Comte,"  replied  Albert,  "  I  was  announcing  your  visit  to  some 
of  my  friends,  whom  I  had  invited  in  consequence  of  the  promise  you 
did  me  the  honor  to  make,  and  whom  I  now  i^resent  to  you.  They  are 
M.  le  Comte  de  Chateau-Renaud,  whose  nobility  goes  back  to  the  twelve 
peers,  and  whose  ancestors  had  a  place  at  the  Round  Table ;  M.  Lucien 
Debray,  private  secretary  to  the  Ministre  de  I'Interieur ;  M.  Beauchamp, 
an  editor  of  a  paper,  and  the  terror  of  the  French  Government,  but  of 
whom,  in  spite  of  his  celebrity,  you  have  not  heard  in  Italy,  since  his 
paper  is  prohiltited  there ;  and  M.  IMaximilian  Morrcl,  captain  of  8pahis." 
At  this  name  the  count,  Avho  had  hitherto  saluted  every  one  with 
coui'tesy,  but  at  the  same  time  with  coldness  and  formality,  stepped  a 
pace  forward,  and  a  slight  tinge  of  red  colored  his  pale  cheeks. 

"You  wear  the  uniform  of  the  new  French  conquei'ors,  Monsieiu'," 
said  he  ;  "  it  is  a  handsome  uidform." 

No  one  could  ha^'e  said  what  caused  the  count's  A^oice  to  vibrate  so 
deeply,  and  what  made  his  eye  flash,  which  was  in  general  so  clear, 
lustrous,  and  luupid  when  he  jileased. 

"  You  have  never  seen  our  Africans,  M.  le  Comte  ? "  said  Albert. 

"  Never,"  replied  the  count,  who  was  by  this  timt^  perfectly  master  of 
himself  again. 

"  Well,  l)eneath  this  uniform  beats  one  of  the  bravest  and  noblest 
hearts  in  the  whole  army." 

"  Oh,  M.  de  Morcerf !  "  interrupted  Morrel. 

"  Let  me  go  on,  captain  !  Xwl  we  have  just  heard,"  continued  AUiert, 
"of  a  fresh  action  of  monsieur,  and  so  heroic  a  one,  that,  although  I 
have  seen  him  to-day  for  the  first  time,  I  request  you  to  allow  me  to 
introduce  him  as  my  friend." 

At  these  words  it  was  still  possi))l(^  to  remark  in  Monte-Cristo  that 
fixed  gaze,  that  jjassing  color,  and  that  slight  trembling  of  tlie  eyelid 
that  showed  his  emotion. 
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"  All !  you  have  a  noble  heart,"  said  the  count ;  "  so  much  the  better." 

Tliis  "exclamation,  whieh  corresponded  to  the  count's  own  thought 

rather   than    to   what  AUtert   was    saying-,   surprised    e\-erybo(ly,   and 

especially  Morrel,  who  looked  at  Monte-Cristo  with  surprise.     T5ut,  at 


<='JVV^^ 


uy^j^.ii^y^^ 


the  same  time,  the  intonation  was  so  soft  that,  however  strange  the 
exclamation  might  seem,  it  was  impossible  to  be  offended  at  it. 

"  ^\niy  should  he  doubt  it  f  "  said  Beauchamp  to  C!hateau-Eenaud. 

"  In  reality,"  replied  the  latter,  who,  with  his  aristocratic  glance  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  world,  had  penetrated  at  once  all  that  was  pene- 
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trable  in  Monte-Cristo,  "  Albert  has  not  deceived  uk,  foi-  the  count  is  a 
most  singular  being.     What  say  you,  Morrel '? " 

"  M(i  fol !  he  has  an  open  look  about  him  that  pleases  im',  in  s])ite  of 
the  singular  remark  he  has  made  about  me." 

"  (gentlemen,"  said  All)ert,  "  (xei-main  infomis  me  breakfast  is  ready. 
My  dear  eount,  allow  me  to  show  you  the  way."  They  passed  silently 
into  the  breakfast-room;  every  one  took  his  place. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  count,  seating  himself,  "  permit  me  to  make  a 
confession  which  must  form  my  excuse  for  any  inconvenances  I  may 
commit.  I  am  a  stranger,  and  a  stranger  to  such  a  degree  that  this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  ever  been  at  Paris.  The  French  way  of  living  is 
utterly  unknown  to  me,  and  u}*  to  the  jjresent  time  I  have;  followed  the 
Eastern  customs,  Avliich  are  entirely  in  contrast  to  the  Parisian.  I  beg 
you,  therefore,  to  excvise  if  you  find  anything  in  me  too  Turkish,  too 
Italian,  or  too  Arabian.    Now,  then,  let  us  breakfast." 

"  With  what  an  air  he  says  all  this  ! "  muttered  Beau(!hamp  ;  "  decid- 
edly he  is  a  great  man." 

"  A  great  man  in  his  country,'"  added  Debray. 

"  A  great  man  in  every  country,  M.  Debray,"  said  ( 'hateau-Renaud. 
The  count  was,  it  may  be  remem))ered,  a  most  temi^erate  guest. 
Albert  remarked  this,  expressing  his  fears  lest,  at  the  outset,  the  Paris- 
ian mode  of  life  should  displease  the  traveler  in  the  most  essential  point. 

"  My  dear  eount,"  said  he,  "  I  fear  one  thing,  and  that  is  tliat  the  fai-e 
of  the  Rue  du  Helder  is  not  so  much  to  your  taste  as  that  of  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna.  I  ought  to  have  consulted  j^ou  on  the  point,  and  have  had 
some  dishes  prepared  expressly." 

"  Did  you  know  me  Ijetter,"  returned  the  count,  smiling,  "  you  would 
not  give  one  thought  of  such  a  thing  for  a  traveler  like  myself,  who 
has  successively  lived  on  macaroni  at  Naples,  jjolenta  at  Milan,  olla 
podrida  at  Valencia,  jiilau  at  Constantinople,  curry  in  India,  and  swal- 
lows' nests  in  China.  I  eat  everywhere,  and  of  everything,  only  I  eat  but 
little ;  and  to-day,  that  you  reproach  me  with  my  want  of  appetite,  is 
my  dajr  of  appetite,  for  I  have  not  eaten  since  yesterday  morning." 

"  What ! "  cried  all  the  guests,  "  you  have  not  eaten  for  fom--and-twenty 
hours  ? " 

"  No,"  replied  the  count ;  "  I  was  forced  to  go  out  of  my  road  to  obtain 
some  information  near  Nimes,  so  that  I  was  somewhat  late,  and  there- 
fore I  did  not  choose  to  stoj)." 

"  And  you  ate  in  your  carriage  I  "  asked  Morcerf. 

"No,  I  slept,  as  I  generally  do  when  I  am  weary  without  having  the  coui'- 
age  to  amuse  myself,  or  when  I  am  hungry  without  feeling  inclined  to  eat." 
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"But  you  cau  hUm}[)  wIrmi  you  jjIcusi',  inoiisicur  .'"  .siiid  Mornl. 

"  Yes." 

"  You  lijive  a  receipt  for  it  :'  " 

"  An  infallible  one." 

"  That  would  be  invaluable  to  us  in  Africa,  who  have  not  always  any 
food  to  eat,  and  rarely  anytliin.i?  to  drink." 

"Yes,"  said  Monte-Cristo ;  "but,  unfortunately,  a  receipt  excelkait 
for  a  man  like  myself,  who  leads  a  quite  exceptional  life,  would  be  very 
dangerous  applied  to  an  army,  wlucli  nii,i:;lit  not  awake  wlicn  it  was 
needed." 

"  May  we  inquire  what  is  this  receipt ! "  asked  Debray. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  returned  Monte-Cristo ;  "  I  make  no  secret  of  it.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  excellent  opium,  which  I  fetched  myself  from  C'anton  in 
order  to  have  it  pure,  and  the  best  hashish  which  grows  in  the  east  — 
that  is,  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  These  two  ingredients 
are  mixed  in  equal  proportions,  and  formed  into  pills,  taken  when 
required.  Ten  minutes  after  one  is  taken,  the  effect  is  jiroduced.  Ask 
M.  le  Baron  Franz  d'Epinay ;  I  think  he  tasted  them  one  day." 

"Yes,"  replied  Morcerf,  "he  said  something  about  it  to  me,  and 
retains  a  pleasing  recollection  thereof." 

"  But,"  said  Beauchamp,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  journalist,  was  very 
incredulous,  "  you  always  carry  this  drug  about  you  ? " 

"  Always." 

"Would  it  be  an  indiscretion  to  ask  to  see  those  precious  pills  ?"  con- 
tinued Beauchamp,  hoping  to  take  him  at  a  disadvantage. 

"  No,  monsiem-,"  retm-ned  the  count ;  and  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
marvelous  hoiihoiinihr,  formed  out  of  a  single  emerald,  and  closed  by  a 
golden  lid,  which  unscrewed  and  gave  passage  to  a  small  ball  of  a  greenish 
color,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  This  ball  had  an  acrid  and  penetrat- 
ing odor.  There  were  foui-  or  five  more  in  the  emerald,  which  would 
contain  about  a  dozen.  The  hoi/hoiiiiih-e  passed  around  the  table,  but  it 
was  more  to  examine  the  admii-al  )le  emerald  than  to  see  the  pills  that  it 
passed  from  hand  to  hand. 

"  And  is  it  your  cook  who  prepares  these  pills ! "  asked  Beau- 
champ. 

"  Oh,  no,  monsieur,"  replied  Monte-Cristo  ;  "  I  do  not  thus  intrust 
my  enjojinents  to  -vulgar  hands.  I  am  a  tolerable  chemist,  and  prepare 
my  pills  myself." 

"  This  is  a  magnificent  emerald,  and  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen," 
said  Chateau-Renaud,  "although  my  mother  has  some  remarkable 
family  jewels." 
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"  I  liad  three  similar  ones,"  returned  Monte-Cristo.  "  I  gave  one  to 
the  Grand  Seigneur,  who  mounted  it  in  his  saber ;  another  to  oui-  holy 
father  the  Pope,  who  had  it  set  in  his  tiara,  opposite  to  nearly  as  large 
though  not  so  fine  a  one,  given  hy  the  Emp(?ror  Napoleon  to  his  pre- 
decessor, Pius  Yll. ;  I  kept  the  tliird  for  myself,  and  I  had  it  hollowed 
out,  which  redu('ed  its  value,  but  renderol  it  more  commodious  for  the 
purpose  I  intended  it  foi'." 

Every  one  looked  at  Monte-Cristo  with  astonishment;  he  spoke 
with  so  much  simplicity  that  it  was  e\ddent  he  spoke  the  truth,  or  that 
ht'  was  mad.  However,  the  sight  of  the  emerald  made  them  naturally 
incline  to  the  former  belief. 

"And  what  did  these  two  sovereigns  give  you  in  exchange  for  these 
magnificent  presents?"  asked  Debray. 

"The  Grand  Hciguevu-,  the  lilterty  of  a  Avoman,"  replied  the  count: 
"  the  Pope,  the  life  of  a  man ;  so  that  once  in  my  life  I  have  l^een  as 
powerful  as  if  heaven  had  made  me  come  into  the  world  on  the  steps  of 
a  throne." 

"And  it  was  Peppino  you  saved,  was  it  not .'"  cried  Morcerf ;  "it  was 
for  him  that  you  obtained  pardon  % " 

"  Perhaps,"  returned  the  count  smiling. 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte,  you  have  no  idea  what  pleasui-e  it  gives  me  to 
hear  you  speak  thus,"  said  Morcerf.  "  I  had  announced  you  beforehand 
to  my  friends  as  an  enchanter  of  the  '  Ai-abian  Nights,'  a  wizard  of  the 
Middle  Ages ;  but  the  Parisians  are  so  subtle  in  paradoxes,  that  they 
mistake  for  caprices  of  the  imagination  the  most  incontestable  truths, 
when  these  truths  do  not  form  a  part  of  their  daily  existence.  For 
example,  here  is  Debray,  who  reads,  and  Beauchami),  who  prints,  every 
day,  '  A  memljer  of  the  Jockey-Clul)  has  been  stopped  and  robbed  on 
the  Boulevard ;  that  four  persons  have  been  assassinated  in  the  Rue  St. 
Denis  or  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain ;  tliat  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  thieves 
have  been  arrested  in  a  cafe  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  or  in  the 
Thermes  of  Julian,'  and  who  yet  contests  the  existence  of  the  liandits  of 
the  Maremna,  of  the  Roman  Campagna,  or  the  Pontine  Marshes.  Tell 
them  yourseK  that  I  was  taken  by  Ijandits,  and  that  without  your 
generous  intercession  I  should  now  have  been  sleeping  in  the  Catacombs 
of  Saint  Sebastian,  instead  of  receiving  them  in  my  humble  abode  in 
the  Rue  du  Helder." 

"Ah,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "you  promised  me  never  to  mention  that 
trifling  circumstance." 

"  It  was  not  I  who  made  that  promise ! "  cried  Morcerf ;  "it  must  have 
been  some  one  else  whom  you  have  rescued  in  the  same  manner,  andwhojn 
you  have  forgotten.     Pray  si)eak  of  it,  for,  if  you  do  so,  you  will  not 
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only,  I  trust,  rolute  the  little  I  do  know,  hut  also  a  great  deal  I  do  not 
know." 

"  Tt  seems  to  me,"  returned  the  count,  smiling,  "  that  you  ]i]ayed  a 
sutiiuieutly  important  part  to  know,  as  well  as  myself,  what  liappeued." 


"  Well,  you  promise  me,  if  I  tell  all  I  know,  to  relate,  in  your  turn,  all 
that  I  do  not  know  ? " 

"  That  is  but  fair,"  replied  Montt'-(  'risto. 

"  Well,"  said  Morcerf,  "  even  if  my  conceit  suffer  liy  the  confession, 
for  three  days  I  believed  myself  the  oliject  of  the  attentions  of  a  mask. 
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whom  I  took  for  a  descendant  of  Tullia  ov  Puppiea,  whilst  I  was  simply 
the  object  of  the  attentions  of  a  eoiitadinc,  and  I  say  contacUnc  to  avoid 
saying  peasant-giii.  What  I  know  is,  that,  like  a  fool,  a  greater  fool 
than  he  of  whom  I  spoke  just  now,  I  mistook  for  this  peasant  a  young 
bandit  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  with  a  beardless  chin  and  slim  waist, 
and  who,  just  as  I  was  al)out  to  imprint  a  cliaste  salute  on  his  lips, 
placed  a  pistol  to  my  head,  and,  aided  by  seven  or  eight  others,  led,  or 
ratlier  dragged  me,  to  the  Catacombs  of  Saint  Sebastian,  where  I  found  a 
highly  educated  chief  of  brigands  perusing  Caesar's  ^Comiiiciifar/es,''  and 
who  deigned  to  leave  off  reading  to  inform  me  that  unless  the  next 
morning,  before  six  o'clock,  four  thousand  piastres  were  paid  in  to  his 
account  at  his  banker's,  at  a  quarter-past  six  I  shovUd  have  ceased  to 
exist.  The  letter  is  still  to  be  seen,  for  it  is  in  Franz  d'Epinay's  posses- 
sion, signed  by  me,  and  with  a  jjostcript  of  M.  Luigi  Vami^a.  This  is 
all  I  know,  but  I  know  not,  M.  le  Comte,  how  you  contrived  to  inspire 
with  such  respect  the  bandits  of  Rome,  who  have  so  little  respect  for 
anything.     I  assure  you,  Franz  and  I  were  lost  in  admiration." 

"  Nothing  moi*e  simple,"  returned  the  count.  "  I  had  known  the 
famous  Vampa  for  more -than  ten  years.  When  he  was  quite  a  child 
and  only  a  shepherd,  I  gave  him,  for  ha\dng  shown  me  the  way  to  a 
place,  some  pieces  of  gold ;  he,  in  order  to  repay  me,  gave  me  a  poniard, 
the  hilt  of  which  he  had  carved  with  his  own  hand,  and  which  you  may 
have  seen  in  my  collection  of  arms.  In  after  years,  whether  he  had  for- 
gotten this  interchange  of  presents,  which  ought  to  have  cemented  om- 
friendship,  or  whether  he  did  not  recollect  me,  he  sought  to  take  me, 
but,  on  the  conti'arj",  it  was  I  who  captured  him  and  a  dozen  of  his 
band.  I  might  have  handed  him  over  to  Roman  justice,  which  is  some- 
what expeditious,  and  which  would  have  been  still  more  so  with  him ; 
but  I  did  nothing  of  the  sort — I  suffered  him  and  his  band  to  depart." 

"  With  the  condition  that  they  should  sin  no  more,"  said  Beauchamp, 
laughing.     "  I  see  they  kept  their  promise." 

"  No,  monsieur,"  retm-ned  Monte-Cristo,  "  upon  the  simple  condition 
that  they  shoidd  respect  myself  and  my  friends.  Perhaps  what  I  am 
about  to  say  may  seem  strange  to  you,  who  beUeve  in  social  order,  and 
vaunt  humanity  and  your  duty  to  your  neighbor,  but  I  never  seek  to 
protect  society  who  does  not  protect  me,  and  whom  I  will  even  say,  in 
general,  occupies  itself  about  me  only  to  injure  me ;  and  thus  g"i\'ing 
them  a  low  place  in  my  esteem,  and  preser-\dng  a  neutrality  toward 
them,  it  is  society  and  my  neighbor  who  are  indebted  to  me." 

"  Bravo ! "  cried  Chateau-Renaud ;  "  you  are  the  first  man  I  ever  met 
sufficiently  courageous  to  preach  egotism.  Bravo  !  M.  le  Comte,  bravo ! " 

"  It  is  frank,  at  least,"  said  Morrel.    "  But  I  am  sure  that  M.  le  Comte 
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does  not  regret  luiviiii;'  once  (Icviaicd  fi-om  tln'  [n-iiK-iiilfs  lir  lias  so 
l)ol(lly  avowed." 

"How  have  I  deviated  from  those  isi'iiiciplcs,  iiioiisieui- T'  asked 
Moute-Cristo,  who  could  not  help  lookin.nat  M(n-rel  with  so  nnu-h  inten- 
sity, that  two  or  three  times  the  young  man  had  been  unable  to  sustain 
the  clear  and  piercing  eye  of  the  count. 

"Why,  it  seems  to  me,"  replied  Morrel,  "that  in  delivering  ^I.  iV^ 
Morcerf,  whom  you  did  not  know,  you  did  good  to  yoiu"  neighbor  and 
to  society." 

"Of  which  he  is  the  brightest  ornament,"  said  Beanchaiii)),  <b-iiiking 
off  a  glass  of  cham})agne. 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  cried  Morcerf,  "  you  are  at  fault  in  your  reason- 
ing— you,  one  of  the  most  formidable  logicians  I  know;  and  you  nuist 
see  it  clearly  proved,  that  instead  of  being  an  egotist,  you  are  a  i>hilan- 
thropist.  Ah !  you  call  yourself  Oriental,  a  Levantine,  Maltese,  Indian, 
Chinese,  Barbarian ;  your  family  name  is  Monte-Cristo ;  Sindl)ad  the 
Sailor  is  your  Ijaptismal  appellation,  and  yet  the  first  day  yr)u  set  foot 
in  Paris  you  instinctively  possess  the  greatest  virtue,  or  rather  the  chief 
defect,  of  us  eccentric  Parisians, —  that  is,  you  assume  the  vices  you 
have  not,  and  conceal  the  virtues  you  possess." 

"  My  dear  Vicomte,"  returned  Monte-Cristo,  "  I  do  not  see,  in  all  I 
have  done,  anything  that  meiits,  either  from  you  or  these  gentlemen, 
the  pretended  eulogies  I  have  received.  You  are  no  stranger  to  me, 
for  I  knew  since  I  had  given  up  two  rooms  to  you —  since  I  had  invited 
you  to  breakfast  with  me — since  I  had  lent  you  one  of  my  carriages 
—  since  we  had  -oitnessed  the  Carnival  in  the  Corso  together,  and  since 
we  had  also  seen,  from  a  window  of  the  Piazza  di  Popolo,  the  execution 
that  affected  you  so  much  that  you  nearly  fainted.  I  will  appeal  to  any 
of  these  gentlemen,  could  I  leave  my  guest  in  the  hands  of  a  hideous 
bandit,  as  you  term  him  ?  Besides,  you  know,  I  had  the  idea  that  you 
could  introduce  me  into  some  of  the  Paris  salons  when  I  came  to  France. 
You  might  scnne  time  ago  have  looked  upon  this  resolution  as  a  vague 
"project,  but  to-day  you  see  it  was  a  reality,  and  you  must  submit  to  it 
under  penalty  of  breaking  your  Avord." 

"  I  will  keep  it,"  retu,rued  Morcerf ;  but  I  fear  that  you  will  lie  much 
disappointed,  accustomed  as  you  are  to  striking  scenery,  picturesque 
events,  and  fantastic  horizons.  Amongst  us  you  will  not  meet  with  any 
of  those  episodes  with  which  your  adventurous  existence  has  so 
familiarized  you;  our  Chiml)orazo  is  Montmartre,  our  Himalaya  is 
Mount  Valerien,  our  Great  Desert  is  the  Plain  of  GrreneUe,  where  they 
are  now  boring  an  Artesian  well  to  water  the  caravans.  We  have 
plenty  of  thieves,  though  not  so  many  as  is  said  ;  but  these  thieves  stand 
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in  far  more  dread  of  the  smallest  policeman  than  the  grandest  Grand 
Seigneni'.  France  is  so  prosaic,  and  Paris  so  civilized  a  city,  that  you 
Avill  not  find  in  its  eighty-five  departments  —  I  say  eighty-five,  because 
I  do  not  include  Corsica  —  you  will  not  find,  then,  in  these  eighty-five 
dei^artments  a  single  hill  on  which  there  is  not  a  telegraph,  or  a  gi'otto 
in  which  the  commissary  of  police  has  not  put  up  a  gas-lamp.  There  is 
but  one  service  I  can  render  you,  and  for  that  I  place  myseh  entirely  at 
your  orders  ;  that  is,  to  present,  or  make  my  friends  present,  you  every- 
where; besides,  you  have  no  need  of  any  one  to  introduce  you  —  with 
your  name,  and  your  fortune,  and  your  talent"  (Monte-Cristo  bowed 
with  a  somewhat  ironic-al  smile)  "  you  can  jjresent  yourself  evei'ywhere, 
and  be  well  received  ;  I  can  be  useful  in  one  way  only  —  if  knowledge 
of  Parisian  habits,  of  the  means  of  reiidei'ing  yourself  comfortaljle,  or  of 
the  bazaars,  can  assist,  you  may  dis^jose  of  me  to  find  you  a  fitting 
dwelUng  here.  I  dare  not  offer  to  share  my  apartments  with  you,  as  I 
shared  youi's  at  Rome — I,  who  do  not  possess  egotism,  but  am  yet  Bgo- 
tiaWQal  par  excellence ;  for,  except  myself,  these  rooms  would  not  contain 
a  shadow,  unless  it  were  the  shadow  of  a  woman." 

"Ah,"  said  the  coiuit,  "that  is  a  most  conjugal  reservation  ;  1  recol- 
lect that  at  Eome  you  said  something  of  a  projected  marriage.  ]May  T 
congratulate  you  f " 

"  The  affair  is  still  in  projection." 

"  And  he  who  says  in  '  projection,'  means  already  decided,"  said 
Debray. 

"  No,"  replied  Morcerf,  "  my  father  is  most  anxious  about  it ;  and  1 
hope,  ere  long,  to  introduce  you,  if  not  to  my  wife,  at  least  to  my 
intended  —  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  Danglars." 

"  Eugenie  Dangitirs  ! "  said  Monte-Cristo  ;  "  tell  me,  is  not  her  father 
M.  le  Baron  Danglars  ? " 

"  Yes,"  returned  Jlorcerf ;  "  a  baron  of  a  new  creation." 

"  Wliat  matter,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "if  he  has  rendered  the  state  ser- 
vices which  merit  this  distinction  f " 

"  Enormous  ones,"  answered  Beauehamp.  "  Although  in  I'eality  a 
liliei'al,  he  negotiated  a  loan  of  six  millions  of  francs  for  Charles  X.  in 
1829,  who  made  him  a  baron  and  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  so 
that  he  wears  the  ribbon,  not,  as  you  would  think,  in  his  waistcoat-pocket, 
Init  at  his  button-hole." 

"  Ah  !"  interrupted  Morcerf,  laughing,  "  Beaiichamj^,  Beauehamp,  keejj 
that  for  the  Charioari,  but  spare  my  future  father-in-law  liefore  me." 

Then,  turning  to  Monte-Cristo,  "  You  just  now  pronounced  his  name 
as  if  you  knew  the  baron  f " 

"  I  do  not  know  him,"  returned  Monte-Cristo;  "  but  1  shall  probably 
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soon  make  his  acquaintance,  foi-  I  have  a  crcilit  opened  witli  liiiii  hy  tlie 
lumse  of  Eichard  and  Blount,  of  London,  Arstein  and  Eskeles,  of  Vienna, 
and  Thomson  and  French,  at  Rome." 

As  he  pronounced  the  two  last  names,  the  count  glanced  at  Maxi- 


Debray. 

milian  Morrel.     If  the  stranger  expected  to  produce  an  effect  on  Morrel, 
he  was  not  mistaken  —  Maximilian  started  as  if  he  had  been  electrified. 
"  Thomson  and  French !  "  said  he ;  "  do  you  know  this  house,  mon- 
sieur i " 
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"  Tlicy  are  my  l)ank('rs  in  tlic  capital  of  the  ( 'lii'isliaii  worjil,"  returned 
the  count,  quietly.  "Can  my  inilucncc  witli  them  Ik-  of  any  service  to 
you  ?  " 

"Oh,  M.  le  Comte,  you  could  assist  me,  perhaps,  in  i-esearches  which 
have  been,  u]»  to  the  jtresent,  t'riiitless.  This  house,  in  past  years,  did 
oui's  a  great  service,  and  has,  I  know  not  for  wiiat  i-eason,  always  denied 
having  rendered  us  this  service." 

"I  shall  be  at  your  orders,"  said  Moute-Cristo,  inclining  himself. 

"  But,"  continued  Morcerf,  "  apropos  of  Danglars, —  we  have  strangely 
wandered  from  the  subject.  We  were  speaking  of  a  suitable  habitation 
for  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo.  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  all  propose 
some  place  ;  where  shall  we. lodge  this  new  guest  in  our  great  capital? " 

"Faubcmrg  Saint-Germain,"  said  Chateau-Renaud.  "The  count  will 
find  there  a  charming  hotel,  with  a  court  and  garden." 

"Bah!  Chateau-Renaud,"  I'eturned  Debray,  "you  only  know  your 
dull  and  gloomy  Fau])oui-g  Saint-CTermain ;  do  not  pay  any  attention 
to  him,  M.  le  Comte  —  live  in  the  Chaussee  d'Aiitin,  that's  the  real  cen- 
ter of  Paris." 

"  Boulevard  de  I'OiJera,"  said  Beauchamp  ;  "  on  the  first  floor — a  house 
with  a  lialcony.  M.  le  Comte  will  have  his  cushions  of  silver  cloth 
lirought  there,  and  as  he  smokes  his  chibouk  and  swallows  his  hashish, 
see  all  Paris  pass  before  him." 

"  You  have  no  idea,  then,  Morrel  ?  "  asked  Chateau-Renaud  :  "  you  do 
not  propose  anything." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  returned  the  young  man,  smiling ;  "  on  the  contrary,  I 
have  one ;  but  I  expected  the  count  would  be  tempted  by  one  of  the 
biilliant  proposals  made  him ;  yet,  as  he  has  not  replied  to  any  of  them, 
I  will  venture  to  offer  him  a  suite  of  apartments  in  a  charming  hotel,  in 
the  Pompadour  style,  that  my  sister  has  inhabited  for  a  year,  in  the  Rue 
Meslay." 

"  You  have  a  sister  t "  asked  the  count. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  a  most  excellent  sister." 

"  Married  f " 

"  Nearly  nine  years." 

"  Happy  f  "  asked  the  count  again. 

"  As  happy  as  it  is  permitted  to  a  human  creatm-e  to  be,"  replied  Maxi- 
milian.    "  She  married  the  man  she  loved,  who  remained  faithful  to  us 
in  our  fallen  fortunes  —  Emmanuel  Herbaut." 
Monte-Cristo  smiled  imperceptibly. 

"  I  live  there  during  my  leave  of  absence,"  continued  Maximilian ; 
"  and  I  shall  be,  together  with  my  brother-in-law  Emmanuel,  at  the  dis- 
position of  M.  le  Comte,  whenever  he  thinks  fit  to  honor  us." 
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"  Our  niiimtc  !  "  cried  Albert,  without  uiviiis;-  Moiitc-(  'ristn  llic  time  to 
reply.  "Take  care,  you  are  goini?  to  iuiuiuiv  a  traveler,  Siii(ll)a(l  the 
Sailor,  a  mau  who  comes  to  see  Paris;  you  aie  going  to  make  a  patri- 
arch of  him." 


\  ~ 
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"  Oh,  uo,"  said  Morrel;  "  my  sister  is  flve-and-twenty,  my  hrother-in- 
law  is  thii'ty  ;  they  are  gay,  young,  and  happy  ;  besides,  jM.  le  Comte  will 
be  in  his  own  house,  and  only  see  them  when  he  thinks  fit  to  do  so." 

"  Thanks,  monsieur,"  said  Monte-Cristo  ;  "  I  shall  content  myself  with 
being  presented  to  your  sister  and  her  husband,  if  you  will  do  me  the 
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honor  to  introduce  me ;  Vjut  I  caunot  accept  the  offer  of  any  one  <>f  the.se 
gentk^meu,  since  my  liabitation  is  ah-eady  prepared." 

"  What !  "  cried  Morcerf ;  "  you  are,  tlien,  going  to  a  hotel  —  that 
will  be  very  dull  for  you." 

"  Was  I  so  badly  lodged  at  Rome  I "  said  Monte-Cristo,  smiling. 

"  Parhli'ii  ! —  at  Rome  you  sfient  fifty  thousand  piastres  in  furnishing 
yom-  apartments,  but  I  presume  that  you  are  not  disposed  to  spend  a 
similar  sum  every  day." 

"  It  is  not  that  which  deterred  me,"  replied  Monte-Cristo ;  "  but  as 
I  determined  to  have  a  house  to  myself,  I  sent  on  my  valet-de-chambre, 
and  he  ought  l)y  this  time  to  have  bought  the  house  and  furnished  it." 

"  Biit  you  have,  then,  a  valet-de-chambre  who  knows  Paris ! "  said 
Beaiichanip. 

"  It  is  the  first  time  he  has  ever  been  in  Paris.  He  is  black,  and  can- 
not speak,"  returned  Monte-Cristo. 

"  It  is  Ali ! "  cried  Albert,  in  tlie  midst  of  the  general  surprise. 

"  Yes,  Ali  himself,  my  Nulnan  mute,  whom  you  saw,  I  think,  at 
Rome." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Morcerf ;  "  I  recollect  him  perfectly.  But  how  could 
\o\\  charge  a  Nubian  to  purchase  a  house,  and  a  mute  to  furnish  it  ? — 
lie  will  do  everything  wrong." 

"  Undeceive  yourself,  monsieur,"  replied  Monte-Cristo ;  ''  I  am  quite 
sure,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  will  choose  everything  as  I  wish.  He 
knows  my  tastes,  my  caprices,  my  wants  ;  he  has  been  here  a  week,  with 
the  instinct  of  a  hound,  hunting  by  himself ;  he  will  organize  everything 
for  me.  He  knew  I  should  ai-rive  to-day  at  ten  o'clock ;  since  nine  he 
awaited  me  at  the  Barriere  de  Fontainebleau.  He  gave  me  this  paper ; 
it  contains  the  number  of  my  new  abode.  Read  it  yourself."  And  Monte- 
Cristo  passed  a  paper  to  Albert. 

"  Ah,  that  is  really  original,"  said  Beaucliamp. 

"  And  very  princely,"  added  Chateau-Reuaud. 

"  What !  do  you  not  know  yom*  house !  "  asked  Debray, 

"  No,"  said  Monte-Cristo ;  "  I  told  you  I  did  not  wish  to  be  behind  my 
time ;  I  dressed  myself  in  the  carriage,  and  descended  at  the  vicomte's 
door." 

The  young  men  looked  at  each  other ;  they  did  not  kuow  if  it  was 
a  comedy  Monte-Cristo  was  playing;  Init  every  word  he  uttered  had 
such  an  air  of  simplicity,  that  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  what  he 
said  was  false.    Besides,  why  should  he  tell  a  falsehood  ? 

"  We  must  content  ourselves,  then,"  said  Beauchamp,  "  with  render- 
ing M.  le  Comte  all  the  little  ser^dces  in  oiu-  power.  I,  in  my  quality  of 
journalist,  open  all  the  theaters  to  him." 
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"Thanks,  monsieur,"  returned  Monte-Cristo,  "my  stewtiixl  has  orders 
to  take  a  Ixjx  at  eacli  theater." 

"  Is  your  steward  also  a  Nubian  t "  asked  Del)ray. 

"No,  he  is  a  countiyman  of  yours,  if  a  Corsiean  is  a  cuunti-ymau  of 
any  one's.     But  you  know  him,  M.  de  Morcerf." 

"  Is  it  that  excellent  M.  Bertnocio,  who  understands  hiriuij:  wiiidf)ws 
so  well  I " 

"Yes,  you  saw  liiiii  tlie  day  I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  you;  he  has 
been  a  soldier,  a  smuggler  —  in  fact,  everything.  I  would  not  be  (luite 
sure  that  he  has  not  been  mixed  up  with  the  police  for  some  trifle  —  a 
stab  with  a  knife,  for  instance." 

"And  you  have  chosen  this  honest  citizen  for  your  steward,"  said 
Debray.     "  Of  how  much  does  he  rob  yon  every  year  f " 

"On  my  word,"  re])lied  the  count,  "not  more  than  another.  I  am 
sure  he  answers  my  purpose,  knows  no  impossibility,  and  so  I  keep 
liim." 

"  Then,"  continued  Chateau-Renaiid,  "  since  you  have  an  establish- 
ment, a  steward,  and  a  hotel  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  you  only  want  a 
mistress."  Albert  smiled.  He  thought  of  the  fair  Greek  he  had  seen 
in  the  count's  box  at  the  Argentina  and  Valle  theaters. 

"  I  have  something  better  than  that,"  said  Monte-Cristo ;  "  I  have  a 
slave.  You  procure  your  mistresses  from  the  Opera,  the  Vaudeville,  or 
the  Yarietes ;  I  purcliased  mine  at  Constantinople.  It  cost  me  more, 
but  I  have  nothing  to  fear." 

"  But  yon  forget,"  replied  Debray,  laughing,  "  that  we  are  Franks  by 
name  and  franks  by  nature,  as  King  Charles  said ;  and  that  the  moment 
she  puts  \\n'  foici  in  France  your  slave  becomes  free." 

"Wlio  will  tell  her?" 

"  The  first  person  who  sees  her." 

"  She  only  speaks  Romaic." 

"  That  is  "ditterent." 

"  But  at  least  we  shall  see  her,"  said  Beauehamp,  "  or  do  you  keep 
eunuchs  as  well  as  mutes  ?  " 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  Monte-Cristo;  "I  do  not  carry  brntalism  so  far. 
Every  one  who  surrounds  me  is  free  to  quit  me,  and  when  they  leave 
me  will  no  longer  have  any  need  of  me  or  any  one  else ;  it  is  for  that 
reason,  perhaps,  that  they  do  not  quit  me." 

They  had  long  since  passed  to  dessert  and  cigars. 

"  My  dear  Alljert,"  said  Debray,  rising,  "  it  is  half -past  two.  Your 
guest  is  charming;  but  you  leave  the  best  company  to  go  into  the 
worst  sometimes.  I  must  return  to  the  minister's.  I  will  tell  him  of 
the  count,  and  we  shall  soon  know  who  he  is." 


& 
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"Take  care,"  returued  Albert;  "uo  one  has  been  al^lc  to  aecomplish 
that." 

"  Oh,  we  have  three  millions  for  our  police ;  it  is  true  they  are  ahnost 
always  spent  beforehand ;  but,  no  matter,  we  shall  still  have  fifty  thou- 
sand francs  to  spend  for  this  purpose." 

"  And  when  you  know,  will  you  tell  me  I " 

"  I  promise  you.     Au  rcroir,  Albert.     Cfentlemen,  good-mcjrning." 
As  he  left  the  room,  Debray  called  out  loudly: 

"  My  carriage." 

"Bravo!"  said  Beauchamp  to  Albert;  "I  .shall  not  go  to  the  Cliam- 
ber,  but  I  have  something  better  to  offer  my  readers  than  a  speech  of 
M.  Danglars." 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Beauchamp,"  returned  Morcerf,  "do  not  deprive 
me  of  the  merit  of  introducing  him  everywhere.     Is  he  not  peculiar  ;'" 

"  He  is  more  than  that,"  replied  Chateau-Renaud ;  "  lie  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.   Are  you  coming,  Morrel .'" 

"  As  soon  as  I  have  given  my  card  to  M.  le.  Comte,  who  has  promised 
to  pay  us  a  visit  at  Eue  Meslay,  No.  14." 

"  Be  sure  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  so,"  returned  the  count,  bowing. 
And  INIaximilian  Morrel  left  the  room  with  the  Baron  de  Chateau- 
Renaud,  leaving  Monte-Cristo  alone  with  Morcerf. 


CHAPTER     XLI 


THE    PUESENTATION 


HEN  Alljert  found  himself  alone  with  Monte-Cristo,  "  M.  le 
( "onite,"  said  he,  "  allow  me  to  commence  my  cieeroneship  l)y 
showing  you  a  specimen  of  a  bachelor's  apartmtnit.  You,  who 
are  acciistomeil  to  the  palaces  of  Italy,  can  amuse  yourself 
by  calculating-  in  how  many  square  feet  a  }"oung  man  who  is  not  the 
worst  lodged  in  Paris  can  live.  As  we  pass  from  one  room  to  another, 
I  will  open  the  windows  to  let  you  breathe." 

Monte-Cristo  had  already  seen  the  bi-eakfast-room  and  the  salon  on 
the  ground  tloor.  Albert  led  him  tirst  to  his  afeUer,  which  was,  as  we 
have  said,  his  favorite  apartment.  Monte-Cristo  was  a  worthy  appre- 
ciator  of  all  that  Albert  had  collected  here — old  cabinets,  Japan  porce- 
lain, Oi'iental  stuifs,  Venice  glass,  arms  from  all  jiarts  of  the  world — 
everything  was  familiar  to  him ;  and,  at  the  first  glance,  he  recognized 
their  date,  their  country,  and  their  origin. 

Morcerf  had  expected  he  should  be  the  guide ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  he  who,  under  the  count's  guidance,  followed  a  course  of  arcluv- 
ology,  mineralogy,  and  natural  history. 

They  descended  to  the  first  tloor;  Albert  led  his  guest  into  the 
salon.  The  salon  was  tilled  Avith  the  works  of  modern  artists ;  there 
were  landscapes  by  Dupre,  with  their  long  reeds  and  tall  trees,  their 
lowing  oxen  and  marvelous  skies ;  Delacroix's  Arabian  cavaliers,  with 
their  long  white  bournous,  their  shining  belts,  their  damasked  arms, 
their  horses,  who  tore  each  other  with  their  teeth  whilst  theii-  riders 
contended  fiercely  with  their  maces ;  aqHarcUes  of  Boulanger,  illustrat- 
ing Notre  Ddiue  de  Paris  with  that  vigor  that  makes  the  artist  the  rival 
of  the  poet ;  there  were  paintings  by  Diaz,  who  makes  his  flowers  more 
beautiful  than  flowers,  his  suns  more  briUiant  than  the  sun ;  designs  by 
Decamp,  as  vividly  colored  as  those  of  Salvator  Rosa,  but  more  poetic ; 
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pastels  by  fliraud  and  ^[iiller,  representing  children  liki-  angds  and 
women  witli  the  features  of  the  Virgin ;  sketches  torn  fi-om  the  alljuni 
of  Drtuzats'  "  Travels  in  the  East,"  that  had  been  made  in  a  few  seconds 
on  the  saddle  of  a  camel,  or  beneath  the  dome  of  a  mosque.  In  a  word, 
all  that  modern  art  can  give  in  exchange  and  as  recompense  for  the  art 
lost  ami  gone  with  ages  long  since  past. 

AUjert  exijeeted  to  have  something  new  tliis  time  to  show  to  th(! 
traveler,  l)ut,  to  his  great  surprise,  the  latter,  without  seeking  for  the 
signatures,  many  of  wliich,  indeed,  were  only  initials,  luuned  instantly 
the  author  (jf  every  picture  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  each  name  was  not  only  known  to  him,  but  that  each  of  tlieir  styles 
had  been  apjjreciated  and  studied  by  him.  From  the  salon  they  passed 
into  the  bedchamber :  it  was  a  model  of  taste  and  simple  elegance.  A 
single  portrait,  signed  Leopold  Robert,  shone  in  its  carved  and  gilded 
frame.  This  portrait  attracted  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo's  attention, 
for  he  made  three  rapid  steps  in  the  chamber,  and  stopped  suddenly 
before  it. 

It  was  the  portrait  of  a  young  woman  of  five  or  six  and  twenty,  with 
a  dark  complexiim,  and  light  and  lustrous  eyes,  veiled  Ijeneatli  their  long 
lashes.  She  wore  the  pictm-esque  costume  of  the  Catalan  fisherwomen, 
a  red  and  black  bodice,  and  the  golden  pins  in  her  hair.  She  was  look- 
ing at  the  sea,  and  her  shadow  was  defined  on  the  blue  ocean  and  sky. 
The  light  was  so  faint  in  the  room  that  Albert  did  not  perceive  the 
paleness  that  spread  itself  over  the  count's  visage,  or  the  nei-^^ous  heav- 
ing of  his  chest  and  shoulders.  Silence  prevailed  for  an  instant,  during 
which  Monte-Cristo  gazed  intently  on  the  picture. 

"  You  have  there  a  most  eharming  mistress,  viscount,"  said  the  count 
in  a  perfectly  calm  tone ;  "  and  this  costume  —  a  ball  costume,  doubt- 
less— becomes  her  admirably." 

"Ah,  monsieur ! "  returned  Albert,  "  I  would  never  forgive  you  this 
mistake  if  you  had  seen  another  pictui'e  by  the  side  of  this.  You  do 
not  know  my  mother ;  she  it  is  whom  you  see  here :  she  had  her  por- 
trait painted  thus  six  or  eight  years  ago.  This  costume  is  a  fancy  one, 
it  appears,  and  the  resemblance  is  so  gi-eat  that  I  think  I  still  see  my 
niother  the  same  as  she  was  in  1830.  The  countess  had  this  portrait 
painted  during  the  count's  absence.  She  doubtless  intended  gi^"ing  him 
an  agTeeal)le  surprise ;  l)ut,  strange  to  say,  this  portrait  seemed  to  dis- 
please my  father,  and  the  value  of  the  picture,  which  is,  as  you  see,  one 
of  the  best  works  of  Leopold  Robert,  could  not  overcome  his  dislike  to 
it.  It  is  true,  l)etween  ourselves,  that  M.  de  JNIorcerf  is  one  of  the  most 
assiduous  peers  at  the  Luxemljourg,  a  general  renowned  for  theory,  but 
a  most  mediocre  amateur  of  ai't.     It  is  different  with  my  mother,  who 
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paints  exceedingly  well,  and  who,  unwilling  to  i)art  with  so  valualilc  a 
picture,  gave  it  to  me  to  put  here,  wliero  it  would  he  less  likely  to  dis- 
please M.  de  Morcerf,  whose  portrait,  by  Gros,  I  will  also  show  you. 
Excuse  my  talking  of  family  matters,  but  as  I  shall  have  the  honor  of 


Countess  de  Morcerf. 


introducing  you  to  the  count,  I  tell  you  this  to  prevent  you  making  any 
allusions  to  this  picture.  Tlie  pictui'e  seems  to  have  a  maUgn  influence, 
for  my  mother  rarely  comes  here  without  looking  at  it,  and  still  more 
rarely  does  she  look  at  it  without  weeping.     This  disagreement  is  the 
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only  one  that  has  ever  taken  jjlace  between  the  count  and  countess,  who 
are  still  as  much  united,  althoujih  niai-fied  moi-e  than  twenty  years,  as 
the  tirst  day  of  their  wedding." 

Monte-Cristo  glanced  rapidly  at  All)ei-t  as  if  to  seek  a  hidden  mean- 
ing in  his  words,  but  it  was  evident  the  young  man  uttered  them  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart. 

"  Now,"  said  All)ert,  "  that  you  have  seen  all  my  treasm-es,  allow  me  U) 
offer  them  to  you,  unworthy  as  they  are.  Consider  youi'seK  as  in  your 
own  house  ;  and  to  put  yourself  still  moi-e  at  your  ease,  pray  accompany 
me  to  the  apartments  of  M.  de  Morcerf,  to  whom  I  wi'ote  from  Rome  an 
account  of  the  services  you  rendered  me,  and  to  whom  I  announced 
your  promised  visit,  and  I  may  say  that  both  the  count  and  counti'ss 
anxiously  desire  to  thank  you  in  person.  I'ou  are  somewhat  /v/r/.se,  I 
know,  and  family  scenes  have  not  much  effect  on  Sindbad  the  Sailor, 
who  has  seen  so  many  others.  However,  accept  what  I  propose  to  you 
as  an  initiation  into  Parisian  life — a  life  of  politeness,  ^-isiting,  and 
introductions." 

Monte-Cristo  bowed  without  making  any  answer ;  he  accepted  the 
offer  without  enthusiasm  and  without  regi-et,  as  one  of  those  conven- 
tions of  society  which  every  gentleman  looks  upon  as  a  duty.  Alljert 
summoned  his  servant,  and  ordered  him  to  acquaint  M.  and  Madame  de 
Morcerf  of  the  arrival  of  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo.  Albert  followed 
him  wdth  the  count.  When  they  arrived  at  the  antechamber,  above  the 
door  was  visible  a  shield,  which,  Ijy  its  rich  oi-nanients  and  its  hai-mony 
with  the  rest  of  the  f  urnitm-c,  indicated  the  importance  the  owner  attached 
to  this  blazon.     Monte-Cristo  stopped  and  examined  it  attentively. 

"  Azure,  seven  merlets  or,  in  bend,"  said  he.  "  These  are,  doubtless, 
your  family  arms  ?  Except  the  knowledge  of  blazons,  that  enables  me 
to  decipher  them,  I  am  very  ignorant  of  heraldry  —  I,  a  count  of  a  fresh 
creation,  faV)ricatod  in  Tuscany  by  the  aid  of  a  commandery  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, and  wlio  would  not  have  taken  the  trouble  ha<l  I  not  been  told 
that  when  you  travel  much  it  is  necessary.  Besides,  you  must  have 
something  on  the  panels  of  your  carriage,  to  escape  being  searched  by 
the  custom-house  officers.  Excuse  my  putting  such  a  questiou  to 
you." 

"  It  is  not  indiscreet,"  returned  Morcerf ,  with  the  simplicity  of  convic- 
tion. "You have  guessed  rightly.  These  are  our  arms, — that  is, those 
of  my  father;  but  they  are,  as  you  see.  Joined  to  another  shield,  which 
has  gules,  a  tower  argent,  which  are  my  mother's.  By  her  side  I  am 
Spanish,  liut  the  family  of  Morcerf  is  French,  and,  I  have  heard,  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  south  of  France." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Monte-Cristo,  "  these  Ijlazons  prove  that :  almost  all 
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the  armed  pilgrims  that  went  to  thr  Holy  Land  took  for  tln'ir  arms 
either  a  cross,  in  honor  of  their  mission,  or  birds  of  passage,  in  sign  of 
the  long  voyage  they  were  abont  to  undertake,  and  which  they  hoped 
to  accomplish  on  the  wings  of  faith.  One  of  your  ancestors  had  joined 
the  Crusades ;  and  supposing  it  to  be  only  that  of  Bt.  Louis,  that  makes 
you  mount  to  the  thirtciMith  century,  which  is  toleral)ly  ancient." 

"It  is  possible,"  said  Morcerf,  "my  father  has  in  his  study  a  genea- 
logical tree  which  will  tell  you  all  that,  and  on  which  I  made  commen- 
taries that  would  have  greatly  edified  D'Hozier  and  Jaucourt.  At  present 
I  no  longer  think  of  it ;  and  yet  I  must  tell  you  that  we  are  beginning 
to  occupy  ourselves  greatly  with  these  things  under  our  popular  gov- 
ernment." 

"Well,  then,  your  government  would  do  well  to  choose  from  the  past 
something  better  than  the  things  that  I  have  noticed  on  your  monu- 
ments, and  which  have  no  heraldic  meaning  whatever.  As  for  you, 
viscount,"  continued  Monte-Cristo  to  Morcerf,  "  you  ai-e  more  fortunate 
than  the  government,  for  your  arms  are  really  beautiful,  and  sjjeak  to 
the  imagination.  Yes,  you  are  at  once  from  Provence  and  Spain ;  that 
explains,  if  the  portrait  you  showed  me  be  like,  the  dark  hue  I  so  much 
admired  on  the  visage  of  the  noble  Catalan." 

It  would  have  recpiired  the  penetration  of  CEdii)US  or  the  Sphinx  to 
have  divined  the  irony  the  count  concealed  beneath  these  words,  appar- 
ently uttered  with  the  greatest  politeness.  Morcerf  thanked  him  with 
a  smile,  and  pushed  open  the  door  above  which  were  his  arms,  and 
which,  as  we  have  said,  opened  into  the  salon.  In  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  salon  was  another  portrait.  It  was  that  of  a  man,  from  five 
to  eight  and  thirty,  in  the  unifoi-m  of  a  general  officer,  wearing  the  doul  )le 
epaulette  en  torsade,  that  indicates  superior  rank;  the  ribbon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  round  his  neck,  which  showed  he  was  a  commander ; 
and  on  the  breast,  on  the  right,  the  star  of  a  grand  officer  of  the  order  of 
the  Saviour,  and  on  the  left  that  of  the  grand  cross  of  Charles  III.,  which 
proved  that  the  person  represented  by  the  picture  had  served  in  the 
wars  of  Greece  and  Spain;  or,  what  was  just  the  same  thing  as  regarded 
decoratiojis,  had  fulfilled  some  diplomatic  mission  in  the  two  countries. 
Monte-Cristo  was  engaged  in  examining  this  portrait  with  no  less 
care  than  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  other,  when  another  door  opened, 
and  he  found  himself  opposite  to  the  Count  de  Morcerf  himself. 

He  was  a  man  of  forty  to  forty-five  years,  but  he  seemed  at  least 
fifty,  and  his  black  mustache  and  eyebrows  contrasted  strangely  with 
his  almost  white  hair,  which  was  cut  short,  in  the  military  fashion.  He 
was  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  and  wore  at  his  1  mtton-hole  the  ribbons  of 
the  different  orders  to  which  he  belonged. 
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This  man  entered  with  a  toleral)ly  dignilied  step,  and  with  a  species 
of  haste.  Monte-Cristo  saw  him  advance  toward  him  without  makiiiji- 
a  single  step.  It  seemed  as  if  his  feet  were  rooted  to  the  ground,  and 
his  eyes  on  the  Count  de  Morcerf. 

"  Father,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to 
you  M.  le  Comte  de  Monte-Cristo,  the  generous  friend  whom  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  in  the  critical  junctm-e  of  which  I  have  told  you." 

"  You  are  most  welcome,  monsieur,"  said  the  Count  de  Morcerf,  salut- 
ing Monte-Cristo  with  a  smile  ;  "  and  monsieur  has  rendered  our  liouse, 
in  jj reserving  its  only  heir,  a  service  whicli  insuivs  him  our  eternal 
gratitude." 

As  he  said  these  words,  the  Count  de  Morcerf  pointed  tf)  a  chair, 
whilst  he  seated  himself  in  another  ojiposite  the  window. 

Monte-Cristo,  whUst  he  took  the  seat  Morcerf  offered  him,  placed 
himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  I'emain  concealed  in  the  shadow  of  the 
large  velvet  curtains,  and  read  on  the  care-worn  and  \\x\i\  features  of 
the  count  a  whole  history  of  seci'et  griefs  written  in  each  wrinkle  time 
had  planted  there. 

"  Madame  la  Yicomtesse,"  said  Morcerf,  "  was  at  her  toilet  when  she 
was  informed  of  the  visit  she  was  about  to  receive.  She  will,  however, 
be  in  the  salon  in  ten  minutes." 

"  It  is  a  great  honor  for  me,"  retm-ned  Monte-Cristo,  "  to  be  thus,  on 
the  first  day  of  my  arrival  in  Paris,  brought  in  contact  with  a  man 
whose  merit  equals  his  reputation,  and  to  whom  fortune  has  for  once 
been  equitaljle  ;  but  has  she  not  still  on  tlie  plains  of  Mitidja,  or  in  tlie 
mountains  of  Atlas,  a  marshal's  staff  to  offer  you  f " 

"  Oh,"  replied  Morcerf,  reddening  slightly,  "  I  have  left  the  service, 
monsieur.  Made  a  peer  at  the  Restoration,  I  served  through  the  first 
campaign  under  the  orders  of  Marshal  Boui-mont.  I  could,  therefore, 
expect  a  higher  rank,  and  who  knows  what  might  have  happened  had 
the  elder  branch  remained  on  the  throne  I  But  the  Revolution  of  July 
was,  it  seems,  sufficiently  glorious  to  allow  itself  to  be  imgrateful ;  and 
it  was  so  for  all  serxdces  that  did  not  date  from  the  imperial  period.  I 
tendered  my  resignation ;  for  when  you  have  gained  your  epaulettes  on 
the  battle-field,  you  do  not  know  how  to  manoeu^i-e  on  the  sUjDpery 
ground  of  the  salons.  I  have  hung  up  my  sword,  and  cast  myself  into 
politics.  I  have  devoted  myself  to  industry ;  I  study  the  iiseful  arts. 
During  the  twenty  years  I  served,  I  often  wished  to  do  so,  but  I  had  not 
the  time." 

"  These  are  the  ideas  that  render  your  nation  superior  to  any  other," 
returned  Monte-Cristo.  "  A  gentleman  of  high  birth,  possessor  of  an 
ample  fortune,  you  have  consented  to  gain  your  promotion  as  an  obscui-e 
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soldier,  step  by  step  —  this  is  uncommon  ;  llicii,  l»ecome  general,  peer  of 
France,  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  you  consented  to  again 
commence  a  second  apprenticeship,  Avitliout  any  other  hope  or  any  other 
desire  than  that  of  one  day  l^ecoming  useful  to  your  fellow-creatures ; 
this,  indeed,  is  praiseworthy, —  nay,  luorc,  it  is  sublime." 


i-f/.-"' 


Count   de  Morcerf. 


Albert  looked  on  and  listened  with  astonishment ;  he  was  not  used 
to  see  Monte-Cristo  give  vent  to  such  biu'sts  of  enthusiasm. 

"  Alas  ! "  continued  the  stranger,  doubtless  to  dispel  the  slight  cloiid 
that  covered  Morcerf s  brow,  "  we  do  not  act  thus  in  Italy ;  we  grow 
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according  to  ouv  race  and  our  species,  ami  Wf  iiiii-sui>  tln'  same  liin's,  ami 
often  tlie  same  uselessuess,  all  our  lives." 

"  But,  monsieur,"  said  the  Count  de  Morcerf,  "  for  a  man  of  your  merit, 
Italy  is  not  a  country,  and  Franco  opens  her  arms  to  receive  you ;  respond 
to  her  call.  France  will  not,  perhaps,  be  always  ungrateful !  She  treats 
her  children  ill,  but  she  always  welcomes  strangers.'' 

"Ah,  father!"  said  Al)>ert,  with  a  smile,  "it  is  evident  you  dn  not 
know  M.  le  Comte  de  Monte-Cristo  ;  he  despises  all  honors,  and  rontents 
himself  with  those  that  are  written  in  his  passport." 

"  That  is  the  most  just  remark,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  1  ever  lieard 
made  concerning  myself  ! " 

"  You  have  been  free  to  choose  your  career,"  observed  the  Coimt  de 
Morcerf,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  and  you  have  chosen  the  path  sti-ewed  with 
flowers." 

"  Precisely,  monsieur,"  replied  Monte-Cristo,  with  one  of  those  smiles 
that  a  i)ainter  coidd  never  represent  or  a  physiologist  analyze. 

"  If  I  did  not  fear  to  fatigue  you,"  said  the  general,  evident]}'  cliarmed 
with  the  count's  manners,  "  I  would  have  taken  you  to  the  Chamber ; 
there  is  a  debate  very  curious  to  those  who  are  strangers  to  our  modern 
senators." 

"  I  shall  be  most  gi-ateful,  monsieur,  if  you  will,  at  some  futui-e  time, 
I'enew  your  offer ;  but  I  have  been  flattered  with  the  hope  i  )f  being 
introduced  to  the  countess,  and  I  will  therefore  wait." 

"  Ah  !  here  is  my  mother,"  cried  the  viscount. 
Monte-Cristo  turned  round  hastily,  and  saw  Madame  de  Morcerf 
at  the  entrance  of  the  salon,  at  the  door  opposite  to  that  by  wliich  her 
husband  had  entered,  pale  and  motionless  ;  when  Monte-Cristo  tui-ned 
round,  she  let  fall  her  arm,  whieh  for  some  unknown  reason  had  been 
resting  on  the  gilded  door-post.  She  had  been  there  some  moments, 
and  had  overheard  the  last  w(  >rds  of  the  visitor.  The  latter  rose  and 
bowed  to  the  countess,  who  inclined  herself  without  speaking. 

"  Ah  !  good  heavens,  madame  !  "  said  the  count,  "  are  you  unwell,  or 
is  it  the  heat  of  the  room  that  affects  you  f " 

"  Are  you  ill,  mother  "? "  cried  the  \dscount,  .springing  toward  her. 
She  thanked  them  both  with  a  smile. 

"  No,"  returned  she,  "  but  I  feel  some  emotion  on  seeing,  for  the  first 
time,  the  man  without  whose  intervention  we  should  have  been  in  tears 
and  desolation.  Monsieur,"  contiuiied  the  coimtess,  advancing  with  the 
majesty  of  a  queen,  "  I  owe  to  you  the  life  of  my  son,  and  for  this  I 
1  jless  you.  Now  I  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  you  give  me  in  thus  afford- 
ing me  the  opportunity  of  thanking  you  as  I  have  blessed  you,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart." 
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The  count  bowed  again,  luit  lower  tliaii  hefovii ;  he  was  even  jialer 
tliaii  Mercedes. 

"  Madame,"  said  he, "  M.  le  (Jomte  and  yourself  rec(jiii]jeusc  too  gener- 
ously a  simple  action.  To  save  a  man,  to  spare  a  father's  feelings  oi-  a 
mother's  sensibilty,  is  not  to  do  a  good  action,  l)ut  a,  simple  deed  of 
humanity." 

At  these  words,  uttered  with  the  most  exquisite  sweetness  and 
politeness,  Madame  de  Morcerf  replied  : 

"It  is  very  fortunate  for  my  son,  monsieur,  that  he  foiuid  such  a 
friend,  and  I  thank  God  that  things  are  thus." 

And  Mercedes  raised  her  fine  eyes  to  heaven,  Avith  so  fervent  an 
expression  of  gratitude  that  the  count  fancied  he  saw  tears  in  them. 
M.  de  Morcerf  approached  her. 

"  Madame,"  said  he,  "  I  have  already  made  my  excuses  to  M.  le  Comte 
for  quitting  him,  and  I  pray  you  to  do  so  also.  The  sitting  commences 
at  two ;  it  is  now  three,  and  I  am  to  speak." 

"  Go,  then,  and  monsieur"  and  1  will  strive  our  best  to  forget  your 
absence ! "  replied  the  countess,  with  the  same  tone  of  deep  feeling.  "  M. 
le  Comte,"  continued  she,  turning  to  Monte-Cristo,  "  will  you  do  us  the 
honor  of  passing  the  rest  of  the  day  with  us!" 

" Believe  me,  madame,  I  feel  most  grateful  for  jour  kindness,  but  I 
got  out  of  my  traveling-carriage  at  your  door  this  morning,  and  I  am 
ignorant  how  I  am  installed  in  Paris,  which  I  scarcely  know  ;  this  is  l)ut 
a  trilling  inquietude,  I  know,  but  one  that  may  be  appreciated." 

"We  shall  have  this  pleasure  another  time!"  said  the  countess; 
"  you  pi'omise  that  I " 

Monte-Cristo  bowed  without  answering;  but  the  gesture  might  pass 
for  assent. 

"  I  will  not  detain  you,  monsieur,"  continued  the  countess ;  "  I  wordd 
not  have  our  gratitude  lieeome  indiscreet  or  importunate." 

"My  dear  count,"  said  Albert,  "  I  will  endeavor  to  return  your  polite- 
ness at  Rome,  and  place  my  coupe  at  your  disposal  until  your  own  be 
ready." 

"A  thousand  thanks  for  your  kindness,  Viscount,"  returned  the 
Count  of  Monte-Cristo ;  "  but  I  suppose  that  M.  Bertuccio  has  suitably 
employed  the  four  houi-s  and  a  half  I  have  given  him,  and  that  I  shall 
find  a  carriage  of  some  sort  ready  at  the  door." 

Albert  was  usM  to  the  count's  manner  of  proceeding ;  he  knew 
that,  like  Nero,  he  was  in  search  of  the  impossible,  and  nothing  aston- 
ished him;  only,  wishing  to  judge  with  his  own  eyes  how  far  the 
count's  orders  had  been  executed,  he  accompanied  him  to  the  door  of 
the  hotel.     Monte-Cristo  was  not  deceived.     As  soon  as  he  appeared  in 
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the  Count  de  Moreerf s  antechamber,  a  footman,  the  same  who  at  Rome 
had  brought  the  count's  card  to  the  two  young  men  aii<l  announced  his 
visit,  sprang  into  the  vestibule,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the;  (hjor  the 
ilhxstrious  traveler  found  his  carnage  awaiting  him.  It  was  a  coui^e  of 
Roller's  building,  and  with  horses  and  harness  for  Avhich  Drake  had,  to 
the  knowledge  of  all  the  men  of  fashion  in  Paris,  refused  on  the 
l)revious  day  seven  hundred  guineas. 

"Monsieur-,''  said  the  count  to  Albert,  "I  do  not  ask  you  to  accom- 
pany me  to  my  house,  as  I  can  only  show  you  u  habitation  fitted  \\\)  in 
a  hurry,  and  I  have,  as  you  kn(jw,  a  reputation  to  keep  up  as  regards 
not  being  taken  by  surprise.  Give  me,  therefoi-e,  one  more  day  before 
I  in\-ite  you ;  I  shall  then  be  certain  not  to  fail  in  my  hospitality." 

"  If  you  ask  me  for  a  day,  count,  I  know  what  to  anticipate ;  it  will 
not  be  a  house  I  shall  see,  but  a  palace.  You  have  decidedly  some 
genie  at  your  control." 

"  Mu  fo'i  !  spread  that  idea,"  replied  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo,  put- 
ting his  foot  on  the  velvet-lined  steps  of  his  splendid  carriage,  "  and 
that  will  be  worth  something  to  me  among  the  ladies." 

As  he  spoke,  he  sprang  into  the  vehicle,  the  door  was  closed,  but 
not  so  rapidly  that  Monte-Cristo  did  not  perceive  the  almost  impercep- 
tible movement  which  stirred  the  cm-tains  of  the  apartment  in  which  he 
had  left  Madame  de  Moreerf. 

■Wlien  Albert  returned  to  his  mother,  he  found  her  in  the  boudoir 
i-eclining  in  a  large  velvet  arm-chair ;  the  whole  room  so  obscure  that 
only  the  shining  spangle,  fastened  here  and  there  to  the  drapery,  and 
the  angles  of  the  gilded  frames  of  the  pictui-es,  gave  a  kind  of  light  to 
the  room.  All)ert  could  not  see  the  countenance  of  the  countess,  which 
was  lost  in  a  thin  veil  she  had  put  on  her  head,  and  which  descended 
around  her  featm-es  like  a  cloud  of  vapor ;  Ijut  it  seemed  to  him  as 
though  her  voice  had  altered.  He  could  distinguish  amidst  the  per- 
fumes of  the  roses  and  heliotropes  in  the  flower-stands,  th»^  sharp  and 
fragrant  odor  of  volatile  salts,  and  he  remarked  in  one  of  the  chased 
cups  on  the  mantel-piece  the  countess's  smelling-l)ottle,  taken  from  its 
shagreen  case,  and  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  uneasiness,  as  he  entered : 

"  My  dear  mother,  have  you  been  unwell  during  my  absence ! " 

"  No,  no,  Albert !  but  you  know  these  roses,  tuberoses,  and  orange- 
flowers  throw  out  at  fii'st,  before  one  is  used  to  them,  such  violent  per- 
fumes." 

"Then,  my  dear  niotlier,"  said  Albert,  putting  his  hand  to  the  beU, 
"they  must  be  taken  into  the  antechamber.  You  are  really  unwell,  ami 
ji;st  now  were  so  pale  as  you  came  into  the  room " 

"Was  I  pale,  Albert?"' 
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"Yes;  a  paleness  that  suits  you  admiruhly,  luotlicr,  Imi  wliiclt  d'ul 
not  the  less  alarm  my  father  and  myself ! " 

"  Did  your  father  speak  of  it  ?"  iiujuired  Mei'cedi-'s,  ea.e;orly. 

"No,  madame;  but  do  you  not  remember  that  h<-  remarked  the  fact 
to  you  ?  " 


"  Yes,  I  do  remember ! "  replied  the  countess. 

A  servant  entered,  summoned  by  Albert's  ring  of  the  l)ell. 
"  Take  these  flowers  into  the  anteroom  or  dressing-room,"  said  the 
viscount ;  "  tliey  make  the  countess  unwell.'" 
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The  footman  obeyed  his  orders.     A  long  paused  eusiu-d,  \\  liich  lasted 
until  all  the  tlowers  were  removed. 

"  What  is  this  name  of  Monte-Cristo  f "  inquired  the  countess,  when 
the  servant  had  taken  away  the  last  vase  of  ticjwers.  "  Is  it  a  family 
name,  or  the  name  of  the  estate,  or  a  simple  title  ? " 

"  I  believe,  mother,  it  is  merely  a  simple  title.  The  count  purchased 
an  island  in  the  Tuscan  Archipelago,  and,  as  he  told  you  to-day,  has 
founded  a  commandery.  You  know  the  same  thing  was  done  for  8aint 
Stephen  of  Florence,  Saint  George  Constantinian  of  Parma,  and  even 
for  the  Order  of  ]\Ialta.  Except  this,  he  has  no  pretension  to  nobility, 
and  calls  himself  a  chance  count,  although  the  general  ojjinion  at  Rome 
is  that  the  count  is  a  man  of  very  high  distinction." 

"His  manners  are  admirable!"  said  the  countess,  "at  least,  as  far  as 
I  could  judge  in  the  few  moments  he  remained  here." 

"  They  are  perfect,  mother,  so  perfect  that  they  smi^ass  by  far  all  I 
have  known  in  the  leading  aristocracy  of  the  three  proudest  nohle>i>ies 
of  Europe — the  English  aristocracy,  Spanish  aristocracy,  and  German 
aristocracy.'" 

The  countess  paused  a  moment :  then,  after  a  slight  hesitation,  she 
resumed. 

"  You  have  seen,  my  dear  Albert, — I  ask  the  question  as  a  mother, — 
you  have  seen  M.  de  Monte-Cristo  in  his  house ;  you  are  quicksighted, — 
have  mttcli  knowledge  of  the  world, — more  tact  than  is  usual  at  your 
age ; — do  yoti  think  the  coitnt  is  really  what  he  apjaears  to  be  ? " 

"  What  does  he  ajii^ear  to  1)e  .* " 

"  Whyi  you  have  just  said, — a  man  of  high  distinction." 

"  I  told  yott,  my  dear  mother,  he  was  esteemed  such." 

"  But  what  is  your  own  opinion,  Albert  t " 

"  I  mttst  tell  you  that  I  have  not  come  to  any  decided  oi^inion  respecting 
him,  but  I  think  him  a  Maltese." 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  of  his  oi-igin,  liut  what  he  is." 

"  Ah !  what  he  is ;  that  is  quite  another  thing.  I  have  seen  so  many 
remarkable  things  of  him,  that  if  yott  would  have  me  really  say  what  I 
think,  I  shall  reply  that  I  really  do  look  ttpon  him  as  one  of  B\Ton's  heroes, 
wh(,)ni  ill-fortitne  has  marked  with  a  fatal  brand; — some  Manfred,  some 
Lara,  some  Werner,  one  of  those  wrecks,  as  it  were,  of  some  ancient 
family,  who,  disinherited  of  their  patrimony,  have  achieved  one  by  the 
force  of  their  adventuroits  genius,  which  has  placed  them  above  the 
laws  of  society." 

"  You  say " 

"I  say  that  Monte-Cristo  is  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, without  inhabitants  or  garrison,  the  resort  of  smugglers  of  all 
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nations,  and  pirates  of  every  flag.  Who  knows  whether  or  not  these 
industrions  worthies  do  not  pay  to  their  feudal  lord  some  dues  for  liis 
protection." 

"  That  is  possible,"  said  the  countess,  reflecting. 

"  Never  mind,"  continued  the  young  man,  "  smuggler  or  not,  you  must 
agree,  mother  dear,  as  you  have  seen  him,  that  the  Count  of  Monte- 
Cristo  is  a  remarkable  man,  who  will  have  the  greatest  success  in  the 
salons  of  Paris.  Wliy,  this  very  morning,  at  my  abode,  he  made  his 
entree  amongst  us  by  striking  every  man  <jf  us  with  amazement,  not 
even  excepting  Chateau-Renaud." 

"  And  what  do  you  suppose  is  the  count's  age  f "  inquired  Mercedes, 
evidently  attaching  great  importance  to  this  question. 

"  Thirty-five  or  thirty-six,  mother." 

"  So  young !  it  is  imjjossil  )le,"  said  Mercedes,  replying  at  the  same 
time  to  what  Albert  said  as  well  as  to  her  own  private  refieetion. 

"  It  is  the  truth,  however.  Three  or  four  times  he  has  said  to  me,  and 
certainly  without  the  slightest  premeditation,  at  such  a  period  I  was  five 
years  old,  at  another  ten  years  old,  at  another  twelve,  and  I,  induced  by 
curiosity,  which  kept  me  alive  to  these  details,  have  compared  the  dates, 
and  never  found  liim  inaccurate.  The  age  of  this  singula)-  man,  who  is 
of  no  age,  is  then,  I  am  certain,  thirty-five.  Besides,  mother,  remark 
how  vivid  his  eye,  how  raven-black  his  hair,  and  his  brow,  though  so 
pale,  is  free  from  wrinkles, — he  is  not  only  vigorous,  but  also  yoimg." 

The  countess  bent  her  head,  as  if  beneath  a  lieavy  wave  of  bitter 
thoughts. 

"  And  has  this  man  displayed  a  friendship  for  you,  Alljert  ? "  slie 
asked,  with  a  nervous  sliudder. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  so." 

"  And  ■ —  do  —  you  —  like  —  him  ?  " 

"  Why,  he  pleases  me,  in  spite  of  Franz  d'Eiainay,  who  tries  to  con- 
vince me  that  he  is  a  being  returned  from  the  other  world." 
The  countess  shuddered. 

"  Albert,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  which  was  altered  by  emotion,  "  I  have 
always  put  you  on  your  guard  against  new  acquaintances.  Now  you 
are  a  man,  and  are  able  to  give  me  advice  ;  yet  I  repeat  to  you,  Albert? 
be  prudent." 

"  Why,  my  dear  mother,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  yoiu-  advice 
turn  to  account,  that  I  should  know  l)eforehand  what  I  have  to  distrust. 
The  count  never  plays,  he  only  drinks  pure  water  tinged  with  a  little 
sherry,  and  is  so  rich  that  he  cannot,  without  intending  to  laugh  at  me, 
try  to  borrow  money.     "VVliat,  then,  have  I  to  fear  from  him  t " 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  countess,  "  and  my  fears  are  weakness. 
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especially  when  directed  against  a  man  who  has  saved  yom-  lite.  How 
did  your  father  receive  him,  Albert  ?  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  \h' 
more  than  complaisant  to  the  co^^nt.  M.  de  Morcerf  is  sometimes  oc<ni- 
pied ;  his  business  makes  hhn  nitleetive ;  and  he  might,  without  intend- 
ing it " 

"  Nothing  could  be  in  better  taste  than  my  father's  demeanor, 
madame,"  said  Albert ;  "  nay,  more,  he  seemed  greatly  flattered  at  two 
or  three  compliments  which  the  count  very  skillfully  and  agreeably  paid 
him  with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had  known  him  these  thirty  years.  Each 
of  these  little  tickling  arrows  must  have  pleased  my  father,"  added 
Albert,  with  a  laugh.  "And  thus  they  parted  the  best  possible  friends ; 
and  M.  de  Morcerf  even  wished  to  take  him  to  the  Chamber  to  hear  the 
speakers." 

The  countess  made  no  reply.  >She  fell  into  so  deep  a  reverie  that 
her  eyes  gradually  closed.  The  young  man,  standing  up  before  her, 
gazed  upon  her  with  that  filial  affection  which  is  more  tender  and 
endearing  with  children  whose  mothers  are  still  young  and  handsome. 
Then,  after  seeing  her  eyes  closed,  and  hearing  her  breathe  gently,  he 
believed  she  had  dropped  asleep,  and  left  the  apartment  on  tiptoe, 
closing  the  door  after  him  with  the  utmost  precaution. 

"  This  devH  of  a  fellow,"  he  muttered,  shaking  his  head  ;  "  I  said  at 
the  time  he  would  create  a  sensation  here,  and  I  measure  his  etfect  by 
an  infallible  thermometer.  My  mother  has  noticed  him,  and  he  must 
therefore,  perforce,  be  remarkable." 

He  went  down  to  the  staltles,  not  without  some  slight  annoyance, 
when  he  remembered  that  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo  had  laid  his  hands 
on  a  "  turnout  "  which  sent  his  bays  down  to  numl;)er  two  in  the  opinion 
of  connoisseurs. 

"  Most  decidedly,"  said  he,  "  men  are  not  equal,  and  I  must  beg  my 
father  to  develop  this  theorem  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers." 


CHAPTER  XLII 


MONSIEUR   BERTUCCIO 


ITRINGr  this  time  the  count  had  arrived  at  his  house ;  it  had 
taken  him  six  minutes  to  perform  the  distance ;  but  these 
six  minutes  were  sufficient  to  induce  twenty  young  men, 
who  knew  the  price  of  the  equipage  they  had  been  unable 
to  jiurchase  themselves,  to  put  their  horses  in  a  gallop  in  order  to  see 
the  rich  foi'eigner  who  could  afford  to  give  twenty  thousand  francs 
apiece  for  his  horses. 

The  house  Ali  had  chosen,  and  which  was  to  serve  as  a  town  resi- 
dence to  Monte-Cristo,  was  situated  on  the  right  hand  as  you  ascended 
the  Champs  Elysees.  A  thick  chimp  of  trees  and  shrul)s  i-ose  in  tlic 
center,  and  masked  a  portion  of  the  front ;  around  this  shru])bery  two 
alleys,  like  two  arms,  extended  right  and  left,  and  formed  a  carriage- 
(hive  from  the  iron  gates  to  a  double  portico,  on  every  stej)  of  which 
stood  a  porcelain  vase,  filled  with  flowers.  This  house,  isolated 
from  the  rest,  had,  besides  the  main  entrance,  another  in  the  Rue 
Ponthieu.  Even  before  the  coachman  had  hailed  the  concierge^  the 
massy  gates  rolled  on  their  hinges :  they  had  seen  the  count  coming, 
and  at  Paris,  as  everywhere  else,  he  was  served  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning.  The  coachman  entered,  and  describing  the  half-circle  with- 
out slackening  his  speed,  the  gates  were  closed  ere  the  wheels  had 
ceased  to  sound,  on  the  gravel.  The  carriage  stopped  at  the  left  side  of 
the  portico ;  two  men  presented  themselves  at  the  cairiage-window  :  the 
one  was  Ali,  who,  smiliug  with  an  expression  of  the  most  sincere  joy, 
seemed  amply  repaid  l)y  a  mere  look  from  Monte-Ci'isto.  The  other 
bowed  respectfully,  and  offered  his  arm  to  assist  the  count  in  descend- 
ing. 

"  Thanks,  M.  Bertuccio,"  said  the  count,  springing  lightly  up  the 
three  steps  of  the  portico ;  "  and  the  notary ! " 
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"  He  Is  in  the  small  salon,  excellency,"  returned  Bertuecio. 

"  And  the  cards  I  ordered  to  be  engraved  as  soon  as  you  knew  the 
number  of  the  house "? " 

"M.  le  Comte,  it  is  done  already.  I  have  been  myself  to  the  best 
engraver  of  the  Palais  Royal,  who  did  the  i)lat<'  in  my  presence.  The 
first  card  struck  off  Avas  taken,  according  to  your  orders,  to  ]\I.  le  Baron 
Danglars,  Eue  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin,  No.  7 ;  the  others  are  on  the 
mantel-}  )ieee  of  you  excellency's  bedroom." 

"  Good ;  what  o'clock  is  it  ? " 

"  Four  o'clock." 
Monte-Cristo  gave  his  hat,  cane,  and  gloves  to  the  same  French 
footman  who  had  called  his  carriage  at  the  Count  de  Morcerf's,  and  then 
he  passed  into  the  small  salon,  preceded  by  Bertuecio,  who  showed  him 
the  way. 

"  These  are  but  indifferent  marbles  in  this  antechamber,"  said  Monte- 
Cristo.     "  I  trust  all  this  will  soon  be  taken  away." 

Bertuecio  bowed.  As  the  steward  had  said,  the  notary  awaited  him 
in  the  small  salon.  He  was  a  simple-looking  lawyer's  clerk,  elevated  to 
the  extraordinary  dignity  of  a  provincial  scrivener. 

"  You  are  the  notary  empowered  to  sell  the  country-house  that  I  wish 
to  purchase,  monsieur  ? "  asked  ]M(jnte-Crist(). 

"  Yes,  M.  le  Comte,"  retirrned  the  notary. 

"  Is  the  deed  of  sale  ready  I " 

"  Yes,  M.  le  Comte." 

"  Have  you  brought  it  ? " 

"  Here  it  is." 

"  Very  well ;  and  where  is  this  house  that  I  purchase  ? "  asked  the 
count,  carelessly,  addressing  himself  half  to  Bertuecio,  half  to  the 
notary.  The  steward  made  a  gesture  that  signified,  "  I  do  not  know." 
The  notary  looked  at  the  count  with  astonishment. 

"  What ! "  said  he,  "  does  not  M.  le  Comte  know  where  the  house  he 
purchases  is  situated  f " 

"  No,"  retm-ned  the  count. 

''  M.  le  Comte  does  not  know  it  f " 

"  How  should  I  know  it  ?  I  have  arrived  from  Cadiz  this  morning.  I 
have  never  before  been  at  Paris ;  and  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  even 
set  my  foot  in  France." 

"  Ah !  that  is  different ;  the  house  you  purchased  is  situate  at 
Auteuil." 

At  these  words  Bertuecio  turned  pale. 

"  And  where  is  Auteuil  ? "  asked  the  count. 

"  Close  here,  monsieur,"  replied  the  notary, — "  a  little  beyond  Passy  ; 
a  chamiing  situation,  in  the  heart  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne." 
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"So  near  as  tliat !  "  said  tlic  count ;  "  Imt  tliat  is  not  in  the  conntiy. 
What  made  you  choose  a  house  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  M.  Bertuccno  ? " 

"  I !  "  cried  the  steward,  with  a  strange  expression.  "  ]\L  h;  (Jonite  did 
not  charge  me  to  purchase  this  house.  If  M.  hi  Comte  will  recollect  —  if 
he  will  think " 

"  Ah,  true,"  observed  Monte-(  "risto  ;  "  I  recollect  now.  I  read  the 
advertisement  in  one  of  the  papers,  and  was  tempted  by  the  false  title, 
'  a  country-house.' " 

"  It  is  not  yet  too  late,"  cried  Bertuecio,  eagerly ;  "  and  if  your  excel- 
lency will  intrust  me  with  the  commission,  I  wnll  find  you  a  better  at 
Enghien,  at  Fontenay-aux-Roses,  or  at  Bellevue." 

"  Oh,  no,"  returned.  Monte-Cristo,  negligently ;  "  since  I  have  this,  I  will 
keep  it." 

"  And  you  are  quite  right,"  said  the  notary,  who  feared  to  lose  his  fee. 
"  It  is  quite  a  charming  place,  well  supplied  with  spring  water  and  fine 
trees;  a  comfortal)le  ha])itation,  although  abandoned  for  a  long  time; 
without  reckoning  the  fui-niture,  which,  although  old,  is  yet  valuable, 
now  that  old  things  ai'e  so  much  sought  aftei'.  I  suppose  M.  le  Comte 
has  the  tastes  of  the  day  t " 

"  To  be  sure,"  returned  Monte-Cristo  ;  "  it  is  very  convenient,  then  ! " 

"  It  is  more  —  it  is  magnihcent." 

"  Peste  !  let  us  not  lose  such  an  opportunity,"  returned  Moute-(  !risto. 
"  The  d(^ed,  if  you  please,  M.  le  Notaire." 

And  he  signed  it  rapidly,  after  having  first  run  his  eye  over  that 
part  of  the  deed  in  which  w^ere  specified  the  situation  of  the  house  and 
the  names  of  the  proprietors. 

"  Bei'tiiccio,"  said  he,  "  give  fifty-five  thousand  francs  to  monsieur." 
The  steward  left  the  room  with  a  falteiing  step,  and  returned  with 
a  bundle  of  bank-notes,  which  the  notary  counted  like  a  man  who  never 
gives  a  receipt  for  money  until  after  legal  exaniinati(in. 

"  And  now,"  demanded  the  count,  "  are  all  the  forms  complied  with  ? " 

"  All,  M.  le  Comte." 

"  Have  you  the  keys  ?" 

"  They  arc  in  the  hands  of  the  concierge,  who  takes  care  of  the  house ; 
but  here  is  the  order  I  have  given  him  to  install  M.  le  Comte  in  his  new 
possession." 

"Very  well."  And  Monte-Cristo  made  a  sign  with  his  hand  to  the 
notary,  which  said,  "I  have  no  further  need  of  you;  you  may  go." 

"  But,"  observed  the  honest  notary,  "  you  are  mistaken,  I  think,  M. 
le  Comte ;  it  is  only  fifty  thousand  francs,  everything  included." 

"  And  yoiir  fee  ?  " 

"  Is  included  in  this  sum." 

"  But  have  you  not  come  from  Auteuil  here ! " 
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"  Yes,  certainly." 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  bnt  fair  that  you  should  be  paid  for  your  loss  of 
time  and  trouble,"  said  the  count ;  and  he  made  a  gesture  of  polite  dis- 
missal. 

The  notary  left  the  room  backward,  and  bowing  down  to  the 
gi'ound ;  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  met  a  similar  client. 

"  8ee  this  gentleman  out,"  said  the  count  to  Bertuccio.  And  the 
steward  followed  the  notary  out  of  the  room. 

Scarcely  was  the  count  alone,  when  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  book 
closed  with  a  lock,  and  opened  it  with  a  key  which  he  wore  round  his 
neck,  and  which  never  left  him.  After  having  sought  for  a  few  minutes, 
he  stopped  at  a  leaf  which  had  several  notes  and  compared  them  with 
the  deed  of  sale,  which  lay  on  the  table,  and  recalling  his  aouvenlrs  — 

" '  Auteuil,  Eue  de  la  Fontaine,  No.  28 ; '  it  is  indeed  the  same,"  said 
he ;  "  and  now,  am  I  to  rely  upon  an  avowal  extorted  by  religious  or 
physical  terror !  However,  in  an  hour  I  shall  know  all.  Bertuccio  ! " 
cried  he,  striking  a  liglit  hammer  with  a  pliant  handle  on  a  small  gong. 
"  Bertuccio ! " 

The  steward  api:)eared  at  the  door 

"M.  Bertuccio,"  said  the  count,  "did  you  never  tell  me  that  you  had 
traveled  in  France  I " 

"  In  some  parts  of  France  —  yes,  excellency." 

"  You  know  the  environs  of  Paris,  then  I  " 

"  No,  excellency,  no,"  returned  the  stewai-d,  with  a  sort  of  nervous 
trembling,  which  Monte-Cristo,  a  connoisseur  in  all  emotions,  rightly 
attributed  to  great  disquietude. 

"It  is  vmfortunate,"  returned  he,  "that  you  have  never  ^dsited  the 
environs,  for  I  wisli  to  see  my  new  property  this  evening,  and  had  you 
gone  with  me,  you  could  have  given  me  some  useful  information." 

"  To  Auteuil ! "  cried  Bertuccio,  whose  copper  complexion  became  li\'id, 
"  I  go  to  Auteuil ! " 

"  WeU,  what  is  there  sur^jrising  in  that  f  When  I  live  at  Auteuil,  you 
must  come  there,  as  you  belong  to  my  service." 

Bertuccio  hung  down  his  head  before  the  imperious  look  of  his 
master,  and  remained  motionless,  without  making  any  answer. 

"  Why,  what  has  happened  to  you  I  are  you  going  to  make  me  ring  a 
second  time  for  the  carriage  1 "  asked  Monte-Cristo,  in  the  same  tone 
that  Louis  XIV.  pronounced  the  famous  "  I  have  almost  been  obliged 
to  wait."  Bertuccio  made  but  one  bound  to  the  antechamber,  and  cried 
in  a  hoarse  voice : 

"  His  excellency's  horses  ! " 
Monte-Cristo  wi-ote  two  or  three  notes,  and  as  he  sealed  the  last,  the 
steward  appeared. 
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"  Your  excellency's  can'iage  is  at  the  dooi',"  said  he. 
"  Well,  take  your  hat  and  gloves,"  I'eturned  Monte-Cristo. 
"Am  I  to  accompany  you,  M.  le  Comtef  "  cried  Bertuccio. 
"Certainly;  you  must  give  your  orders,  for  I  intend  rcsidiuy' at  the 
house." 


I'.  CCkfti)  «-c 


It  was  unexampled  for  a  servant  of  the  count's  to  dare  to  disiDute  an 
order  of  his ;  so  the  steward,  without  saying  a  word,  followed  his  master, 
who  got  into  the  carriage,  and  signed  him  to  follow,  which  he  did,  seat- 
ing himself  respectfully  on  the  front  seat. 


CHAPTER    XLIII 


THE     HOUSE     OP    AUTEUIL 


ONTE-CEISTC)  had  remarked  that,  as  they  descended  the 
stau"case,  Bertuccio  signed  himself  in  the  Corsicau  manner, — 
tliat  is,  had  formed  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  air  with  his 
thumb, — and  as  he  seated  himself  in  the  can-iage,  muttered 
a  short  prayer.  Any  one  but  a  curious  man  would  have  had  pity  on 
seeing  the  steward's  extraordinary  repugnance  for  the  count's  projected 
drive  extra  nniros;  but  it  seemed  the  count  was  too  curious  to  excuse 
Bertuccio  this  little  journey. 

In  twenty  minutes  they  were  at  Anteuil ;  the  steward's  emotion  had 
continued  to  angment  as  they  entered  the  village.  Bei-tuccio,  crouched 
in  a  corner  of  the  carriage,  began  to  examine  with  a  feverish  anxiety 
every  hou^se  they  passed. 

"  Tell  them  to  stop  at  Eue  de  la  Fontaine,  No.  28,"  said  the  count, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  the  steward,  to  whom  he  gave  this  order. 

Bcrtuccio's  foreliead  was  covered  with  perspiration;  but,  however, 
he  obeyed,  and,  leaning  out  of  the  window,  he  cried  to  the  coachman, — 
"  Rue  de  la  Fontaine,  No.  28."  No.  28  was  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  village ;  during  the  drive  night  had  set  in,  or  rather,  a  black  cloud, 
charged  with  electricity,  gave  to  the  premature  darkness  the  appearance 
and  solemnity  of  a  dramatic  episode.  The  carriage  stopped,  the  foot- 
man spi'ang  off  the  box  and  opened  the  door. 

"  Well,"  said  the  count,  "  you  do  not  get  out,  M.  Bertuccio — you  are 
going  to  stay  in  the  carriage,  then  I     What  are  you  tliinking  of  this 


evening  f " 


Bertuccio  sprang  out,  and  ottered  his  shoulder  to  the  count,  who, 
this  time,  leaned  upon  it  as  he  descended  the  three  steps  of  the  carriage. 
"  Knock,"  said  the  count,  "  and  announce  me." 
Bertuccio  knocked,  the  door  opened,  and  the  concierge  api^eared. 
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"  Wliat  is  it  ? "  asked  he. 

"  It  is  your  new  master,  my  good  fellow,"  said  \\\r  footman.  And  lie 
held  out  to  the  concierge  the  notary's  order. 

"  The  house  is  sold,  then  ?"  demanded  the  concierge;  "and  this  gen- 
tleman is  coming  to  live  here  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  friend,"  returned  the  count,  "niid  1  will  endeavor  to  give 
you  no  cause  to  regret  your  old  master." 

"  Oh,  monsieur,"  said  the  concierge,  "  I  shall  not  have  much  cause  to 
regret  him,  for  he  came  here  but  seldom;  it  is  five  years  since  he  was 
here  last.  And  he  did  well  to  sell  the  house,  for  it  did  not  bring  him  in 
anything  at  all." 

"  What  was  the  name  of  your  old  master  'I "  said  Monte-Cristo. 

"  M.  le  Marquis  de  Saint-Meran.  Ah,  I  am  sure  he  has  not  sold  the 
house  for  what  he  gave  for  it." 

"  The  Marquis  de  Saint-Meran  !  "  returned  tht^  count.  "  The  name  is 
not  unknown  to  me ;  the  Mar(|uis  de  Saint-Meran  ! "  and  he  aj^peared  to 
meditate. 

"  An  old  gentleman,"  eontinue(l  the  concierge,  "  a  stanch  follower  of 
the  Bourbons.  He  had  an  only  daughter,  who  married  M.  de  Yille- 
fort,  who  had  ))een  the  jtrdnimti-  iln  rat  at  Nimes,  and  afterward  at 
Versailles." 

Monte-Cristo  glanced  at  Bertuccio,  who  l)ecame  whit(>r  than  the  wall 
against  which  he  leaned  to  prevent  himself  from  falling. 

"  And  is  not  this  daughter  dead  I "  demanded  Monte-Cristo.  "  I  fancy 
I  have  heard  so." 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  oue-and-twenty  years  ago,  and  since  then  we  have 
not  seen  the  jjoor  marquis  three  times." 

"  Thanks,  thanks,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  judging  from  the  steward's  utter 
prostration  that  he  could  not  stretch  the  cord  further  without  danger  of 
breaking  it.     "  Give  me  a  light." 

"  Shall  I  accompany  you,  monsieur!  " 

"  No,  it  is  unnecessary ;  Bertuccio  will  show  me  a  light." 
And  Monte-Ci'isto   accompanied  these  words  l)y  the  gift  of  two 
pieces  of  gold,  which  produced  a  toi-rent  of  thanks  and  blessings  from 
the  concierge. 

"  Ah,  monsieur,"  said  he,  after  having  vaiidy  searched  on  the  mantel- 
piece and  the  shelves,  "  I  have  not  got  any  candles." 

"  Take  one  of  the  carriage-lamps,  Bertuccio,"  said  the  count,  "  and 
show  me  the  apartments." 

The  steward  obeyed  in  silence,  but  it  was  easy  to  see,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  hand  that  held  the  light  trembled,  how  much  it  cost 
him  to  obey.     They  went  over  a  tolerably  large  ground-floor,  a  first 
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floor  consisting  of  a  salon,  a  l»atli-rooiu,  and  two  bedrooms ;  by  one  of 
these  beds  they  arrived  at  a  winding  staircase  that  opened  on  to  tin' 
garden. 

"  Ah !  here  is  a  private  staircase,"  said  the  count ;  "  that  is  convenient. 
Liglit  me,  M.  Bertuccio,  and  go  first ;  we  will  see  where  it  leads  to." 

"  Monsieur,"  replied  Bertuccio,  "  it  leads  to  the  garden." 

"  And,  pray,  how  do  you  know  that  f  " 

"  It  ought  to  do  so,  at  least." 

"  Well,  let  us  be  sure  of  that." 
Bertuccio  sighed,  and  went  on  first :  the  staii-s  led,  in  i-eality,  to  tin- 
garden.     At  the  outer  door  the  steward  paused. 

"  Go  on,  M.  Bertuccio,"  said  the  count. 
But  he  to  whom  he  spoke  was  stupefied,  ])ewildered,  stunned ;  his 
haggard  eyes  glanced  round,  as  if  in  search  of  the  traces  of  some  terrible 
event,  and  with  his  clenched  hands  he  seemed  striving  to  shut  out  some 
horrible  recollections. 

"  Well ! "  insisted  the  count. 

"  No,  no ! "  cried  Bertuccio,  setting  down  the  lantern  at  the  angle  of 
the  interior  wall.  "  No,  monsieur,  it  is  im250ssible ;  I  can  go  no  fiu'ther." 

"  What  does  this  mean ! "  demanded  the  irresistible  voice  of  Monte- 
Cristo. 

"  AVhy,  you  must  see,  M.  le  Comte,"  cried  the  steward,  "  that  this  is 
not  natural ;  that,  having  a  house  to  pui'chase,  you  purchase  it  exactly 
at  Auteuil ;  and  that,  pui'chasing  it  at  Auteuil,  this  house  should  l)e  No. 
28,  Eue  de  la  Fontaiue.  Oh  !  why  did  I  not  tell  you  aU  ?  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  have  forced  me  to  come.  I  hoped  youi-  house  would  have  been 
some  other  one  than  this  ;  as  if  there  was  not  another  house  at  Auteuil 
than  that  of  the  assassination  !  " 

"  Ah  !  ah  ! "  cried  Monte-Cristo,  stojiping  suddenly,  "  what  words  did 
you  utter  ?  Devil  of  a  man,  Corsican  that  you  are  —  always  mysteries 
or  superstitions.  Come,  take  the  lantern,  and  let  us  ^^sit  the  garden ; 
you  are  not  afraid  of  ghosts  with  me,  I  hope "? " 

Bertuccio  raised  the  lantern,  and  obeyed.  The  door,  as  it  opened, 
disclosed  a  gloomy  sky,  in  which  the  moon  strove  vainly  to  struggle 
through  a  sea  of  clouds  that  covered  her  with  their  soml^er  wave,  that 
she  illumined  for  an  instant,  and  was  then  lost  in  the  darkness.  The 
steward  wished  to  turn  to  the  left. 

"  No,  no,  monsieur,''  said  Monte-Cristo.  "  What  is  the  use  of  foUoAv- 
ing  the  alleys  ?  Here  is  a  beautiful  lawn  ;  let  us  go  on  straight  forward." 
Bertuccio  wiped  the  persjDiration  from  his  brow,  but  obeyed ;  how- 
ever, he  continued  to  take  the  left  hand.  Monte-Cristo,  on  the  contrary, 
took  the  right  hand ;  arrived  near  a  clump  of  trees,  he  stop])ed.  The 
steward  could  not  restrain  himself. 
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"Move,  monsieur  —  move  away,  I  entreat  you;  y<>u  are  exactly  in 
the  spot ! " 

"  Wliat  spot  I  " 
"  AYhere  he  fell." 


"  My  dear  M.  Bertueeio,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  laughing,  "  recover  youi-- 
self ;  we  are  no  longer  at  Sartene  or  at  Coi'te.  This  is  not  a  mdqnis  but 
an  English  garden ;  hadly  kept,  I  own,  but  still  you  must  not  calumniate 
it  for  that." 

"Monsieur,  I  implore  you,  do  not  stay  there  !  " 
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"  I  think  you  are  going  mad,  Bertuoeio,"  said  the  count,  coldly.  '•  If 
that  is  the  case,  I  warn  you,  I  shall  have  you  put  in  a  lunatic  asylum." 

"  Alas !  excellency,"  returned  Bertuccio,  joining  his  hands,  and  shak- 
ing his  head  in  a  manner  that  would  have  excited  the  count's  laughter, 
had  not  thoughts  of  a  superior  interest  occui)ied  him,  and  rendered  him 
attentive  to  the  least  revelation  of  this  timonnis  conscience.  "Alas! 
excellency,  the  evil  has  arrived ! " 

"  M.  Bertuccio,"  said  the  count,  "  I  am  very  glad  to  tell  you,  that 
whilst  you  gesticulate,  you  wring  your  hands  and  roll  your  eyes  like  a 
man  possessed  by  a  devil  who  will  not  leave  him ;  and.  I  have  always 
remarked  that  the  devil  most  obstinate  to  be  expelled  is  a  secret.  I  knew 
you  were  a  Corsican.  I  knew  you  were  gloomy,  and  always  brooding 
over  some  old  history  of  the  vendetta ;  and  I  overlooked  that  in  Italy, 
because  in  Italy  those  things  are  thought  nothing  of.  But  in  France 
they  are  considered  in  very  bad  taste ;  there  are  gendarmes  who  occupy 
themselves  with  such  affairs,  judges  who  condemn,  and  scaffolds  which 
avenge." 

Bertuccio  clasped  his  hands,  and  as,  in  all  these  evolutions,  lie  did 
not  let  fall  the  lantern,  the  light  showed  his  pale  and  altered  counte- 
nance. Monte-Cristo  examined  him  with  the  same  look  that,  at  Rome, 
had  \'iewed  the  execution  of  Andrea,  and  then,  in  a  tone  that  made  a 
shudder  pass  through  the  veins  of  the  poor  steward  — 

"  The  Abbe  Busoni,  then,  told  me  an  untruth,"  said  he,  "  when,  after  his 
j(iurney  in  France,  in  1829,  he  sent  you  to  me,  with  a  letter  of  recommen- 
dation, in  which  he  enumerated  all  your  valualde  qualities.  Well,  I  shall 
write  to  the  abbe ;  I  shall  render  him  responsible  for  his  protcf/e\s  mis- 
conduct, and  I  shall  soon  know  all  about  this  assassination.  Only,  I 
warn  you,  that  when  I  reside  in  a  country  I  conform  to  aU  its  code,  and 
I  have  no  wish  to  put  myself  within  the  compass  of  the  French  laws  for 
your  sake." 

"  Oh,  do  not  do  that,  excellency !  I  have  always  served  you  faithfully," 
cried  Bertuccio,  in  despair.  "  I  have  always  been  an  honest  man,  and, 
as  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  I  have  done  good." 

"  I  do  not  deny  it,"  returned  the  count ;  "  but  why  are  you  thus  agi- 
tated ?  It  is  a  bad  sign ;  a  quiet  conscience  does  not  occasion  such 
paleness  in  the  cheeks,  and  such  fear  in  the  hands  of  a  man." 

"  But,  M.  le  Comte,"  replied  Bertuccio,  hesitatingly,  "did  not  M.  I'Abbe 
Busoni,  who  heard  my  confession  in  the  prison  at  Nimes,  tell  you  I  had 
a  heavy  reproach  to  make  against  myself  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  as  he  said  you  would  make  an  excellent  steward,  I  con- 
cluded you  had  stolen  —  that  was  all." 

"Oh,  M.  le  Comte!"  returned  Bertuccio,  contemptuously. 
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"Or,  as  j-ou  are  a  Corsieaii,  that  you  iuul  bemi  uuable  to  resist  tliu 
desire  of  making  a  peau,  as  you  call  it." 

"Yes,  my  good  master,"  cried  Bertuccio,  casting  hiiuscif  at  the  fount's 
feet,  "  it  was  simply  a  vengeance  —  notliing  else." 

"I  understand  tliat,  but  I  do  not  understand  what  it  is  tliat  galvanizes 
you  in  this  manner." 

"  But,  monsieur,  it  is  very  natural,"  retunicil  Bci'tiiccio,  "sine*'  it  was 
in  this  house  that  my  vengeance  was  accomplished." 

"  What !  my  house ! " 

"  Oh,  M.  le  Comte,  it  was  not  yours  then." 

"  Wliose,  then  ?  " 

"  M.  le  Marquis  de  Saint-Meran,  I  think  the  concierge  said." 

"  What  had  you  to  revenge  on  the  Marquis  de  Saint-Meran  f " 

"  Oh,  it  was  not  on  him,  monsieur ;  it  was  on  another." 

"This  is  strange,"  returned  Monte-Cristo,  seeming  to  yield  to  his 
reflections,  "  that  you  should  And  yourself  without  any  preparation  in  a 
house  where  the  event  happened  that  causes  you  so  much  remorse." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  steward,  "  it  is  fatality,  I  am  sure.  First,  you 
purchase  a  house  at  Auteuil  —  this  house  is  the  one  where  I  have  com- 
mitted an  assassination ;  you  descend  to  the  garden  by  the  same  stair- 
case by  which  he  descended ;  you  stop  at  the  spot  Avhere  he  received  the 
blow;  and  two  paces  further  is  the  grave  in  which  he  had  just  buried 
his  child.  This  is  not  chance ;  for  chance,  in  this  case,  resembles  Prov- 
idence too  much." 

"Well,  M.  the  C'Orsican,  let  us  suppose  it  is  Providence.  I  always 
suppose  anything  people  please ;  and,  besides,  you  must  concede  some- 
thing to  diseased  minds.     Come,  collect  yourself,  and  tell  me  all." 

"  I  have  never  related  it  but  once,  and  that  was  to  the  Abbe  Busoni. 
Such  things,"  continued  Bertuccio,  shaking  his  head,  "  are  only  related 
under  the  seal  of  confession." 

"  Then,"  said  the  count,  "  I  refer  you  to  your  confessor.  Turn  Ohar- 
treux  or  Trappist,  an<l  relate  your  secrets ;  but,  as  for  me,  I  do  not  like 
any  one  who  is  alarmed  by  siich  phantasms,  and  I  do  not  choose  that 
my  servants  should  be  afraid  to  walk  in  the  garden  of  an  evening.  I 
confess  I  am  not  very  desirous  of  a  visit  from  the  commissioner  of 
police;  for,  in  Italy,  justice  is  only  paid  when  silent  —  in  France  she  is 
paid  only  when  she  speaks.  Peste  !  I  thought  you  somewhat  Corsican, 
a  gi-eat  deal  smuggler,  and  an  excellent  steward ;  but  I  see  you  have 
other  strings  to  your  bow.  You  are  no  longer  in  my  service.  Monsieur 
Bertuccio." 

"Oh,  M.  le  Comte!  M.  le  Comte!"  cried  the  steward,  struck  with 
terror  at  this  threat,  "  if  that  is  the  only  reason  I  cannot  remain  in  your 
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service,  I  will  tt^l!  you  all;  for  it'  I  (juit  yon,  it  will  otjIv  1><'  to  go  to  the 
seattold." 

"That  is  (liffei-eut,"  rephed  Monte-Cristo;  "but  if  you  iuteud  to  tell 
au  untruth,  reflect  it  were  better  uot  to  speak  at  all." 

"  Xo,  monsieur,  I  swear  to  you,  by  my  hopes  of  salvation,  I  will  tell 
you  all,  for  the  Abbe  Busoni  himself  only  knew  a  part  of  my  secret ; 
but,  I  pray  you,  go  away  from  that  plane-tree ;  the  moon  is  just  burst- 
ing through  the  clouds,  and  there,  standing  where  you  do,  and  ^^Tapped 
in  that  cloak  that  conceals  your  figure,  you  i-emind  me  of  ]\L  de  A^ille- 
fort." 

"  \Vliat !  "  cried  Moute-Cristo,  "  it  was  M.  de  Villefort  .' " 

"  Your  excellency  knows  him  t " 

"The  form^x procureur  dn  roi  at  Ximes  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"Who  married  the  Count  de  Saiut-Meran's  daughtei-?" 

"  Yes." 

"Who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  lieing  the  most  seven-,  the  most 
upright,  the  most  rigid  magistrate  on  the  l^ench  t " 

"Well,  monsieur,"  said  Bertuccio,  "this  man  with  this  sjiotlcss  repu- 
tation   ■' 

"  Well  t " 

"  Was  a  villain." 

"  Bah  ! "  replied  Monte-Crist(  i,  "  impossible ! " 

"  It  is  as  I  tell  you." 

"  Ah,  reallv  ! "  said  Monte-Cristo.     "  Have  vou  ]iroof  of  this  '/  " 

"  I  had  it." 

"  And  you  have  lost  it ;  how  stujiid  !  " 

"  Yes ;  biit  by  careful  search  it  might  be  recovered." 

"  Really,"  returned  the  count,  "  relate  to  me,  for  it  begins  to  interest 
me." 

And  the  count,  humming  an  air  from  Lucia  cVi  Laiiuiieniioor,  went 
to  sit  down  on  a  bench,  whilst  Bertuccio  followed  him.  collecting  his 
thoughts.     Bertuccio  remained  standing  before  him. 
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CHAPTEE    XLIV 


THE     VENDETTA 


ROM  what  poiut  shall  I  commence  my  .story,  M.  Ic  Conitef" 
asked  Bertuccio. 
f^BSf'^^^        "  From  where  you  please,"  returned  M()ute-< 'risto,  "since 
J".M^yj!v*l|  I  know  iiothiug  at  all  of  it." 

"  1  thought  M.  I'Abbe  Busoni  had  told  your  (>xcellency." 

"Some  particulars,  doubtless;  but  that  is  seven  or  eight  years  ago, 
and  I  have  forgotten  them." 

"  Then  I  can  speak  without  fear  of  tiring  your  excellency." 

"Go  ou,  M.  Bertuccio;  you  will  supply  the  want  of  the  evening 
papers." 

"  The  story  begins  in  1S15." 

"  Ah,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "  1815  is  not  yesterday." 

"  No,  monsieur ;  and  yet  I  recollect  all  things  as  clearly  as  if  they  had 
happened  Irat  then.  I  had  a  brother,  an  elder  brother,  who  was  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor ;  he  had  l^ecome  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  com- 
posed entirely  of  Corsicans.  This  brother  was  my  only  friend ;  we 
became  orphans  —  I  at  tive,  he  at  eighteen.  He  brought  me  up  as  if  I 
had  been  his  son,  and  in  1814  he  married.  TMien  the  emperor  returned 
from  the  island  of  Ell)a,  my  brother  instantly  joined  the  army,  was 
slightly  wounded  at  Waterloo,  and  retired  with  the  army  behind  the 
Loire." 

"  But  that  is  the  history  of  the  Hundred  Days,  M.  Bertuccio,"  said 
the  count ;  "  unless  J  am  mistaken,  it  has  been  already  written." 

"Excuse  me,  excellency,  but  these  details  are  necessary,  and  you 
promised  to  be  patient." 

"  Go  on ;  I  will  keep  my  word." 

"  One  day  we  received  a  letter.  I  should  tell  you  that  we  lived  in  the 
little^  ^^llage  of  Rogliano,  at  the  extremity  of  Cape  Corsica.     This  letter 
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Wcxs  from  my  bi-otlicr.  He  told  us  that  the  army  was  disbanded,  and 
that  he  should  return  by  Chateauroux,  Clermont-Ferrand,  Le  Puy,  and 
Nimes;  and,  if  I  had  any  money,  he  prayed  me  to  leave  it  for  him  at 
Nimes,  with  an  auljergiste  with  whom  I  had  dealings." 

"  In  the  smuggling  line  ?  "  said  Monte-Cristo. 

"  Eh,  M.  le  Comte  I    Every  one  must  live." 

"  Certainly ;  continue." 

"  I  loved  my  brother  tenderly,  as  I  told  your  excellency,  and  I  resolved 
not  to  send  the  money,  but  to  take  it  to  him  myself.  I  possessed  a 
thousand  francs.  I  left  five  hundred  with  Assunta,  my  sister-in-law, 
and  with  the  other  five  hundred  I  set  off  for  Nimes.  It  was  easy  to  do 
so ;  and  as  I  had  my  boat  and  a  lading  to  take  in  at  sea,  everything 
favored  my  project.  But,  after  we  had  taken  in  our  cargo,  the  wind 
became  contrary,  so  that  we  were  four  or  five  days  without  being  able 
to  enter  the  Rhone.  At  last,  however,  we  succeeded,  and  worked  up  to 
Ai'les.  I  left  the  boat  between  Bellegarde  and  Beaucaire,  and  took  the 
road  to  Nimes." 

"  We  are  getting  to  the  story  now  ? " 

"  Yes,  your  excellency ;  excuse  me,  but,  as  you  will  see,  I  only  tell 
you  what  is  absolutely  necessary.  Just  at  this  time  the  famous  mas- 
sacres of  the  soi;th  of  France  took  place.  Two  or  three  1  )rigands,  called 
Trestaillon,  Truphemy,  and  Graffan,  assassinated  in  the  very  streets 
everybody  whom  they  suspected  of  Bonapai'tism.  Y()^^  liave  doubtless 
heard  of  these  massacres,  M.  le  Comte  t " 

"Vaguely;  I  was  far  from  France  at  that  period.     Cto  on." 

"  As  I  entered  Nimes,  I  literally  waded  in  blood ;  at  every  step  you 
encountered  dead  bodies  and  liauils  of  the  mui'derers,  who  killed,  jilun- 
dered,  and  burned.  At  the  sight  of  this  slaughter  and  devastation  I 
became  terrified,  not  for  myself — for  I,  a  simjile  Corsican  fisherman,  had 
nothing  to  fear ;  on  the  coutrai-y,  that  time  was  most  favorable  for  us 
smugglers — but  for  my  l)rother,  a  soldier  of  the  emph'e,  retm-ning  from 
the  army  of  the  Loire,  with  his  uniform  and  his  epaulettes,  there  was 
everything  to  apprehend.  I  hastened  to  the  aubergiste.  My  presages 
had  been  but  too  true :  my  brother  had  arrived  the  jirevious  evening  at 
Nimes,  and,  at  tlie  very  door  of  the  house  where  he  was  about  to  demand 
hospitality,  he  had  been  assassinated.  I  did  aU  in  my  power  to  discover 
the  murderers,  but  no  one  durst  tell  me  their  names,  so  much  were  they 
dreaded.  I  then  thought  of  that  French  justice  of  which  I  had  heard 
so  much,  and  which  feared  nothing,  and  I  went  to  the  procurcur  du 

"  And  Wn^prvcurcnr  dn  roi  was  named  Villefort  f "  asked  Monte-Cri.sto, 
carelessly. 
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"Yes,  your  excellency;  he  came  t'l-oiu  Marseilles,  whci'c  he  had  lieeii 
deputy  procureur.  His  zeal  had  procm-ed  him  advancement,  and  he 
was  said  to  be  one  of  the  first  who  liad  iut'nrnied  tlie  t^'overnnient  of  tlie 
departure  from  the  island  of  Elba.'' 

"  Then,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "  you  went  to  him  I  " 

"'Monsieur,'!  said,  'n;y  l)rother  was  assassinated  yesterday  in  the 
streets  of  Nimes,  I  know  not  by  whom,  but  it  is  your  duty  to  find  out. 
You  are  the  head  of  justice  here,  and  it  is  for  justice  to  avenge  those 
she  has  been  unable  to  protect.' 

"  '  Who  was  your  brother  ? '  asked  he. 

"  '  A  lieutenant  in  the  Corsican  battalion.' 

"  '  A  soldier  of  the  usurper,  then  ? ' 

" '  A  soldier  of  the  French  army.' 

"'Well,'  replied  he,  'he  has  smitttMi  by  the  sword,  and  has  perished 
by  the  sword.' 

" '  You  are  mistaken,  monsiem-,'  1  replied,  '  he  has  i)erished  by  the 
poniard.' 

" '  ^Vliat  do  you  want  me  to  do  .' '  asked  the  magistrate. 

"  '  I  have  already  told  you — avenge  him.' 

'"On  whom?' 

" '  On  his  murderers.' 

"  '  How  should  I  know  who  they  are  ? ' 

"  '  Order  them  to  be  sought  for.' 

"'Wliy,  your  brother  has  been  involved  in  a  quarrel,  and  killed  in  a 
duel.  All  these  old  soldiers  commit  excesses  which  were  tolerated  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor,  but  which  are  not  suffered  now ;  for  the  people 
here  do  not  like  soldiers  of  such  disorderly  conduct.' 

" '  Monsieur,'  I  replied,  '  it  is  not  for  myself  that  I  entreat  your  inter- 
ference —  I  should  grieve  for  him  or  avenge  him ;  but  my  poor  brother 
had  a  wife,  and,  were  anything  to  happen  to  me,  the  poor  creature 
would  perish  from  want ;  for  my  brother's  pay  alone  kept  her.  Pray, 
try  and  obtain  a  small  government  jjension  for  her.' 

" '  Every  revolution  has  its  catastrophes,'  returned  M.  de  Villefort ; 
'  your  brother  has  been  the  victim  of  this.  It  is  a  misfortune,  and 
government  owes  nothing  to  his  family.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  all  the 
vengeance  that  the  followers  of  the  usurper  exercised  on  the  partisans 
of  the  king,  when,  in  their  turn,  they  w^ere  in  power,  yoiu-  brother  would 
be  to-day,  in  all  probability,  condemned  to  death.  Wliat  has  happened 
is  quite  natural,  and  is  oidy  the  law  of  reprisals.' 

" '  'Wliat ! '  cried  I,  '  do  you,  a  magistrate,  speak  thus  to  me  ?' 

"  'All  these  Corsicans  are  mad,  on  my  honor,'  replied  M.  de  Villefort ; 
'  they  fancy  that  their  countryman  is  still  emperor.    You  have  mistaken 
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the  time  ;  you  should  have  told  me  this  two  mouths  ago ;  it  is  too  late 
now.     Depart  iustautly,  or  I  will  compel  you  to  do  so.' 

"  I  looked  at  him  an  instant  to  see  if,  by  renewed  entreaties,  there 
was  anything  to  hope.  But  this  man  was  of  stone.  I  approached  him, 
and  said  in  a  low  voice,  '  AVell,  since  you  know  the  Corsicans  so  well, 
you  know  that  they  always  keep  their  word.  You  think  tliat  it  was  a 
good  deed  to  kill  my  brother,  who  was  a  Bonapartist,  because  you  are  a 
royalist !  Well,  I,  who  am  a  Bonapartist  also,  declare  one  thing  to  you, 
which  is,  that  I  will  kill  you !  From  this  moment  I  declare  the  vendetta 
against  you ;  so  protect  yourself  as  well  as  you  can,  for  the  next  time 
we  meet  yoar  last  hour  has  come ! '  And  Ijefore  he  had  recovered  from 
his  surprise,  I  opened  the  door  and  left  the  room." 

"Ah,  ah !  "  said  Monte-Cristo,  "  with  your  innocent  appearance  you 
do  those  things,  M.  Bertuccio  and  to  a  procurcur  du  roi  !  Moreover, 
did  he  know  what  was  meant  by  this  terrible  word  '  vendetta'  ? " 

"He  knew  so  well,  that  from  that  moment  he  shut  himself  iu  his 
house,  and  never  went  out  unattended,  seeking  me  high  and  low.  For- 
tunately, I  was  so  well  concealed  that  he  could  not  find  me.  Then  he 
became  alarmed,  and  dared  uot  reside  any  longer  at  Ximes;  so  he 
solicited  a  change  of  residence,  and,  as  he  was  in  reality  very  influential, 
he  was  nominated  to  Versailles.  But,  as  you  know,  a  Corsicau  who  has 
sworn  to  avenge  himself  cares  not  for  distance ;  so  his  carriage,  fast  as 
it  went,  was  never  above  half  a  day's  journey  before  me,  who  followed 
him  on  foot.  The  most  important  thing  was,  not  to  kill  him  only  —  for 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  a  hundred  times — but  to  kill  him  with- 
out being  discovered —  at  least,  without  being  arrested.  I  no  longer 
belonged  to  myself,  for  I  had  my  sister-in-law  to  i^rotect  and  provide  for. 

"  During  three  months  I  watched  M.  de  Villefort ;  for  three  months  he 
took  not  a  step  out-of-dooi'S  without  my  following  him.  At  leuglh  I 
discovered  that  he  went  mysteriously  to  Auteuil.  I  followed  him 
thither,  and  I  saw  him  enter  the  house  where  we  now  are  ;  only,  instead 
of  entering  by  the  great  door  that  looks  into  the  street,  he  came  on  horse- 
back, or  in  his  carriage,  left  the  one  or  the  other  at  the  little  inn,  and 
entered  by  the  gate  you  see  there  !  " 

Monte-Cristo  made  a  sign  with  liis  head  that  he  could  discern  amid 
the  darkness  the  door  to  which  Bertuccio  alluded. 

"  As  I  had  nothing  more  to  do  at  Versailles,  I  went  to  Auteuil,  and 
gained  all  the  information  I  could.  If  I  wished  to  surprise  him,  it  was 
evident  this  was  the  spot  to  lie  in  wait  for  him.  The  house  belonged, 
as  the  concierge  informed  your  excellency,  to  M.  de  Saint-Meran,  Ville- 
fort's  father-in-law.  M.  de  Saint-Merau  lived  at  Marseilles,  so  that  this 
country  house  was  useless  to  him,  and  it  was  reported  to  be  let  to  a 
young  widow,  known  only  by  the  name  of  '  the  Baroness.' 
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"One  evening,  as  I  was  looking  over  tli(!  wall,  I  saw  a  young  and 
handsome  woman  who  was  walking  alone  in  that  garden,  which  was 
not  overlooked,  by  any  windows,  and  1  guessed  that  she  was  awaiting 
M.   de  Villefort.      When  she  was  suffieiently  near  to  distinguish  her 


N^V. 


features,  I  saw  she  was  from  eighteen  to  nineteen,  tall  and  very  fair. 
As  she  had  a  loose  muslin  dress  on,  and  as  nothing  concealed  her  figure, 
I  saw  she  would  ere  long  become  a  mother.  A  few  moments  after,  the 
little  door  was  opened  and  a  man  entered ;  the  young  woman  hastened 
to  meet  him ;  they  threw  themselves  into  each  other's  arms,  embraced 
tenderlv,  and  returned  together  to  the  house.     This  man  was  M.  de 
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Villcfovt;  I  fully  1)flieved  that  when  he  went  out  in  the  iiijilit  ho  wiiul<l 
lie  forced  to  traverse  the  whole  of  the  gaj-den  alone." 

"And,"  asked  the  eov;nt,  "did  you  ever  know  the  name  of  this 
woman  ? " 

"No,  excellency,"  returned  Bertuecio;  "  you  will  see  1  had  im  tiuw  to 
learn  it." 

"  Go  on." 

"  That  evening,"  continued  Bertuecio,  "  I  could  have  killed  the  pro- 
cureur  dn  roi ;  but  as  I  was  not  sufficiently  master  of  the  localities,  I  was 
fearful  of  not  killing  him  on  the  spot,  and  that,  should  his  cries  give  the 
alarm,  I  could  not  escajie,  I  put  it  off  till  the  next  occasion,  and  in  order 
that  nothing  should  escape  me,  I  took  a  chamber  looking  into  the  street 
along  which  ran  the  wall  of  the  garden.  Three  days  after,  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  saw  a  servant  on  horseback  leave  the  house  at 
full  gallop,  and  take  the  road  that  led  to  Sevres.  I  conjectiu'ed  he  was 
going  to  Versailles,  and  I  was  not  deceived.  Three  hours  after,  the  man 
retm-ned  covered  with  dust,  his  errand  was  perfonned :  and  ten  minutes 
after,  another  man  on  foot,  mtiffled  in  a  mantli^,  ojK^ned  the  little  door 
of  the  garden,  which  he  closed  after  him.  I  descended  rapidly ;  although 
I  had  not  seen  Villefoi't's  face,  I  recognized  him  Ijy  the  beating  of  my 
heart.  I  crossed  the  street,  and  stopped  at  a  post  placed  at  the  angle 
of  the  wall,  and  by  means  of  which  I  had  once  before  looked  into  the 
garden. 

"  This  time  I  did  not  content  myself  with  looking,  but  I  took  my 
knife  out  of  my  pocket,  felt  that  the  jioint  was  sharp,  and  sprang  over 
the  wall.  My  first  care  was  to  run  to  the  door ;  lie  had  left  the  key  in 
it,  taking  the  simple  precaution  of  turning  it  twice  in  the  lock.  Noth- 
ing, then,  preventing  my  escape  l)y  this  means,  I  examined  the  locali- 
ties. The  garden  formed  a  long  square;  a  terrace  of  smooth  turf 
extended  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  corners  were  tufts  of  trees  with 
thick  and  massy  foliage,  that  mingled  with  the  shrubs  and  flowers.  In 
order  to  go  from  the  door  to  the  house,  or  from  the  house  to  the  door, 
M.  de  Villefort  was  compelled  to  i)ass  by  one  of  these  clumps. 

"  It  was  the  end  of  September ;  the  wind  blew  ^dolently.  The  faint 
glimpses  of  the  pale  moon,  hidden  at  every  instant  by  the  masses  of 
dark  clouds  that  were  sweei^ing  across  the  sky,  whitened  the  gravel 
walks  that  led  to  the  house,  but  were  unable  to  pierce  the  obscurity  of 
the  thick  shrubberies,  in  which  a  man  could  conceal  himself  without 
any  fear  of  discovery.  I  hid  myself  in  the  one  nearest  to  the  path 
Villefort  must  take ;  and  scarcely  was  I  there  when,  amidst  the  gusts  of 
wind,  I  fancied  I  heard  groans ;  l»ttt  you  know,  or  rather  you  do  not 
know,  M.  Ic  (!omte,  that  he  who  is  about  to  commit  an  assassination 
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fancies  lie  hears  low  ciie.s  jiei-peiually  riii^'iii^;-  in  lii.s  ears.  Two  hours 
passed  thus,  during  which  I  imagined  I  heard  these  moans  repeated. 
Midnight  struck.  As  the  last  stroke  died  away,  I  saw  a  faint  light  shine 
through  the  windows  of  the  private  staircase  ])y  which  we  ha-v-c  Just 


^mm""^" 


descended.     The  door  opened,  and  the  man  in  the  mantle  re-appeared. 

"  The  terrible  moment  had  come  !  Imt  I  had  so  long  been  prejjared  for 

it  that  my  heart  did  not  fail  in  the  least ;  I  drew  my  knife  from  my 

pocket  again,  opened  it,  and  prepared  myself  to  strike.     The  man  in  the 
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mantle  advant'ed  toward  me,  but  as  lie  drew  neai'  1  .saw  he  had  a  weapon 
in  Ills  liand.  I  was  afraid,  not  of  a  struggle,  but  of  a  failui-e.  When  he 
was  only  a  few  paces  from  me,  I  saw  that  what  I  had  taken  for  a  weapon 
was  onl}"-  a  spade.  I  was  still  unal>le  to  diA'ine  for  what  i-eason  M.  de 
Villefort  had  this  spade  in  his  hands,  when  he  stopped  elose  to  the 
elumi3,  glanced  round,  and  began  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  earth.  I  then 
perceived  that  he  hid  something  beneath  his  manth',  which  he  laid  on 
the  grass  in  order  to  dig  more  freely.  Then,  I  (•onfess,  curiosity  became 
mixed  with  my  hatred.  I  wished  to  see  what  Villefort  was  going  to  do 
there,  and  I  remained  motionless  and  holding  my  breath.  Then  an  idea 
crossed  my  mind,  which  was  contirnied  when  I  saw  the  procnrcur  da  rot 
lift  from  under  his  mantle  a  box,  two  feet  long,  and  six  or  eight  inches 
deep.  I  let  him  place  the  box  in  the  hole  he  had  made ;  then,  whilst  he 
stamped  with  liis  feet  to  remove  all  traces  of  his  occupation,  I  rushed  on 
him  and  jilunged  my  knife  into  his  breast,  exclaiming: 

"  '  I  am  Giovanni  Bertuccio ;  thy  death  for  my  larother's ;  thy  treasure 
for  his  widow ;  thou  seest  that  my  vengeance  is  more  complete  than  I 
had  hoped.' 

"  I  know  not  if  he  heard  these  words;  I  think  he  did  not,  for  he  fell 
without  a  cry.  I  felt  his  blood  gush  over  my  face,  but  I  was  intoxicated, 
I  was  delirious,  and  the  lilood  refreshed  instead  of  burning  me.  In  a 
second  I  had  disinteri-ed  the  box ;  then,  that  it  might  not  be  known 
I  had  done  so,  I  filled  up  the  hole,  threw  the  spade  over  the  wall,  and 
rushed  through  the  door,  which  I  double-locked,  can-ying  off  the 
key." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Monte-Cristo,  "  it  seems  to  me  this  was  only  a  murdei'  and 
robbery." 

"  No,  your  excellency,"  returned  Bertuccio,  "  it  was  a  vendetta  followed 
by  a  restitution." 

"  And  was  the  sum  a  large  one  ? " 

"  It  was  not  money." 

"  Ah  !  I  recollect,"  re})lied  the  count ;  "  did  you  not  say  something  of 
an  infant  ? " 

"  Yes,  excellency.  I  hastened  to  the  river,  sat  down  on  the  bank,  and 
with  my  knife  foi-ced  open  the  lock  of  the  box.  In  a  fine  linen  cloth 
was  wrapped  a  new-born  chUd.  Its  pm-ple  visage  and  its  \'iolet-colored 
hands  showed  it  had  perished  from  suffocation ;  but  as  it  was  not  yet 
cold,  I  hesitated  to  throw  it  into  the  water  that  ran  at  my  feet ;  in  reality, 
at  the  end  of  an  instant  I  fancied  I  felt  a  slight  pulsation  of  the  heart ; 
and  as  I  had  been  assistant  at  the  hospital  at  Bastia,  I  did  what  a  doc- 
tor would  have  done  —  I  inflated  the  lungs  by  blowing  air  into  them, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  saw  the  breathing  com- 
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menee,  and  a  tVn '])!('  cry  was  heard.     In  my  tui-n    I    iittiM'cd  a  ci-y,  Imt  a 
cry  of  joy. 

" '  Grod  has  not  cursed  me  then,'  I  crie<l,  '  since  he  permits  me  to  save 
the  life  of  a  human  creature,  in  exchange  for  tlic  life  I  ha\-c  taken 


away. 


"  And  what  did  you  do  with  the  child  ? "  asked  Monte-Cristo.  "  It 
was  an  embarrassing  h)ad  for  a  man  seeking  to  escape." 

"  I  had  not  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  keeping  it,  but  I  knew  that  at 
Paris  there  was  a  hospital  where  they  receive  these  poor  creatm-es.  As 
I  passed  the  barrier  I  declared  I  had  found  this  child  on  the  road,  and 
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I  inquired  where  the  hospital  was ;  the  box  coiifiniied  my  statement ; 
the  Uuen  proved  it  belonged  to  wealthy  parents  ;  the  blood  with  which 
I  was  covered  might  have  proceeded  from  the  child  as  well  as  from  any  one 
else.  No  objeetion  was  raised,  but  they  pointed  out  to  me  the  hospital, 
which  was  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Rue  d'Enfer,  and  aftei-  hav- 
ing taken  the  precaution  of  cutting  the  linen  in  two  pieces,  so  that  one 
of  the  two  letters  which  marked  it  was  wrapped  round  tin;  i-hild,  whilst 
the  other  remained  in  my  possession,  I  rang  the  bell  and  fled  with  all 
speed.     A  fortnight  after  I  was  at  Rogliano,  and  I  said  to  Assunta : 

" '  Console  thyself,  sister ;  Israel  is  dead,  but  he  is  avenged.' 

"  She  demanded  what  I  meant,  and  when  I  had  recounted  all  to  her — 
'Giovanni,'  said  Assunta,  'you  should  have  brought  this  child  with 
you ;  we  woidd  have  replaced  the  parents  it  has  lost,  have  called  it  Bene- 
detto, and  then,  in  consequence  of  this  good  action,  God  would  have 
blessed  us.'  In  reply  I  gave  her  the  half  of  the  linen  I  had  kejjt  in  order 
to  reclaim  him  if  we  liecame  rich." 

"  What  letters  were  marked  on  the  linen  t "  said  ]Monte-(_'risto. 

"An  H  and  an  N,  surmounted  by  a  l)aron's  coronet." 

"  By  Heaven,  M.  Bertuccio,  you  make  use  of  heraldic  to'ms ;  where 
did  you  study  heraldry  I " 

"  In  your  service,  excellency,  where  everything  is  learned." 

"  Go  on,  I  am  curioiis  to  know  two  things." 

"  What  are  they,  monseignem'  ? " 

"  What  became  of  this  little  boy  f  for  I  think  you  told  me  it  was  a  boy, 
M.  Bertuccio." 

"  No,  excellency,  I  do  not  recollect  telling  you  that." 

"  I  thought  you  did ;  I  must  have  been  mistaken." 

"  No,  you  were  not,  for  it  was  in  reality  a  little  boy.  But  your  excel- 
lency wished  to  know  two  things :  what  was  the  second  ?  " 

"  The  second  was  the  crime  of  which  you  were  accused  when  you 
asked  for  a  confessor,  and  the  Abbe  Busoni  came  to  visit  you  at  y<nir 
recjuest  in  the  prison  at  Nimes." 

"  The  story  -will  Ije  very  long,  excellency." 

"  What  matter  I  you  know  I  take  but  little  sleep,  and  I  do  not  sup- 
pose you  are  very  much  inclined  for  it  either."  Bertuccio  bowed,  and 
resumed  his  story. 

"  Partly  to  drown  the  recollections  of  the  past  that  haunted  me,  partly 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  poor  widow,  I  eagerly  returned  to  my  trade 
of  smuggler,  which  had  become  more  easy  since  that  relaxation  of  the 
laws  which  always  follows  a  revolution.  The  southern  districts  were 
ill-watched  in  particular,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  that  were 
perpetually  breaking  out  in  Avignon,  Nimes,  or  Uzes.     We  profiteil  by 
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tho  kiud  of  respite  the  govern meut  guve  us  to  make  friends  everywhere. 
Since  my  brother's  assassination  in  the  streets  of  Niines,  I  liad  never 
entered  the  town ;  the  result  was,  the  aubergiste  with  whom  we  wei'O 
connected,  seeing  we  would  no  longer  come  to  liini,  was  foi-ccd  to  come 
to  us,  and  had  established  a  branch  to  his  inn  on  the  road  from  Belle- 
garde  to  Beaucaire,  at  the  sign  of  the  Pont  du  Gard.  We  had  thus, 
both  on  the  side  of  xiigues-Mortes,  Martigues,  or  at  Bouc,  a  dozen 
places  where  we  left  om*  goods,  and  where,  in  case  of  necessity,  we 
concealed  om'selves  from  the  gendarmes  and  custom-house  officers. 
Smuggling  is  a  profitable  trade,  when  a  certain  degree  of  vigor  and 
intelligence  is  employed;  as  for  myself,  brought  up  in  the  mountains, 
I  had  a.  double  motive  for  fearing  the  gendai'mes  and  custom-hmxse 
officers,  as  my  appearance  before  the  judges  would  cause  an  inquiry, 
and  an  inquiry  always  looks  back  into  the  past.  And  in  my  past  life 
they  might  find  something  far  more  grave  than  the  selling  of  smuggled 
cigars,  or  barrels  of  brandy  without  a  permit.  So,  preferring  death  to 
capture,  I  accomplished  the  most  astonishing  deeds,  which,  more  than 
once,  showed  me  that  the  too  gi'eat  care  we  take  of  oui-  bodies  is  tlie  only 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  those  projects  which  require  a  rapid  decision, 
and  vigorous  and  determined  execution.  In  reality,  when  you  have 
once  made  a  sacrifice  of  your  life,  you  are  no  longer  the  equal  of  other 
men,  or,  rather,  other  men  are  no  longer  yoiu-  equals ;  and  whosoever 
has  taken  this  resolution,  feels  his  strength  and  resources  douljled." 

"  Philosophy,  M.  Bertuecio,"  interrupted  the  count;  "you  have  done 
a  little  of  everything  in  your  life." 

"  Oh,  excellency." 

"  No,  no ;  but  philosophy  at  half -past  ten  at  night  is  somewhat  late  ; 
yet  I  have  no  other  observation  to  make,  for  what  you  say  is  correct, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  all  philosoiihy." 

"  My  journeys  became  more  and  more  extensive  and  more  jjroductive. 
Assunta  took  care  of  all,  and  our  little  fortune  increased.  One  day  that 
I  was  setting  off  on  an  expedition,  '  Go,'  said  she ;  '  at  your  return  I  will 
give  you  a  surprise.'  I  questioned  her,  l)ut  in  vain ;  she  would  tell  me 
nothing,  and  I  departed.  Our  expedition  lasted  nearly  six  weeks ;  we 
had  been  to  Lucca  to  take  in  oil,  to  Leghorn  for  English  cottons,  and  we 
ran  our  cargo  without  opposition,  and  returned  home  full  of  joy.  When 
I  entered  the  house,  the  first  thing  I  beheld  in  the  center  of  Assunta's 
chamber  was  a  cradle  that  might  be  called  sumptuous  compai'ed  witli 
the  rest  of  the  furniture,  and  in  it  a  baby  of  seven  or  eight  months  old. 
I  uttered  a  cry  of  joy;  the  only  moments  of  sadness  I  had  known  since 
the  assassination  of  the  procureur  du  roi  were  caused  by  the  recollection 
that  I  had  abandoned  tins  child.  For  the  assassination  itself  I  had  never 
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felt  auy  remorse.  Poor  Assuutu  had  guessed  all.  She  had  profited  l)y  my 
absence,  aud  fm-nished  with  the  half  of  the  liiieu,  aud  having  written 
down  the  day  and  horn-  at  which  I  had  deposited  the  chiW  at  the  hospital, 
had  set  oft"  for  Paris,  and  had  reclaimed  it.  No  objection  was  raised,  and 
the  infant  was  given  up  to  her.  Ah,  I  confess,  M.  le  Comte,  when  I  saw 
this  poor  creature  sleeping  peacefully  in  its  cradle,  I  felt  my  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  '  Ah,  Assunta,'  cried  I,  '  you  are  an  excellent  woman,  and 
Heaven  will  bless  you.' " 

"  This,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "  is  less  correct  than  your  philosophy,  it  is 
only  faith." 

"  Alas  !  your  excellency  is  right,"  replied  Bertuccio,  "  and  Grod  made 
this  infant  the  instrument  of  our  punishment.  Never  did  a  perverse 
nature  declare  itself  more  prematurely ;  and  yet  it  was  not  owing  to  auy 
fault  ill  his  bringing  up, —  my  sister  treated  hiiii  like  a  king's  son.  He 
was  a  most  lovely  child,  with  large  VAiie  eyes,  of  that  deep  color  that 
harmonizes  so  well  with  the  general  fairness  of  the  complexion ;  only 
his  hair,  which  was  too  liright  a  tint,  gave  his  face  a  most  singular 
expression,  Avhich  redoubled  the  vivacity  of  his  look,  and  the  malice  of 
his  smile. 

"  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  proverb  that  says  that  '  red  is  either  alto- 
gether good  or  altogether  Itad.'  The  proverb  was  but  too  correct  as 
regarded  Benedetto,  and  even  in  his  infancy  he  manifested  the  worst 
disposition.  It  is  true  that  the  indulgence  of  his  mother  encouraged 
him.  This  child,  for  whom  my  poor  sister  would  go  to  the  town,  five 
or  six  leagues  off,  to  purchase  the  earliest  fruits  and  the  most  tempting 
sweetmeats,  preferred  to  the  grapes  of  Pahna  or  the  preserves  of  Genoa 
the  chestnuts  stolen  from  a  ueighlior's  orchard,  or  the  dried  apples  in 
his  loft,  when  he  could  eat  as  well  of  the  mits  and  a])ples  that  grew  in 
my  garden. 

"  One  day,  when  Benedetto  was  about  five  or  six,  our  neighbor 
Wasilio,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  never  locked  up 
his  purse  or  his  valuables, —  for,  as  your  excellency  knows,  there  ai-e  no 
thieves  in  Corsica, —  complained  that  he  had  lost  a  louis  out  of  his  purse ; 
we  thought  he  must  have  made  a  mistake  in  counting  his  money,  but 
he  persisted  in  the  acciu'acy  of  his  statement.  One  day,  Benedetto,  who 
had  quitted  the  house  since  the  morning,  to  our  great  anxiety,  did  not 
retm'u  until  late  in  the  evening,  di*agging  a  monkey  after  him,  which  he 
said  he  had  found  chained  to  the  foot  of  a  tree.  For  more  than  a  month 
past,  the  mischievous  child,  who  knew  not  what  to  "ndsh  for,  had  taken 
it  into  his  head  to  have  a  monkey.  A  boatman,  who  had  passed  by 
Rogliano,  and  who  had  several  of  these  animals,  whose  tricks  had  greatly 
diverted  him,  had,  doubtless,  suggested  this  idea  to  him.   '  Monkeys  are 
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not  found  in  onv  woods  cliaincd  to  tvoes,'  said  I ;  '  oonfoss  how  yon 
oljtaint'd  this  animal.'  Benedetto  maintained  the  trntli  of  wliat  he  had 
said,  and  accompanied  it  with  details  that  did  more  hoiioi-  to  his  imagi- 
nation than  to  his  veracity.     I  became  angry;  he  began  to  laii;;li ;  I 


threatened  to  strike  him,  and  he  made  two  steps  backward.    '  Yon  can- 
not beat  me,'  said  he  ;  '  you  have  no  right,  for  you  are  not  my  father.' 

"  We  never  knew  who  had  revealed  this  fatal  secret,  which  we  had  so 
carefully  concealed  from  him ;  howevei-,  it  was  this  answer,  in  which 
the  child's  whole  character  revealed  itself,  that  almost  terrified  me,  and 
my  arm  fell  without  touching  him. 
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"  The  boy  triumplied,  and  this  vietoiy  rendered  liiiu  so  audacious, 
that  all  the  money  of  Assunta,  whose  affection  for  him  seemed  to 
increase  as  he  became  more  unworthy  of  it,  was  spent  in  caprices  she 
knew  not  how  to  contend  against,  and  follies  she  had  not  the  courage 
to  prevent.  When  I  was  at  Rogliano  everything  went  on  properly ;  but 
no  sooner  was  my  back  tu.rued  than  Benedetto  became  master,  and 
everything  went  ill.  ^^Tien  he  was  only  eleven,  he  chose  his  compan- 
ions from  among  the  young  men  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  the  worst 
characters  in  Bastia,  or,  indeed,  in  Corsica;  and  they  hail  already,  for 
some  pieces  of  mischief,  been  several  times  threatened  with  a  prosecu- 
tion. I  became  alarmed,  as  any  prosecution  might  be  attended  with 
serious  consequences.  I  was  compelled,  at  this  period,  to  leave  Corsica 
on  an  important  expedition ;  I  reflected  for  a  long  time,  and  with  the 
hope  of  averting  some  impending  misfortune,  I  resolved  that  Benedetto 
should  accompany  me. 

"  I  hoped  that  the  active  and  laborious  life  of  a  smuggler,  with  the 
severe  discipline  on  board,  would  have  a  salutary  effect  on  his  character, 
well-nigh  if  not  quite  eorrui^ted.  I  spoke  to  Benedetto  alone,  and  pro- 
posed to  him  to  accompany  me,  endeavoring  to  tempt  him  by  all  the 
pi'omises  most  likely  to  dazzle  the  imagination  of  a  child  of  twelve 
years  old.  He  heard  me  patiently  ;  and  when  I  had  finished  burst  out 
laughing. 

"  'Are  you  mad,  uncle  ? '  (he  called  me  l)y  this  name  when  he  was  in  a 
good  humor);  'do  you  think  I  am  going  to  change  the  life  I  lead  for 
your  mode  of  existence  —  my  agreeable  indoh  'uce  for  the  hard  and  jire- 
carious  toil  you  impose  on  yourself  I  exposed  to  the  bitter  frost  at  night, 
and  the  scorching  heat  by  day,  compelled  to  conceal  yom'self,  and  when 
you  are  perceived,  receive  a  volley  of  balls,  and  aU  to  earn  a  paltry 
sum  ?  Why,  I  have  as  much  money  as  I  want ;  mother  Assunta  always 
fm-nishes  me  when  I  ask  for  it !  You  see  that  I  should  be  a  fool  to 
accept  your  offer.' 

"  The  argiiments  and  this  audacity  perfectly  stupefied  me.  Bene- 
detto rejoined  his  associates,  and  I  saw  him  from  a  distance  point  me 
out  to  them  as  a  fool." 

"  Sweet  child  !  "  murmured  Monte-Cristo. 

"  Oh  !  had  he  been  my  own  son,"  replied  Bertuccio,  "  or  even  my 
nephew,  I  would  have  brought  him  back  to  the  right  road,  for  the 
knowledge  that  you  are  doing  youi'  duty  gives  you  strength ;  but  the 
idea  that  I  was  sti'iking  a  child  whose  father  I  had  killed  made  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  punish  him.  I  gave  my  sister,  who  constantly  defended 
the  unfortunate  boy,  good  advice ;  and  as  she  confessed  that  she  had 
several  times  missed  money  to  a  considerable  amount,  I  slK^wed  her  a 
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safe  place  in  Avhich  to  conceal  our  little  treasure  for  the  future.  ]\Iy 
mind  was  already  made  up ;  Benedetto  could  read,  wi-ite,  and  cipher  jjer- 
fectly ;  for  when  the  fit  seized  him,  he  learned  more  in  a  day  than  others 
iu  a  week.    My  intention  was  to  enter  him  as  a  clerk  in  some  sea-going 


ship,  and  without  letting  him  know  anything  of  my  plan,  to  convey  him 
some  morning  on  board ;  by  this  means  his  fixture  treatment  would 
depend  upon  his  own  conduct.  I  set  olif  for  France,  after  ha^-iug  fixed 
upon  the  plan.  All  our  cargo  was  to  be  landed  in  the  Clulf  of  Lyons; 
and  this  plan  was  the  more  difficult,  since  we  were  in  1829.  The  most 
perfect  tranquillity  was  restored,  and  the  ^^gilance  of  the  custom-house 
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officers  was  redoubled,  and  their  strictness  was  increased  at  tliis  time, 
in  consequence  of  the  fair  of  Beaucaire. 

"  Om*  expedition  commenced  favorably.  We  anchored  oui-  Imrk,  which 
had  a  douljle  hold,  where  our  goods  were  concealed,  amidst  a  number  of 
other  vessels  that  bordered  the  banks  of  the  Elione  from  Beaucaire  to 
Aries.  On  our  arrival  there  we  began  to  discharge  our  cargo  in  the 
night,  and  to  convey  it  into  the  town,  Ijy  the  help  of  the  aubergistes 
with  whom  we  were  connected. 

"Whether  success  rendered  us  imprvident,  or  whether  we  were 
betrayed,  I  know  not ;  but  one  evening,  about  five  o'clock,  our  little  cabin- 
boy  hastened,  Ijreathless,  to  inform  us  that  he  had  seeu  a  detachment  of 
custom-hovise  officers  advancing  in  om-  direction.  It  was  not  their 
vicinity  that  alarmed  us,  for  detachments  were  constantly  patrolling 
along  the  banks  of  the  Ehone,  but  the  care,  according  to  the  boy's 
account,  they  took  to  avoid  being  seen.  In  an  instant  we  were  on  the 
alert,  but  it  was  too  late ;  om*  vessel  was  surrounded,  and  amongst  the 
custom-house  officers  I  observed  several  gendarmes ;  and,  as  ten-ified  at 
the  sight  of  their  unifoi'ms  as  I  was  In-ave  at  the  sight  of  any  other,  I 
sprang  into  the  hold,  opened  a  port,  and  dropped  into  the  river,  dived,' 
and  only  rose  at  intervals  to  breathe,  until  I  reached  a  cutting  that  led 
from  the  Rhone  to  the  canal  that  runs  from  Beaucaire  to  Aigues-Mortes. 
I  was  now  safe,  for  I  cordd  swim  along  the  cutting  without  being  seen, 
and  I  reached  the  canal  in  safety.  I  had  designedly  taken  this  direction. 
I  have  already  told  yoiu-  excellency  of  an  aubergiste  of  Nimes  who  had 
set  up  a  little  inn  on  the  road  from  Bellegarde  to  Beaucaire." 

"  Yes,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "  I  perfectly  recollect  him ;  I  think  he  was 
your  colleague." 

"  Precisely,"  answered  Bertuccio,  "  but  he  had,  seven  or  eight  years 
before  this  period,  sold  his  estalilishment  to  a  tailor  at  Marseilles,  who, 
having  almost  ruined  himself  in  his  old  trade,  wished  to  make  his  fort- 
une in  another.  Of  course,  we  made  the  same  arrangements  with  the 
new  landlord  that  we  had  with  the  old,  and  i^  was  of  this  man  that  I 
intended  to  ask  shelter." 

"What  was  his  name?"  inquired  the  count,  who  seemed  to  become 
somewhat  interested  in  Bertuccio's  story. 

"  Gaspare!  Caderousse ;  he  had  married  a  woman  from  the  village  of 
Carconte,  and  whom  we  did  not  know  by  any  other  name  than  that  of 
her  \dllage.  She  was  suffering  from  the  marsh-fever,  and  seemed  dj-ing 
by  inches.  As  for  her  husband,  he  was  a  strapping  fellow  of  forty  or 
five-and-forty,  who  had  more  than  once,  in  time  of  danger,  given  am^jle 
proof  of  his  presence  of  mind  and  courage." 

"  And  you  say,"  interrupted  Monte-Cristo,  "  that  this  took  place 
toward  the  year " 
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"  111  182!),  M.  lo  (Jomtr." 

"  111  what  month  I;  " 

"  June." 

"  The  l)(\c:i7iniiig  ov  the  Piid  ?" 

"  The  evening  of  the  3(1." 


"Ah,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "the  evening  of  the  3d  of  June,  1S:?!I. 
G-o  on." 

"  It  was  from  ( 'aderousse  that  I  intended  demanding  shelter ;  and,  as 
we  never  entered  by  the  door  that  opened  on  to  the  road,  I  resolved  not 
to  ))reak  through  the  rule,  and  climbing  over  the  garden-hetlge  I  crept 
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cuuougst  the  olive  and  wild  lig  trees;  and,  tcuriuy  that  (.'uderous.se 
might  have  some  one  there,  I  entered  a  kind  of  shed  in  which  I  had 
often  passed  the  night,  and  which  was  only  separated  from  the  inn  by 
a  partition,  in  which  holes  had  been  made  in  ordor  to  enable  ns  to  watch 
an  opportnnity  of  annonncing  our  presence. 

"  My  intention  was,  if  Caderousse  was  alone,  to  accpiaint  him  with 
my  presence,  finisli  the  meal  that  the  custom-hou.se  officers  had  inter- 
rui)ted,  and  profit  l)y  the  threatened  storm  to  return  to  the  Rhone,  and 
ascertain  the  state  of  our  vessel  and  its  crew.  I  stepped  into  the  .shed, 
and  it  was  fortunate  I  did  so,  for  at  that  moment  Caderousse  entered 
with  a  stranger. 

"  I  waited  patiently,  not  to  overhear  what  tiiey  .said,  but  because  I 
could  <lo  nothing  else;  besides,  the  same  thing  had  occurred  often 
before.  The  man  who  was  with  Caderousse  was  evidently  a  sti-anger 
to  the  south  of  France  ;  he  was  one  of  those  merchants  who  come  to  sell 
jewelry  at  the  fair  of  Beaueaire,  and  who  diu'ing  the  month  the  fair 
lasts,  and  during  which  there  is  so  great  an  influx  of  merchants  and 
customers  from  all  parts  of  Em-ope,  often  have  dealings  to  the  amount 
of  100,000  to  l.')0,000  francs.  Caderousse  entered  hastily.  Then,  seeing 
that  the  room  was,  as  usual,  empty,  and  only  guarded  by  the  dog,  he 
called  to  his  wife  :  '  Hilloa,  Carconte  ! '  said  he,  '  the  worthy  priest  has 
not  deceived  us ;  the  diamond  is  real.' 

"  An  exclamation  of  joy  was  heard,  and  the  staircase  creaked  beneath 
a  feeble  step.     '  What  do  you  say  f '  asked  his  wife,  pale  as  death. 

"  '  I  say  that  the  diamond  is  real,  and  that  this  gentleman,  one  of  the 
first  jewelers  of  Paris,  will  give  us  fifty  thousand  francs  for  it.  Only, 
in  order  to  satisfy  himself  it  really  belongs  to  us,  he  wishes  you  to  relate 
to  him,  as  I  have  done  already,  the  miraculous  manner  in  which  the 
diamond  came  into  our  possession.  In  the  mean  time,  please  to  sit 
down,  monsieur,  and  I  will  fetch  you  some  refreshment.' 

"  The  jeweler  examined  attentively  the  interior  of  the  inn  and  visible 
jioverty  of  the  persons  who  wei'e  about  to  sell  him  a  diamond  that 
seemed  to  have  come  from  the  casket  of  a  prince. 

"  'Relate  your  story,  madame,'  said  he,  wi.shing,  no  doulit,  to  profit 
Ijy  the  absence  of  the  husband,  so  that  the  latter  could  not  influence  the 
wife's  story,  to  see  if  the  two  recitals  tallied. 

" '  Oh ! '  returned  she,  '  it  w'as  a  gift  of  Heaven !  My  husband  was  a 
great  friend,  in  1814  or  181.5,  of  a  sailor  named  Edmond  Dantes.  This 
poor  fellow,  whom  Caderousse  had  forgotten,  had  not  forgotten  him,  and 
at  his  death  he  bequeathed  this  diamond  to  him.' 

"  '  But  how  did  he  obtain  it  ? '  asked  the  jeweler ;  '  had  he  it  before  he 
was  imprisoned!' 
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"'No,  monsieur;  l)nt  it  appears  that  in  prison  lie  made  the  aequaint- 
ance  of  a  rich  Euglishniaii ;  and  as  in  prison  he  fell  sick,  and  Daiites 
took  the  same  care  of  him  as  if  he  had  been  his  brothei-,  tlii^  English- 
man, when  he  was  set  free,  gave  this  stone  to  Dantes,  who,  less  fortu- 
nate, died,  and,  in  his  turn,  left  it  us,  and  charged  the  excellent  abbe, 
who  was  here  this  morning,  to  deliver  it.' 

" '  The  same  story  ! '  muttered  the  jeweler ;  '  and  improliable  as  it 
seems  at  first,  the  history  may  be  true.  There's  only  the  price  we  are 
not  agreed  about.' 

"'How  not  agreed  a])Out  ?' said  ("ad(ir«»usse.  '  I  thought  we  agreed 
for  the  price  I  asked.' 

"  '  That  is,'  replied  the  jeweler,  '  I  ofteretl  forty  thousand  francs.' 

"  '  Forty  thousand ! '  cried  La  Carconte ;  '  we  will  not  part  with  it  for 
that  sum.  The  abbe  told  us  it  was  woi'th  fifty  thousand  without  the 
setting.' 

" '  What  was  the  abbe's  name  'I '  asked  the  indefatigable  questioner. 

" '  The  Abbe  Busoni,'  said  La  Carconte. 

" '  He  was  a  foreigner  f 

" '  An  Italian,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mantua,  I  1  lelieve.' 

"  '  Let  me  see  this  diamond  again,'  replied  the  jeweler ;  '  the  first  time 
you  are  often  mistaken  as  to  the  value  of  a  stone.' 

"  Caderousse  took  from  his  pocket  a  small  case  of  black  shagreen, 
opened,  and  gave  it  to  the  jeweler.  At  the  sight  of  the  diamond,  which 
was  as  large  as  a  hazel-nut.  La  Carconte's  eyes  sparkled  with  cupidity." 

"And  what  did  you  think  of  this  fine  story,  eavesdropper?"  said 
Moute-Cristo  ;  "  did  you  credit  it  f  " 

"  Yes,  your  excellency.  I  did  not  look  on  Caderousse  as  a  bad  man, 
and  I  thought  him  incapable  of  committing  a  crime,  or  even  a  theft." 

"  That  did  more  honor  to  your  heart  than  to  yoiu-  experience,  M.  Ber- 
tuccio.     Had  you  known  this  Edmond  Dantes,  of  whom  they  spoke  f " 

"  No,  your  excellency,  I  had  never  heard  of  him  before,  and  never  but 
once  afterward,  and  that  was  from  the  Abbe  Busoni  himself,  when  I 
saw  him  in  the  prison  at  Nimes." 

"  Go  on." 

"  The  jeweler  took  the  ring,  and  di-awing  from  his  pocket  a  pair  of 
steel  pliers  and  a  small  set  of  copper  scales,  taking  the  stone  out  of  its 
setting,  he  weighed  it  carefull}'. 

"  '  I  will  give  you  forty-five  thousand,'  said  lie,  '  Ijut  not  a  half-iienny 
more ;  besides,  as  that  is  the  exact  value  of  the  stone,  I  broi\ght  just 
that  sum  with  me.' 

"  '  Oh,  that's  no  matter,'  replied  Caderousse,  '  I  will  go  l)ack  with  you 
to  fetch  the  other  five  thousand  francs.' 
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"  'No,'  returued  the  jeweler,  giving  baek  the  diaiii(nnl  and  the  ring  to 
Caderousse,  '  no,  it  is  worth  no  more,  and  I  am  sorry  1  offered  so  mucli, 
for  the  stone  has  a  flaw  in  it  which  I  had  not  seen.  However,  I  will  not 
go  from  my  word,  and  I  will  give  forty-five  thousand.' 

"  '  At  least,  replace  the  diamond  in  the  ring,'  said  La  Carconte,  shari)ly. 

"  '  Ah  !  true,'  replied  the  jeweler ;  and  he  reset  the  stone. 

"  'No  matter,'  observed  Caderousse,  replacing  the  box  in  liis  po(;ket, 
'  some  one  else  will  purchase  it.' 

"  '  Yes,'  continued  the  jeweler,  '  but  some  one  else  will  not  be  so  ea.sy 
as  I  am,  or  content  himself  with  the  same  story.  It  is  not  natural  that 
a  man  like  you  should  possess  such  a  diamond.  He  will  inform  against 
you.  You  will  have  to  find  the  Abbe  Busoni ;  and  abides  who  give  dia- 
monds worth  two  thousand  louis  are  rare.  Justice  would  seize  it,  and 
put  you  in  prison ;  if  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  months  you  are  set  at 
liberty,  the  ring  will  be  lost,  or  a  false  stone,  worth  three  francs,  will  be 
given  you,  instead  of  a  diamond  worth  fifty  thousand  or  perhaps  fifty- 
five  thousand  francs,  by  Avhich,  you  must  allow,  one  runs  considerable 
risk  in  purchasing.' 

"  Caderousse  and  his  wife  looked  eagerly  at  each  other. 

" '  No,'  said  Caderousse, '  we  are  not  rich  enough  to  lose  five  thousand 
francs.' 

"  '  As  you  please,  my  dear  sir,'  said  the  jeweler ;  '  I  had,  however,  as 
you  see,  broiight  you  the  money  in  bright  coin.'  And  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  handful  of  gold,  which  he  made  to  sparkle  in  the  dazzled  eyes 
of  the  inn-keeper,  and  in  the  other  hand  he  held  a  packet  of  bank-notes. 

"  There  was  evidently  a  severe  struggle  in  the  mind  of  Caderousse ; 
it  was  evident  that  the  small  shagreen  case,  which  he  turned  and  i-e-turned 
in  his  hand,  did  not  seem  to  him  commensui'ate  in  value  to  the  enormous 
sum  which  fascinated  his  gaze.     He  turned  toward  his  wife. 

"  '  What  do  you  think  of  this  ? '  he  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

"'Let  him  have  it  —  let  him  have  it,'  she  said.  'If  he  retm'ns  to 
Beaucaire  without  the  diamond,  he  will  inform  against  us ;  and,  as  he 
says,  who  knows  if  we  shall  ever  again  see  the  Abbe  Busoni '? — in  all 
probability  we  shall  never  see  him.' 

"  '  Well,  then,  so  I  will ! '  said  Caderousse ;  '  so  you  may  have  the  dia- 
mond for  forty-five  thousand  francs.  But  my  wife  wants  a  gold  chain, 
and  I  want  a  pair  of  silver  buckles.' 

"  The  jeweler  drew  from  his  pocket  a  long  flat  liox,  which  contained 
several  samples  of  the  articles  demanded.  '  Here,'  he  said,  '  I  am  very 
plain  in  my  dealings  —  take  your  choice.' 

"The  woman  selected  a  gold  chain  worth  about  five  louis,  and  the 
husband  a  pair  of  buckles  worth,  perhaps,  fifteen  francs. 
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"  '  I  liojn'  you  will  not  complain  now  i"  said  thr  jeweler. 

"'The  abbe  told  me  it  was  \voi-11i  fitly  thousand  francs,' imittered 
Caderousse. 

"' Tome,  come — give  it  to  me!  What  a  strange  fellow  you  are?' 
said  the  jeweler,  taking  the  diamond  from  liis  hand.  'I  give  you  forty- 
five  thousand  francs, —  that  is,  two  thousand  tive  hundred  livres  of 
income, —  a  fortune  such  as  I  wish  I  had  myself,  and  you  are  not  satis- 
fied ! ' 

"  '  And  the  five-and-forty  thousand  francs,'  inquired  Cadei'ousse  in  a 
hoarse  voice,  '  wliere  are  they  ?     Come  —  let  us  see  tliem  ! ' 

"'Here  they  are,' replied  the  jeweler ;  and  he  count<'(l  out  ujion  the 
table  fifteen  thousand  francs  in  gold,  and  thirty  thousand  francs  in 
bank-notes. 

"  '  Wait  whilst  I  light  the  lamp,'  said  La  Oarconte ;  '  it  is  growing- 
dark,  and  there  may  be  some  mistake.'  In  fact,  the  night  had  come  on 
during  this  conversation,  and  with  the  night  the  storm  which  had  been 
threatening  for  the  last  half-hour.  The  thunder  was  heai'd  growling  in 
the  distance ;  but  neither  the  jeweler  nor  Caderousse  nor  La  Carconte 
seemed  to  heed  it,  absorbed  as  they  were  all  three  with  the  demon  of 
gain.  I  myself  felt  a  strange  kind  of  fascination  at  the  sight  of  all  this 
gold  and  all  these  bank-notes  ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  in  a  dream ; 
and,  as  it  always  happens  in  a  dream,  I  felt  myself  riveted  to  the  spot. 
Caderousse  counted  and  again  counted  the  gold  and  the  notes ;  then 
handed  them  to  his  Avife,  Avho  counted  and  coimted  them  again  in  her 
tm-n.  During  this  time,  the  jeweler  made  the  diamond  play  and  sparkle 
beneath  the  ray  of  the  lamp,  and  the  gem  threw  out  jets  of  light  which 
made  him  unmindful  of  those  whirh  — precursors  of  the  storm  —  began 
to  play  in  at  the  windows. 

"  '  Well,'  inquired  the  jeweler,  '  is  the  cash  all  right ! ' 

"'Yes,'  said  Caderousse.  'Give  me  the  pocket-book.  La  Carconte, 
and  find  a  l>ag  somewhere.' 

"  La  Carconte  went  to  a  cupboard,  and  returned  with  an  old  leathern 
pocket-book,  from  which  she  took  some  greasy  letters,  and  put  in  their 
place  the  bank-notes,  and  a  bag,  in  which  were  at  the  moment  two  or 
three  crowns'  of  six  livres  each,  and  which,  in  all  proltability,  formed 
the  entu-e  f<.)rtune  of  the  miseraljle  couple. 

" '  There,'  said  Calderousse ;  '  and  now,  although  yoii  have  -wTouged 
us  of  perhaps  ten  thousand  francs,  will  you  liave  your  supper  with  us  ! 
I  invite  you  with  good-will.' 

"'Thank  you,' replied  the  jeweler;  'it  nmst  be  getting  late,  and  I 
must  return  to  Beaucaire  —  my  wife  will  be  getting  uneasy.'  He  drew 
out  his  watch,  and  exclaimed,  '  Morhlcu  !  nearly  nine  o'clock  !  —  why,  I 
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slmll  not  get  back  to  Boaueairc  l)ei'oi-<'  midnight!  (rood-niglit,  my 
friends.  If  the  Abbe  Bnsoni  slumld  liy  any  accident  retiii-u,  think  of 
me.' 

"'In  another  week  yon  will  liave  left  Beaucaire,' icmarked  (,'ade- 
roiisse,  '  for  the  fair  finishes  in  a  few  days.' 

"'True;  but  that  is  no  consequence.  Write  to  mc  at  Paris,  to  M. 
Joannes,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  Stone  Gallery,  No.  4.") :  I  will  make  tlic 
journey  on  purpose  to  see  him,  if  it  is  worth  while.' 

"At  this  moment  there  was  a  tremendous  clap  of  thunder,  accom- 
panied by  a  flash  of  lightning  so  vivid  that  it  quite  eclipsed  Ihc  light  of 
the  lani]). 

"  '  Oh,  dear  ! '  exclaimed  Caderousse.  '  You  cannot  tiiiuk  of  going  out 
in  such  weather  as  this.' 

"  'Oh,  I  am  not  afraid  of  thunder  ! '  said  the  jeweler. 

"  'And  then  there  are  rob1)ers,'  said  La  Carconte.  'The  road  is  never 
very  safe  during  fair-time.' 

"  '  Oil !  as  to  the  robbers,'  said  Joannes, '  here  is  something  for  them.' 
And  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  jiair  of  small  jiistols,  loaded  to  the  muzzle. 
'  Here,'  said  he,  '  are  dogs  who  bark  and  bite  at  the  same  time :  they  are 
for  the  two  first  who  shall  have  a  longing  for  your  diamond,  Daddy 
Caderousse.' 

"Caderousse  and  his  wife  again  interchanged  a  meaning  look.  It 
seemed  as  though  they  were  both  insi)ired  at  the  same  time  with  some 
horrible  thought.     '  Well,  then,  a  good  joui'uey  to  you,'  said  Caderousse. 

"  '  Thank  ye,'  replied  the  jeweler.  He  then  took  his  cane,  which  he 
had  placed  against  an  old  cui^board,  and  went  out.  At  the  moment 
when  he  opened  the  door,  such  a  gust  of  wind  came  in  that  the  lamji 
was  nearly  extinguished.  '  Oh  ! '  said  he, '  this  is  very  niee  weather ;  and 
two  leagues  to  go  in  such  a  storm  ! ' 

"  '  Remain,'  said  Caderousse.     '  You  can  sleep  here.' 

"'Y'^es;  do  stay,'  added  La  Carconte,  in  a  tremulous  voice;  'we  will 
take  evei-y  care  of  you.' 

"  'No ;  I  miist  sleep  at  Beaucaire.  Ho,  once  more,  good-night ."  Cade- 
rousse followed  him  slowly  to  the  threshold.  '  I  can  neither  see  heaven 
nor  earth!'  said  the  jeweler,  who  was  outside  the  door.  'Do  I  turn  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left  hand  ? ' 

"  '  To  the  right,'  said  Caderousse.  '  You  cann(  )t  go  wrong  —  the  r(jad 
is  bordered  by  trees  on  both  sides.' 

"'Good — aU  right!'  said  a  voice  almost  lost  in  the  distance. 

"  '  Close  the  door,'  said  La  Carconte  ;  '  I  do  not  like  open  doors  when 
it  thunders.' 

"'Particularly  when  there  is  money  hi  the  house,  eh?'  answered 
Caderousse,  double-locking  the  door. 
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"Hor-amo  into  the  I'oom,  went  to  the  ('upl)oar(l,  took  ont  ihe  l)a<;  aii<l 
pocket-book,  ami  both  began,  for  the  thml  time,  to  connl  tlicir  goM  and 
bank-notes.  I  never  saw  sm-li  an  cxiii-cssion  of  cnpiiUly  as  1lic  flicki'i- 
ing  lamp  revealed  in  the  two  coimtcnanees.  The  woman,  especially, 
was  hideous;  the  feverish  tremulousness  she  usually  had  was  redoubled; 


her  eountenanee  had  become  livid,  and  her  eyes  resemlili'<l  burning 
coals. 

"  '  Why,'  she  inquired  in  ti  houivse  voice,  '  did  you  invite  him  to  slee^j 
here  to-night ! ' 

"  '  ^Vliy,'  said  ( 'aderousse,  with  a  shudder ;  '  why,  that  he  might  not 
hav(?  the  ti'ouble  of  returning  to  Beancaire.' 
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"  'Ah  !'  responded  the  woman,  with  an  expression  impossible  to  ren- 
der, '  I  thought  it  was  for  something  else.' 

"'Woman,  woman — why  do  yon  have  such  ideas?'  eried  Cade- 
rousse;  or,  if  you  have  them,  why  don't  you  keep  them  to  vourself  f 

f 


" '  Well,'  said  La  Carconte,  after  a  moment's  pause,  '  you  are  not  a 
man !' 

What  do  you  mean?'  added  Caderousse. 

If  you  had  been  a  man,  you  would  not  have  let  him  go  from  here.' 


" '  Woman 


I ' 


"  '  (_)r  else  he  should  not  have  reached  Beaucau'e.' 
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"  '  Woman  ! ' 

"'Tlio  roail  takes  a  turn  —  lie  is  obliged  to  follow  it  —  whilst  along- 
side of  the  canal  there  is  a  shorter  road.' 

" '  Woman !  —  you  offend  Go(  I !     There  !  —  listen ! ' 

"  And  at  this  moment  there  was  heard  a  tremendous  peal  of  thunder, 
whilst  the  liviil  lightning  illumined  the  room  ;  and  the  thunder,  tiien 
rolling  away  to  a  distance,  seemed  as  though  it  left  the  cursed  abode 
lingeringly.     'Mercy!'  said  Caderousse,  crossing  himself. 

"  At  the  same  moment,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  silence  so  full  of  ter- 
ror which  usually  follows  claps  of  thunder,  they  heard  a  knocking  at 
the  door.  Caderousse  and  his  wife  started  and  looked  aghast  at  each 
other. 

"  'Who's  there?'  cried  Caderousse,  rising,  and  drawdng  up  in  a  heap 
the  gold  and  notes  scattered  over  the  table,  and  which  he  covered  with 
his  two  hands. 

"  '  It  is  I,'  shouted  a  voice. 

"  '  And  who  are  you  I ' 

"  '  Wliy,  Joannes  the  jeweler.' 

"  '  Well,  and  you  said  I  offended  God,'  said  La  Careonte,  with  a  hor- 
rid smile.  '  Why,  it  is  God  who  sends  him  back  again.'  ( *aderousse 
fell  back,  pale  and  breathless,  in  his  chair. 

"  La  Careonte,  on  the  contrary,  rose,  and  going  witli  a  firm  step 
toward  the  door,  opened  it,  saying,  as  she  did  so : 

" '  Come  in,  dear  M.  Joannes.' 

" '  Mafoi .''  said  the  jeweler,  di'enched  with  rain, '  it  seems  as  if  I  was 
not  to  return  to  Beaucaire  to-night.  The  shortest  follies  are  best,  my 
dear  Caderousse.  You  offered  me  hospitality,  and  I  accept  it;  and  have 
returned  to  sleep  beneath  your  friendly  roof.' 

"  Caderousse  stammered  out  some  woi'ds,  whilst  lie  wiped  away  the 
damp  that  started  to  his  brow.  La  Careonte  double-locked  the  door 
behind  the  jeweler." 


CHAPTER  XLY 


THE    RAIN    OF    BLOOD 


S  tho  jewelpi-  returned  to  the  ajiartmeiit,  lie  oast  around  him 
a  serutiiiizing  glance  —  hut  there  was  nothing  to  excite  sus- 
picion, if  it  existed  not,  or  to  confii-m  it,  if  ah-eady  awakened. 
"  Caderousse's  hands  still  gi'asi)ed  his  gold  and  bank-notes, 
and  La,  Oarconte  called  up  her  sweetest  smiles  for  then-  guest. 

"'Heyday!'  said  the  jeweler,  'you  seem  to  have  had  some  fears 
respecting  the  accuracy  of  your  money,  l)y  counting  it  over  directly 
I  was  gone.' 

"  '  No,  no,'  answered  Caderoiisse,  but  the  cii'cumstances  by  which  we 
have  become  possessed  of  it  are  so  imexpected,  that  we  cannot  credit 
our  good  fortune,  and  without  having  the  actual  proof  of  our  riches 
before  our  eyes,  we  fancy  the  whole  affair  is  a  dream.' 

"The  jeweler  smiled.  'Have  you  any  other  giiests  in  yoi;r  house!' 
inquired  he. 

'"Nobody  but  ourselves,'  replied  Caderousse;  'the  fact  is,  we  do  not 
lodge  travelers — indeed  oui-  auljei'ge  is  so  near  to  the  town,  that  nobody 
would  think  of  stopping  here.' 

"  '  Then  I  am  afraid  I  shall  very  much  inconvenience  you ! ' 

" '  Oh,  dear  me,  no !  —  indeed,  good  sir,  you  will  not,'  said  La  Car- 
conte,  in  her  most  gi-acious  manner. 

"  '  But  where  will  you  manage  to  stow  me  ? ' 

"  '  In  the  chamber  overhead.' 

"  '  Surely  that  is  where  you  youi'selves  sleep  ?' 

"  'Never  mind  that ;  we  have  a  second  bed  in  the  adjoining  room.' 

"  Caderousse  stared  at  his  wife  with  much  astonishment. 

"  The  jeweler,  meanwhile,  was  humming  a  song  as  he  stood  warming 
himself  by  the  blaze  of  a  fagot  kindled  by  the  attentive  Carconte,  to  dry 
the  wet  garments  of  her  guest ;  and  this  done,  she  spread  a  napkin  at 
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the  end  of  the  table,  and  placed  on  it  the  slender  remains  of  tluMi- 
dinner,  to  which  she  addi'd  tliree  or  four  fresh-laid  eggs.  Caderousso 
had  replaced  once  more  the  hank-notes  in  the  pocket-book,  the  gold  into 
tlic  ])ag,  and  the  wliolc  in  tlic  (■iiplH)ai(l ;  lie  then  commenced  ]i;iciiig 
the  room  with  a  pensive  and  gloomy  air,  glancing  from  time  to  tinn;  at 
the  jeweler,  who  stood  steaming  before  the  fire,  and  who,  as  he  l)ecame 
dry  on  one  side,  turned  arouml  to  dry  the  other. 

"'Now,  then,  my  dear  sir,'  saiil  La  Carconte,  as  she  placed  a  bottler 
of  wine  on  the  table,  '  supper  is  ready  whenever  you  are  inclinetl  to 
partake  of  it.' 

"  '  But  youf '  asked  Joannes. 

" '  I   shall  not  take  any  suppi^i-  to-night,'  said   Caderousse. 

"  'We  dined  so  very  late,' hastily  interposed  La  ('arcoute. 

" '  Then  it  seems  I  am  to  eat  alone,'  remarked  the  jeweler. 

" '  Oh,  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  waiting  upon  yon,'  answered  La 
Carconte,  with  an  eagei-  attention  she  was  not  accustomed  to  manifest 
even  to  guests  who  paid  for  what  they  took. 

"  From  one  minute  to  another,  Caderousse  darted  on  his  wife  glances, 
rapid  as  lightinng.     The  st<n'm  still  continued. 

"  '  There  !  there  ! '  said  La  Carconte,  '  do  you  hear  that  I  Uixni  my 
word,  you  did  well  to  return  hither.' 

"' Nevertheless,' replied  the  jeweler,  'if  by  the  time  I  have  finished 
my  supper  the  tempest  has  at  all  abated,  1  shall  start  again.' 

"'Oh,'  said  Caderousse,  shaking  his  head,  'it  is  the  mist  red,  and  that 
will  be  sure  to  last  till  to-morrow  morning.'    He  then  sighed  heavily. 

"  '  Well,'  said  the  jeweler,  as  he  jilaced  himself  at  taV)le,  '  so  much  the 
worse  for  those  who  are  out  in  it.' 

"'Ah! 'chimed  in  La  Carconte,  'they  will  have  a  wretched  night 
of  it.' 

"  The  jeweler  commenced  eating  his  supper,  and  the  woman,  who 
was  ordinarily  so  querulous  and  indifferent,  was  transformed  into  the 
most  smiling  and  attentive  hostess.  Had  the  jeweler  been  previously 
acquainted  with  her,  so  sudden  an  alteration  would  have  greatly  aston- 
ished him,  and  certaiidy  aroused  suspicions.  I'aderousse,  meanwhile, 
continued  in  silence  to  pace  the  room,  sedulously  avoiding  the  sight  of 
his  guest ;  but  as  soon  as  the  stranger  had  completed  his  repast,  the 
agitated  aubergiste  went  eagerly  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 

" '  The  storm  seems  over,'  said  he. 

"  But,  as  if  to  contradict  his  statement,  at  that  instant  a  violent  i-lap 
of  thunder  seemed  to  shake  the  house  to  its  very  foundation,  while  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind,  mingled  with  rain,  extinguished  the  lamp  ht-  held 
in  his  hand. 
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"  Caderousse  shut  the  <l()or,  while  La  Cai-eonte  lighted  a  caudle  by  the 
smoldering  ashes. 

"  '  You  must  be  tired,'  said  she  to  the  jeweler ;  '  I  have  spread  a  pair 
of  sheets  on  your  bed,  so  you  havenotliiug  to  do  but  to  sleep  as  soundly 
as  I  wish  you  may.' 

"Joannes  remained  a  shoi't  time  Hstening  whether  the  storm  seemed 
to  abate  in  its  fury,  but  when  he  had  assured  himself  that  the  ^^olenee 
of  the  rain  and  thunder  increased,  he  bade  his  host  good-night,  and 
mounted  the  stairs. 

"  As  he  passed  over  my  head,  I  heard  the  flooring  creak  beneath  his 
tread.  The  quick,  eager  glance  of  La  Carconte  followed  him  as  he 
ascended  the  staircase,  while  Caderousse,  on  the  contrary,  turned  his 
back,  and  seemed  most  anxiously  to  avoid  even  glancing  at  him. 

"  All  these  particulars  did  not  strike  me  at  the  time  as  they  have  since 
done;  in  fact,  all  that  had  happened  (with  the  exception  of  the  story 
of  the  diamond,  which  certainly  did  wear  an  air  of  improbability) 
appeared  natural  enough ;  but,  worn  out  as  I  was  with  fatigue,  and  pur- 
posing to  i^roceed  onward  directly  the  tempest  abated,  I  determined  to 
take  a  few  hours'  sleep. 

"Overhead  I  could  accurately  distinguish  every  movement  of  the 
jeweler,  who,  aftei'  making  the  best  arrangements  in  his  power  for  pass- 
ing a  comfortable  night,  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and  I  could  hear  it 
creak  bejieath  his  weight. 

"  Insensibly  my  eyelids  gi-ew  heavy,  and  having  no  suspicion  of  any- 
thing wrong,  I  sought  not  to  shake  off  the  sleepy  feeling.  For  the  last 
time  I  looked  in  uison  the  room  where  Caderousse  and  his  wife  were 
sitting ;  the  former  was  seated  upon  one  of  those  low  wooden  stools 
which  in  country  ]  daces  are  frequently  used  instead  of  chaii's;  his  l)ack 
lieing  turned  toward  me,  prevented  me  from  seeing  the  expression  of 
his  coimtenance  —  neither  should  I  have  been  able  to  do  so  had  he 
IteBU  placed  differently,  as  his  head  was  Isuried  between  his  two  hands. 
La  Carconte  gazed  on  him  for  some  time ;  then,  shrugging  up  her  slioul- 
ders,  she  took  her  seat  immediately  opposite  to  him. 

"  At  this  moment  the  expiring  embers  caught  a  piece  of  wood  that  lay 
near,  and  a  laight  gleam  was  thrown  on  the  scene  an<l  the  actors  in  it. 
La  Carconte  still  kept  her  eyes  iixed  on  her  husband,  but  as  he  made  no 
sign  of  changing  his  position,  she  extended  her  hard,  bony  hand,  and 
touched  him  on  tlie  forehead. 

"  Caderousse  shuddered.  The  woman's  lijis  seemed  to  move,  as  though 
she  were  talking ;  but  whether  she  merely  spoke  in  an  undertone,  or 
that  my  senses  were  diilliMl  by  sleep,  I  did  not  catch  a  word  she  uttered. 
There  was  a  mist  before  my  eyes,  and  that  di'eamy  feeling  which  pre- 
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cedes  sleep.  At  last  my  eyes  closed,  aud  I  lost  all  consciousness.  I 
was  in  this  unconscious  state  when  I  was  aroused  by  the  I'oport  of  a 
pistol,  followed  by  a  fearful  cry.  Tottering-  footsteps  resounded  across 
the  chamber  above  me,  and  the  next  instant  a  dull,  heavy  weight  seemed 
to  fall  powerless  on  the  stairc^ase.  I  had  not  yet  fully  recovered  my 
recollection,  when  again  I  heard  groans,  mingled  with  half-stifled  cries, 
as  if  from  persons  engaged  in  a  deadly  struggle.  A  final  cry  ending  in 
groans  roused  me  from  my  lethargy.  Hastily  raising  myself  on  one 
arm,  I  opened  my  eyes,  but  sa.w  nothing  in  the  dark,  and  I'aised  my 
hand  to  my  forehead,  on  which  there  seemed  to  be  ch'opping  through  the 
ceiling,  a  warm  abundant  rain. 

"  To  the  noise  had  succeeded  the  most  perfect  sile;ice  —  unbi'oken, 
save  by  the  footsteps  of  a  man  walking  alwut  in  the  chamber  above. 
The  man  proceeded  to  the  lower  apartment,  and  went  toward  the  fire  to 
light  a  candle. 

"  It  was  Caderousse  —  his  face  pale,  his  shirt  bloody.  Having  obtained 
the  light,  he  hurried  upstairs  again,  and  once  more  I  heard  his  rapid 
aud  uneasy  step  in  the  chamber  above. 

"  Ere  long  he  came  below,  holding  in  his  hand  the  small  shagreen 
case,  which  he  opened,  to  assure  himseh  it  contained  the  diamond, — 
seemed  to  hesitate  as  to  which  pocket  he  should  put  it  in,  then,  as  if 
dissatisfied  with  the  security  of  either  pocket,  he  deposited  it  in  his  red 
handkerchief,  which  he  carefully  rolled  round  his  head. 

"  After  this  he  took  from  his  cupl)oard  the  1)ank-notes  and  g(jld  he 
had  put  there,  thrust  the  one  into  the  pocket  of  his  trousers,  and  the 
other  into  that  of  his  waistcoat,  hastily  tied  up  a  small  bundle  of  linen, 
aud  rushing  toward  the  door,  disapi^eared  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

"  Then  all  became  clear  and  manifest  to  me ;  and  I  reproached  myself 
with  what  had  happened,  as  though  I  myself  had  done  the  guilty  deed. 
I  fancied  that  I  still  heai'd  t'aijit  moans,  and  imagining  that  the  unfort- 
i;nate  jeweler  might  not  l)e  (piite  dead,  I  determined  to  go  to  his  relief, 
by  way  of  atoning  in  some  slight  degree,  not  for  the  crime  I  ha<l  com- 
mitted, but  for  that  which  I  had  not  endeavored  to  prevent;  for  this 
purpose  I  ai^plied  all  the  strength  I  possessed  to  force  an  entrance  from 
the  cramped '  spot  in  which  I  lay  to  the  adjoining  room ;  the  liadly 
jointed  planks  yielded,  and  I  found  myself  in  the  house.  Hastily  snatch- 
ing up  the  lighted  candle,  I  hui'ried  to  the  staircase  ;  toward  the  middle 
of  it  I  stumbled  over  a  corpse  lying  (piite  across  the  stairs.  It  was  that 
of  La  Carconte.  The  pistol  I  had  heard  had  lieen  discharged  at  her, 
whose  throat  the  ball  had  traversed,  leaving  a  doulile  wound  from 
which,  as  well  as  the  mouth,  the  blood  was  welling.  She  was  dead.  I 
strode  past  her,  and  ascended  to  the  sleeiiing-chamber,  which  presented 
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an  appearance  of  the  wildest  dlsoi-der.  The  furiiitui<'  had  been  knocked 
over,  and  the  sheets,  to  which  the  unfortunate  jeweler  had  clung,  were 
dragged  across  the  room  :  the  murdered  man  lay  on  the  ground,  his 
liead  leaning  against  the  wall,  weltering  in  a  gory  stream,  i)Oun-d  forth 
from  three  large  wounds  in  his  breast;  there  was  a  fom*th  gash,  in 
which  a  large  table-knife  was  still  sticking. 

"  I  stumbled  over  the  second  pistol,  which  had  not  gone  off,  probably 
from  the  powder  being  wet.  I  approached  the  jeweler,  who  was  not 
quite  dead,  and  at  the  sound  of  my  footsteps,  causing,  as  they  did,  the 
creaking  of  the  floor,  he  opened  his  eyes,  fixed  them  on  me  with  an 
auxioTis  and  incpiiring  gaze,  moved  his  lips  as  though  trying  to  speak, 
and  then  expired. 

"  This  ap])alling  sight  almost  bereft  me  of  my  senses,  and  finding  that 
I  could  no  longer  be  of  ser^'ice,  my  only  desire  was  to  fly.  I  rushed 
toward  the  staircase,  clasping  my  temples  with  both  hands,  and  uttering 
cries  of  horror. 

"Upon  reaching  the  room  below,  I  found  five  or  six  custom-house 
officers,  accompanied  by  an  armed  ti-oop  of  soldiery,  who  immediately 
seized  me,  ere,  indeed,  I  had  siitficiently  collected  my  ideas  to  offer  any 
resistance ;  in  truth,  my  senses  seemed  to  have  wholly  forsaken  me,  and 
when  I  strove  to  speak,  a  few  inarticulate  sounds  alone  escaped  my  lips. 

"  As  I  noticed  the  significant  manner  in  which  the  whole  party  pointed 
to  my  1  )lood-stained  garments,  I  involuntarily  surveyed  myself,  and  then 
I  discovered  that  the  thick  wai'm  drops  that  had  so  bedewed  me  as  I 
lay  beneath  the  staircase  must  have  been  the  l)lood  of  La  Carconte. 
Paralyzed  with  horror,  I  could  barely  indicate  by  a  movement  of  my 
hand  the  spot  where  I  had  concealed  myself. 

"  '  What  does  he  mean  ? '  asked  a  gendai-me. 

"  One  of  the  douaniers  went  to  the  place  I  directed. 

" '  He  means,'  replied  the  man  upon  his  return,  '  that  he  effected  his 
entrance  by  means  of  this  hole,'  showing  the  place  where  I  had  broken 
my  way  through  the  j^lanks  into  the  house. 

"  Then,  and  not  before,  the  true  natvu-c  of  my  situation  flashed  on 
me,  and  I  saw  that  I  was  considered  the  guilty  author  of  all  that  had 
occurred.  With  this  frightful  conviction  of  my  danger,  I  recovered  force 
and  energy  enough  to  free  myself  from  the  hands  of  those  who  held  me, 
while  I  managed  to  stammer  forth : 

"  '  I  did  not  do  it !     Indeed,  indeed  I  did  not ! ' 

"  A  couple  of  gendarmes  held  the  muzzles  of  theii-  carbines  against 
my  breast. 

"  '  Stir  but  a  step,'  said  they,  '  and  you  are  a  dead  man ! ' 

"  '  Wliy  should  you  threaten  me  with  death,'  cried  I,  '  when  I  have 
already  declared  my  innocence  ? ' 
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"  '  Tush,  tush  ! '  cried  the  men, '  keep  your  innocent  stories  to  tell  to  the 
judge  at  Nimes.  Meanwhile,  come  along  with  us,  and  the  l)est  ad\n('e 
we  can  give  you  is  to  do  so  unresistingly.' 

" Alas !  resistance  was  fai'  from  my  thoughts.  1  was  utterly  over- 
powered by  surprise  and  terror;  and  without  a  word  I  suffered  myself 
to  be  handcutt'ed  and  tied  to  a  horse's  tail,  in  which  disgraceful  plight  1 
arrived  at  Nimes. 

"  It  seems  I  had  been  tracked  by  a  douanier,  who  had  lost  sight  of  me 
near  the  auberge ;  feeling  assui'ed  that  I  intended  to  pass  the  uiglit 
there,  he  had  returned  to  summon  his  comrades,  who  just  arrived  in 
time  to  hear  the  report  of  the  pistol,  and  to  take  me  in  the  midst  of  such 
circumstantial  proofs  of  my  guilt  as  rendered  all  hoi)es  of  proving  my 
innocence  utterly  at  an  end.  One  only  chance  was  left  me,  that  of 
beseeching  the  magistrate  before  whom  I  was  taken  to  cause  every 
inquiry  to  be  made  for  an  individual  named  the  Abbe  Busoni,  who  had 
stopped  at  the  auberge  of  the  Pont  du  (lard  on  the  morning  previous  to 
the  murder. 

"  If  Caderousse  had  invented  the  story  relative  to  the  diamond,  and 
there  existed  no  such  person  as  the  Abbe  Biisoni,  then,  indeed,  I  was 
lost  past  redemption,  unless  Caderousse  himself  was  apprehended  and 
confessed  the  truth. 

"  Two  months  passed  away ;  while  I  must  do  the  magistrate  justice 
by  declaring  he  used  every  means  to  olitain  information  of  the  i^erson  I 
declared  could  exculpate  me  if  he  would.  Caderousse  had  not  been 
captured,  and  I  lost  all  hope.  My  trial  was  to  come  on  at  the  approach- 
ing sessions,  when,  on  the  8th  of  September, — that  is  to  say,  precisely 
three  months  and  five  days  after  the  event, — the  Abbe  Busoni,  whom  I 
never  ventured  to  believe  I  should  see,  presented  himself  at  the  prison, 
saying  he  imderstood  one  of  the  prisoners  wished  to  speak  to  him ;  he 
added  that  he  had  learned  this  at  Marseilles,  and  hastened  to  comply 
with  my  desire. 

"  You  may  easily  imagine  with  what  eagerness  I  welcomed  him,  an<l 
how  miimtely  I  related  the  whole  of  what  I  had  seen  ami  heard.  I  felt 
some  nervousness  as  I  entered  upon  the  history  of  the  diamond ;  Ijut, 
to  my  astonishment,  he  confii-med  it,  and  to  my  equal  surprise,  he 
seemed  to  place  entire  belief  in  all  I  stated. 

"  And  then  it  was  that,  won  l)y  his  mild  charity,  perceiving  him 
acquainted  with  all  the  haljits  and  customs  of  my  own  country,  and 
considering  also  that  pardon  for  the  only  crime  of  which  I  was  really 
guilty  might  come  with  a  doulile  power  from  lips  so  benevolent  and 
kind,  I  besought  him  to  receive  my  confession,  luider  the  seal  of  which 
I  recounted  the  affair  of  Auteuil,  in  all  its  details.  That  which  I  had 
done  by  the  impulse  of  my  best  feelings  produced  the  same  effect  as 
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though  it  had  been  the  I'e.sult  of  calculation.  My  voluntary  confession 
of  the  assassiniition  at  Auteuil  proved  to  liim  that  I  had  not  committed 
that  with  which  I  stood  accu8e<l.  When  he  (luitteil  me,  he  l)ade  me  ])e 
of  good  courage,  and  rely  upon  his  doing  all  in  his  power  to  con^dnce 
my  judges  of  my  innocence. 

"  I  had  speedy  proofs  that  the  abbe  was  engaged  in  my  behalf,  f(jr  the 
rigors  of  my  im]irisonment  were  alleviated,  and  I  was  told  that  my  trial 
was  to  be  postponed  to  the  assizes  following  those  now  being  held. 

"In  the  interim  it  ]tleased  Providence  to  cause  the  apprehension  of 
Cadei'ouss*^,  who  was  discovered  in  some  distant  country,  and  lirought 
back  to  France,  Avhere  he  made  a  full  confession,  throwing  all  the  sug- 
gestion and  premeditation  on  his  wife.  The  wretched  man  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  galleys  for  life,  and  I  was  immediately  set  at  liberty.'' 

"  And  then  it  was,  I  presume,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "  that  you  came  to 
me  as  the  l)earer  of  a  letter  from  the  Abbe  Busoni  ? " 

"  It  was,  your  excelleucy ;  the  benevolent  abbe  took  an  evident  interest 
in  aU  that  concerned  me. 

" '  Your  mode  of  life  as  a  smuggler,'  said  he  to  me  one  day,  '  will  lie 
the  I'uiu  of  you ;  when  you  get  out  of  prison,  (h-op  it.' 

" '  But  how,'  inquired  I,  '  am  I  to  maintain  myself  and  my  poor 
sister  ? ' 

"  'A  person  whose  confessor  I  am,'  replied  he,  '  and  who  entertains  a 
high  regard  for  me,  applied  to  me  a  short  time  since  to  procure  him  a 
confidential  servant.  Would  y(m  like  such  a  post?  If  so,  I  will  give 
you  a  letter  of  introduction.' 

"  '  With  thankfulness,'  I  exclaimed. 

"  '  One  thing  you  must  do, —  swear  solemnly  that  I  shall  never  have 
reason  to  repent  my  recommendation.' 

"  I  extended  my  hand,  and  was  about  to  pledge  myself  by  any  prom- 
ise he  would  dictate,  but  he  stopped  me. 

"  '  It  is  unnecessary,'  said  he  ;  'I  know  and  admire  the  Corsicaus ! 
Here,  take  this,'  continued  he,  after  rapidly  Avi'itiug  a  few  lines  I  brought 
to  your  excellency,  and  upon  receij^t  of  which  you  deigned  to  receive 
me  into  your  service.  And  now  I  venture  most  respectfully  to  ask 
whether  your  excelleucy  has  ever  had  cause  to  repent  having  done  so  ? " 

"  On  the  contrary,  Bertuccio,  you  are  an  excellent  servant,  but  you 
do  not  place  sufficient  confidence  in  me." 

"  Indeed,  your  excellency,  I  know  not  what  you  mean  !  " 

"  Simply  this  :  how  comes  it,  that  liaA-ing  l»oth  a  sister  and  an  adopted 
son,  you  have  never  spoken  to  me  of  either  f " 

"  Alas !  I  have  stiU  to  recount  the  most  distressing  period  of  my  life. 
Anxious  as  you  may  suppose  I  was  to  behold  and  comfort  my  dear  sister, 
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I  lost  no  time  iu  hastening  to  Corsif-a,  Imt  when  I  iurivcd  at  Rogliano  I 
found  a  house  of  mourning',  the  (•ons('(iuences  of  a  seeue  so  horrible  that 
the  neighbors  reiueml)er  it  to  this  ilay.  By  my  advice,  my  \)00y  sister 
had  refused  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  Benedetto,  v.lio  was  con- 


.->  ^^^^'^x^ 


tinually  tormenting  her  for  all  the  money  in  the  house.  One  morning 
he  threatened  her,  and  disappeared  throughout  the  whole  of  the  day, 
leaving  Assunta,  who  loved  him  as  if  he  were  her  own  child,  to  weep  over 
his  absence.     Evening  came,  and  still  she  watched  for  his  I'eturn. 

"  As  the  eleventh  hour  struck,  he  entered  with  two  of  the  companions 
of  his  follies.     As  poor  Assunta  rose  to  clasp  her  truant  in  her  anns, 
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she  was  seized  upon  by  the  three  rutTfiaus,  while  uiiiiatuml  Benedetto 
exclaimed : 

"  '  Let  us  give  her  a  taste  of  the  torture ;  that  will  make  her  liiiil  li<-i- 
tongue.' 

"It  happened  that  oui-  neighbor  Wasilio  was  at  Bastia,  leaving  no 
person  in  his  house  but  his  wife ;  no  human  creature  except  she  could 
hear  or  see  anything  that  took  place  within  our  dwelling.  Two  of  the 
l)rutal  companions  of  Benedetto  held  poor  Assimta,  who,  unable  to  con- 
ceive that  any  harm  was  intended  to  her,  smiled  in  the  face  of  those 
who  were  soon  to  lieconie  her  executioners,  while  the  third  ruffian  pro- 
ceeded to  barricade  the  doors  and  windows ;  then  returning,  the  three 
united  in  stifling  the  cries  uttered  by  the  poor  victim  at  the  sight  of 
these  alarming  preparations.  This  effected,  they  di'agged  her  toward 
the  fire,  on  which  they  forciijly  held  her  feet,  to  wring  from  her  where 
her  treasure  was  secreted.  In  the  struggle  her  clothes  caught  tire,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  let  go  their  hold  in  order  to  preserve  themselves 
from  sharing  the  same  fate.  Covered  with  flames,  Assunta  rushed 
wildly  to  the  door,  Irat  it  was  fastened;  tortured  by  the  agony  she 
endured,  the  unfortunate  suff'erei-  flew  to  the  windows,  but  they  were 
also  strongly  barricaded  ;  then  her  cries  and  shrieks  of  anguish  filled 
the  place  ;  to  these  succeeded  groans,  and  next  morning,  as  soon  as  the 
wife  of  Wasilio  could  venture  abroad,  she  caused  the  door  of  our  dwell- 
ing to  be  opened  by  the  pubHc  authorities,  when  Assunta,  although 
dreadfully  l;)urnt,  was  found  still  breathing ;  and  every  drawer  forced 
open,  and  Benedetto  never  again  appeared  at  Rogliano,  neither  have  I 
since  that  day  either  seen  or  heard  anything  concerning  him. 

"  It  was  subsequently  to  these  dreadful  events  that  I  waited  on  your 
excellency,  to  whom  it  would  have  been  folly  to  have  mentioned  Bene- 
detto, since  all  trace  of  him  seemed  entirely  lost,  or  of  my  sister,  since 
she  was  dead." 

"And  in  wliat  light  did  you  ^iew  the  tragical  occurrence  '?"  inquired 
Monte-Cristo. 

"  As  a  punishment  for  the  crime  I  had  committed,"  answered  Bertuc- 
cio.     "  Oh,  those  VUleforts  are  an  accursed  race  !  " 

"  Truly  they  are,"  mvu'mured  the  count,  in  a  tone  of  sadness. 

"  And  now,"  resumed  Bertuccio,  "  your  excellency  may,  perhaps,  be 
able  to  comprehend  that  this  place,  which  I  revisit  for  the  first  time, — 
this  garden,  the  scene  of  my  crime, —  must  have  given  rise  to  the  gloomy 
reflections  of  which  you  wished  to  know  the  cause.  At  this  instant  a 
shudder  passes  over  me  as  I  reflect  that  possibly  I  am  now  standing  on 
the  very  grave  in  which  lies  M.  de  Villefort,  by  whose  hand  the  ground 
was  dug  to  receive  the  corpse  of  his  child." 
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"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  rising  fi'om  the  bench  on  which  he 
had  been  sitting-;  "  bnt,"  added  he,  in  a  lower  tone,  "whether  tlie  j))(>- 
curear  dn  roi  Ije  «lead  or  not,  the  Abbe  Bnsoni  did  riijht  to  send  you  to 
me,  and  you  have  also  acted  extremely  proper  in  relating  to  me  the 
whole  of  your  history,  as  it  will  prevent  my  foi-ming  any  erroneous 
opinions  concerning  you  in  future.  As  for  that  Benedetto,  who  so 
grossly  belied  his  name,  have  you  never  made  any  effort  to  trace  out 
whither  he  has  gone,  or  what  has  become  of  him  ? " 

"No;  if  I  knew  where  he  was,  in  place  of  going  to  him,  I  would  tly 
as  from  a  monster.  Thank  Cxod,  I  have  never  heard  his  name  men- 
tioned by  any  person,  and  I  hope  he  is  dead." 

"  Have-  no  such  hope,"  replied  the  count,  "  the  bad  do  not  die  so.  God 
seems  to  take  them  under  his  care  to  make  them  instruments  of  his 
vengeance." 

"I  am  content  to  have  him  live,"  continued  Bertuccio,  "  so  that  he 
spares  me  the  misery  of  ever  again  beholding  him.  And  now,  M.  le 
Comte,"  added  the  steward,  bending  huniljly  forward,  "you  know  every 
secret  of  my  life  —  you  are  my  judge  on  earth,  as  the  Almighty  is  in  heav- 
en—  have  you  no  words  of  consolation  to  bestow  on  a  repentant  sinner  ? " 

"  I  can  only  say  to  you,  what  Busoni  would  say.  Villefort,  the  man 
you  killed,  merited  punishment  for  the  wi-ongs  he  had  done  you,  and,  it 
may  be,  for  other  crimes  likewise.  Benedetto,  if  still  living,  will  become 
the  instrument  of  divine  retribution  in  some  way  oi-  other,  and  then  be 
duly  piuiished  in  his  turn.  As  far  as  you  yourself  are  concerned,  I  see 
but  one  point  in  which  you  are  really  guilty.  Ask  youi-self,  wherefore, 
after  rescuing  the  infant  fi-om  its  living  grave,  you  did  not  restore  it  to 
its  mother  f     There  was  the  crime,  Bertuccio." 

"  True,  my  lord ;  there,  as  you  say,  I  acted  wickedly,  and,  moreover, 
cowardly.  My  first  duty,  directly  I  had  succeeded  in  recalling  the  babe 
to  life,  should  liave  been  to  have  restored  it  to  its  mother;  but,  in  order 
to  do  so,  I  must  have  mad<>  close  and  careful  iuquirj',  which  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  led  to  my  own  apprehension ;  atid  I  clung  to  life, 
partly  on  my  sister's  account,  and  partly  from  that  feeling  of  pride 
inborn  in  our  hearts  of  desiring  to  come  oft"  untouched  and  victorious  in 
our  vengeance.  Perhaps,  too,  the  mere  love  of  life  made  me  cling  to  life. 
And  then,  again,  I  was  not  formed  as  brave  as  my  poor  brother." 

Bertuccio  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  as  he  uttered  these  words,  while 
Monte-Cristo  fixed  on  him  a  long  and  indescril>alile  gaze.  After  a  brief 
silence,  rendered  still  mort^  solemn  by  the  time  and  place,  the  count 
said,  in  a  tone  of  melancholy  wholly  unlike  his  usual  manner: 

"  In  order  to  bring  this  conversation  to  a  befitting  termination  (as  I 
promise  you  never  again  to  revert  to  it),  I  will  repeat  to  you  some  words 
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I  have  heard  from  the  Abl»e  Busoiii  hhnseli',  and  \vhi<di  I  recommend 
you  to  treasure  up  :  that  all  earthly  ills  yield  to  two  all-potent  reme- 
dies—  time  and  silence.  And  now  leave  me;  I  would  enjoy  the  cool 
solitude  of  this  place.  What  causes  you,  as  a  princiital  in  the  tragic 
scene,  such  i»ainful  emotions,  will  be  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  a  source  of 
extreme  delight,  and  serve  but  to  enhance  the  value  of  this  dwelling. 
Trees,  Bertuccio,  please  us  Ijy  their  shade,  and  the  shade  pleases  us 
because  it  is  full  of  dreams  and  visions.  I  l)()Ught  a  ganleu,  thinking  I 
had  bought  a  mere  inclosure  with  walls  round  it,  and  nothing  more. 
I  tind  this  inclosure  a  garden  full  of  phantoms,  n(jt  specified  in  the  bill 
of  sale.  I  like  phantoms,  and  I  have  never  heard  it  said  that  so  much 
harm  had  been  done  by  the  dead  during  six  thousand  years  as  is  wrought 
by  the  living  in  one  single  day.  Retire,  Bertuccio,  and  sleep  in  peace. 
Should  your  confessor  be  less  indulgent  to  you  in  your  dying  moments 
than  you  found  the  Abbe  Busoui,  send  for  me,  if  I  am  still  on  earth, 
and  I  will  soothe  your  ears  with  words  that  shall  eifectually  calm  and 
soothe  your  parting  soiil  ere  it  goes  forth  to  that  'bourne  from  whence 
no  traveler  returns.' " 

Bertuccio  bowed  lowly  and  respectfully,  and  turned  away,  sighing 
heavily  as  he  quitted  his  patron.  When  he  had  quite  disappeared, 
Monte-Cristo  arose,  and,  taking  three  or  four  steps  onward,  he  miu"- 
mured : 

"  Here,  beneath  this  plane-tree,  must  have  been  where  the  infant's 
grave  was  dug.  There  is  the  little  door  opening  into  the  garden.  At 
this  corner  is  the  private  staircase  communicating  with  the  sleeping- 
apartment.  There  will  be  no  necessity  for  me  to  make  a  note  of  these 
Ijarticulars,  for  there,  before  my  eyes,  beneath  my  feet,  all  around  me, 
I  have  the  plan  sketched  with  all  the  li'V'ing  reality  of  truth." 

After  making  the  tour  of  the  garden  a  second  time,  the  count 
regained  the  house  and  reentered  his  carriage ;  while  Bertuccio,  who 
perceived  the  thoughtful  expression  of  his  master's  features,  took  his 
seat  beside  the  ch'iver  without  uttering  a  word.  The  carriage  proceeded 
rapidly  toward  Paris. 

That  same  evening,  upon  reaching  his  abode  in  the  Champs  Elysees, 
the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo  went  over  the  whole  building  with  the  air  of 
one  long  acquainted  with  it.  Nor,  although  preceding  the  party,  did  he 
once  mistake  one  door  for  another,  or  commit  the  smallest  error  when 
choosing  any  partic-ular  corridor  or  staircase  to  conduct  him  to  a  jjlace 
or  suite  of  rooms  he  desired  to  visit.  Ali  was  his  p)rincipal  attendant 
during  the  somewhat  late  hour  of  his  survey.  Having  given  various 
orders  to  Bertuccio  relative  to  the  improvements  and  alterations  he 
desired  to  make  in  the  house,  the  count,  drawing  out  his  watch,  said  to 
the  attentive  Nubian. 
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"It  is  half -past  eleven  o'clock;  Haydee  will  not  be  long  ere  she 
ari'ives.  Have  the  French  attendants  l)een  sumnioniMl  to  await  liei* 
coming  ?  " 

Ali  extended  liis  hands  toward  the  apartments  destined  for  the 
fair  Greek,  which  were  at  a  distance  from  the  habitaljle  part  of 
the  dwelling,  and  so  etfectiially  concealed,  by  means  of  a  tapestried 
entrance,  that  it  would  have  puzzled  the  most  cm-ious  to  have  divined 
that  beyond  that  spot  lay  hid  a  suite  of  rooms  fitted  up  with  a  rich 
magnificence  worthy  of  the  lovely  being  who  was  to  tenant  them.  Ali, 
having  pointed  to  the  apartments,  counted  three  on  the  fingers  of  his 
right  hand,  and  then,  placing  it  beneath  his  head,  shut  his  eyes,  and 
feigned  to  sleep. 

"  I  understand,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  well  acciuainted  with  Ali's  panto- 
mime ;  "  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  three  female  attendants  await  their 
new  mistress  in  her  sleeping-chamber." 

Ali,  with  consideralile  animation,  made  a  sign  in  the  affirmative. 

"The  young  lady  must  iuhmIs  be  fatigued  with  her  journey,"  con- 
tinued Monte-Cristo,  "  and  will,  no  doubt,  wish  to  retire  to  rest.  Desire 
the  French  attendants  not  to  talk,  l)ut  merely  to  pay  their  resjiectful 
duty  and  retire.  You  will  also  see  that  the  Greek  servant  holds  no  com- 
munication with  those  of  this  country." 

Ali  bowed  obediently  and  reverentially.  Just  at  that  moment 
voices  were  heard  hailing  the  concierge.  The  gate  opened,  a  cai'riage 
rolled  down  the  avenue,  and  stojiped  at  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
house.  The  count  hastily  descended,  and  presented  himself  at  the 
already  opened  carriage-door  to  assist  a  young  woman,  comi)letely 
enveloped  in  a  mantle  of  green  and  gold,  to  alight.  She  raised  the 
hand  extended  toward  her  to  her  lips,  and  kissed  it  with  a  mixtm-e  of 
love  and  respect.  Some  few  words  passed  between  them  in  that  sono- 
rous language  in  which  Homer  makes  his  gods  converse  —  with  an 
expression  of  deep  tenderness  on  her  part,  and  with  an  air  of  gravity 
on  the  pai't  of  the  count. 

Preceded  by  Ali,  who  carried  a  rose-colored  flamljeau  in  his  hand, 
the  lady,  who  was  no  other  than  the  lovely  Greek  who  had  l)een  Monte- 
Cristo's  companion  in  Italy,  was  conducted  to  her  apartments,  while 
the  count  retired  to  the  pavilion  reserved  for  himself.  In  another  hour 
every  light  in  the  house  was  extinguished,  and  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  all  its  inmates  slept. 


CHAPTER    XL VI 


UNLIMITED    CREDIT 


BOITT  two  o'clock  the  following  day  a  ealeche,  drawn  by  a 
]>air  of  magnificent  English  horses,  stopped  at  the  door  of 
Monte-Oristo,  and  a  person  dressed  in  a  blue  coat,  with  Ijut- 
tons  of  a  similar  color,  a  white  waistcoat,  over  which  was 
displayed  a  massive  gold  chain,  brown  trousers,  and  a  ([uantity  of  black 
hair  descending  so  low  over  his  eyebrows  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether 
it  were  not  artificial,  so  little  did  its  jetty  glossiness  assimilate  with  the 
deep  wrinkles  stamped  on  his  features, —  a  person,  in  a  word,  who, 
although  evidently  past  fifty,  desu'ed  to  l.)e  taken  for  not  more  than 
forty, — bent  forwai'd  from  the  carriage-door,  on  the  panels  of  which 
were  emblazoned  the  armorial  beaiings  of  a  baron,  and  directed  his 
gi'oom  to  inquire  at  the  porter's  lodge  whether  the  Count  of  Monte- 
Cristo  resided  tliere,  and  if  he  were  witlun. 

Wliile  waiting,  the  occupant  of  the  carriage  sui'veyed  the  house,  the 
garden  so  far  as  he  could  distinguish  it,  and  the  livery  of  the  servants 
who  passed  to  and  fro,  with  an  attention  so  close  as  to  be  somewhat 
impertinent.  His  glance  was  keen,  Init  evincing  rather  cunning  than 
intelligence ;  his  lips  were  straight,  and  so  thin  that,  as  they  closed,  they 
were  comj^ressed  within  the  mouth;  his  cheek-l)ones  were  broad  and 
projecting,  a  never-failing  proof  of  craftiness ;  while  the  flatness  of  his 
forehead,  and  the  enlargement^  of  the  back  of  his  skull,  which  extended 
beyond  his  large  and  ^T^dgarly  shaped  ears,  gave  a  repulsive  look  to  this 
man,  w^hom  the  mob  admii-ed  for  his  fine  horses,  his  diamond  shirt-studs, 
and  the  red  rilibon  that  depended  from  his  ))uttoii-hole. 

The  gi'oom  tapped  at  the  window  of  the  porter's  lodge,  saying: 
"  Pray,  does  not  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo  live  here  f " 

"  His  excellency  does  reside  here,"  replied  the  concierge ;  "  but " 

added  he,  glancing  an  inquiring  look  at  Ali.     Ali  returned  a  sign  in  the 
negative. 
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"  But  what ! "  asked  the  gi'oom. 

"  His  exeelleucy  does  not  ivccivc  visitoi's  to-day." 

"Then  take  my  master's  cai'd.  M.  le  Baron  Danglars !  (live  the 
card  to  the  count,  and  say  that,  although  in  haste  to  attend  the  Cham- 
ber, my  master  came  out  of  liis  way  to  have  tlic  hoiioi-  of  calling  upon 
him."  ' 

"I  never  speak  to  his  excellency,"  replied  the  concierge;  "the  valet- 
de-ehambre  will  carry  your  message." 
The  groom  returned  to  the  carriage. 

"  Well  ? "  asked  Danglars. 
The    man,  somewhat  ci-estfallen   li\-  the  rebuke  he  had   received, 
detailed  to  his  master  all  that  had  passed  between  himself  and  the 
concierge. 

"  Bless  me  ! "  murmured  M.  le  Baron  Danglars,  "  this  must  surely  be 
a  prince  instead  of  a  count  by  their  styling  him  '  excellency,'  and  oidy 
venturing  to  address  him  by  the  medium  of  his  valet-de-chambre.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  signify ;  he  has  a  letter  of  credit  on  me,  so  I  must  see 
him  when  he  requires  his  money." 

Then,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  carriage,  Danglars  called  out  to 
his  coachman,  in  a  voice  that  might  be  heard  across  the  road,  "  To  the 
Cliambre  des  Deputes." 

Apprised  in  time  of  the  visit  paid  him,  Monte-Cristo  had,  from 
behind  the  blinds  of  his  pavilion,  as  minutely  observed  the  liaron  by 
means  of  an  excellent  lorgnette  as  Danglars  himself  had  scrutinized  the 
house,  garden,  and  servants. 

"  That  fellow  has  a  decidedly  bad  countenance,"  said  the  count  in  a 
tone  of  disgust,  as  he  shut  up  his  glass  into  its  ivory  case.  "  How 
comes  it  that  all  do  not  recognize  the  snake  in  that  flat  forehead,  the 
vulture  in  that  bulging  skull,  and  the  buzzard  in  that  shai-p  beak! " 

"Ali!"  cried  he,  striking  at  the  same  time  on  the  brazen  gong.  Ali 
appeared. 

"  Summon  Bertuccio ! "  said  the  count.  Almost  immediately  Bertuc- 
cio  entered  the  apartment. 

"  Did  yoiir  excellency  desire  to  see  me  'I "  inquired  he. 

"  I  did,"  replied  the  count.  "  You  no  doubt  observed  the  horses  stand- 
ing a  few  minutes  since  at  the  door  f  " 

"Certainly,  youV  excellency;  I  noticed  them  for  theii-  remarkable 
beauty." 

"  Then  how  comes  it,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  with  a  frown,  "  that  when  I 
desired  you  to  purchase  for  me  the  finest  pair  of  hoi-ses  to  be  found  in 
Paris,  you  permitted  so  splendid  a  couple  as  those  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  any  one  but  myself  ! " 
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At  the  look  of  displeasure,  added  to  the  augry  touc  iu  wlik-h  tlie 
count  spoke,  All  tui'ued  pale  and  held  down  his  head. 

"  It  is  not  your  fault,  my  good  Ali,"  said  the  count  in  Arabic,  and  in 
a  tone  of  sucli  gentleness  as  none  would  have  given  him  credit  for  being 
capable  of  feeling —  "  it  is  not  your  fault.  You  do  not  profess  to  under- 
stand the  choice  of  English  horses." 

The  countenance  of  poor  Ali  recovered  its  serenity. 

"  Permit  me  to  assure  your  excellency,"  said  Bertuccio,  "  that  the 
horses  you  speak  of  were  not  to  be  sold  when  I  purchased  youi-s." 

Monte-rristo  shrugged  up  his  shoulders.  "  It  seems,  M.  I'lntt-ndant," 
said  he,  "  that  you  have  yet  to  learn  that  all  things  are  to  be  sold  to  such 
as  care  to  pay  the  i^rice." 

"  M.  le  Comte  is  not,  perhaps,  aware  that  M.  Danglars  gave  sixteen 
thousand  francs  for  his  horses  ? " 

"  Very  well !  then  offer  him  double  that  sum  ;  a  banker  never  loses  an 
opportunity  of  doubling  his  capital." 

"  Is  your  excellency  really  in  earnest  ? "  inquired  the  steward. 
Monte-Cristo  looked  at  the  steward  as  if  astonished  at  his  daiing  to 
question  him. 

"  I  have  to  pay  a  visit  this  evening,"  replied  he.  "  I  desii-e  that  these 
horses,  with  completely  new  harness,  may  be  at  the  door  with  my 
carriage." 

Bertuccio  bowed  and  was  al)out  to  retire,  but  when  he  reached  the 
door  he  paused,  and  then  said: 

"  At  what  o'clock  does  yom'  excellency  wish  the  carriage  and  horses 
ready  ? " 

"  At  five  o'clock,"  replied  the  count. 

"I  beg  your  excellency's  pardon,"  interposed  the  steward,  in  a 
deprecating  manner,  "  for  venturing  to  observe  that  it  is  already  two 
o'clock." 

"  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that  fact,"  answered  Monte-Cristo,  calmly. 
Then,  turning  toward  Ali,  he  said : 

"  Let  all  the  horses  in  my  stables  be  led  before  the  windows  of  yom* 
young  lady,  that  she  may  select  those  she  prefers  for  her  carriage.  Request 
her  also  to  oblige  me  by  saying  whether  it  is  her  pleasure  to  dine  with 
me ;  if  so,  let  dinner  be  served  in  her  apartments.  Now  leave  me,  and 
desire  my  valet-de-chambre  to  come  hither." 

Scarcely  had  Ali  disappeai'ed  when  the  valet  entered  the  chamber. 

"  M.  Baptistin,"  said  the  count,  "  you  have  been  in  my  ser^^ce  one 
year,  the  time  I  generally  give  myself  to  judge  of  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  those  about  me.     You  suit  me  very  well." 
Baptistin  bowed  low. 
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"  It  only  remains  foi*  me  to  know  whether  I  also  suit  yoii  ? " 

"  Oh,  M.  le  Comte !  "  exclaimed  Baptisthi,  eagerly. 

"  Listen,  if  you  please,  till  I  have  finished  speaking,"  re2)lied  Monte- 
Cristo.  "You  receive  fifteen  hundi'cd  francs  per  annum  for  your 
services  here  —  more  than  many  a  Iji'ave  sul )altern,  who  continually  risks 
his  life  for  his  country,  obtains.  You  live  in  a  manner  far  supei'idr  to 
many  clerks  and  placemen  who  work  ten  times  harder  than  you  do. 
Then,  though  yourself  a  servant,  you  luive  other  servants  to  wait  upon 
you,  take  care  of  your  clothes  and  linen.  Again,  you  make  a  profit 
upon  each  article  you  piirchasc.'  for  my  toilet,  amounting  in  the  coiirse 
of  a  year  to  a  sum  equaling  yom-  wages." 

"  Nay,  indeed,  your  excellency." 

"  I'm  not  complaining  about  it,  M.  Baptistin.  It's  only  reasonaljle,  lait 
let  it  stop  here.  You  will  never  find  so  lucrative  a  post  as  that  you  have 
now  the  good  fortune  to  fill.  I  neither  ill-use  nor  ill-treat  my  servants  by 
word  or  action.  An  error  I  readily  forgive,  1  nit  a  willful  negligence  or  for- 
getfulness  never.  My  commands  are  usually  short,  clear,  and  })reeise ;  and 
I  would  rather  be  obliged  to  repeat  my  words  twice,  or  even  three  times, 
than  they  should  be  misunderstood.  I  am  rich  enough  to  know  what- 
ever I  desire  to  know,  and  I  can  promise  you  I  am  not  wanting  in  curi- 
osity. If,  then,  I  should  learn  that  you  had  taken  upon  yourself  to 
speak  of  me  to  any  one,  favorably  or  unfavorably,  to  comment  on  my 
actions  or  watch  my  conduct,  that  very  instant  you  would  quit  my 
service.  You  may  now  retire.  I  never  caution  my  servants  a  second 
time.    You  are  cautioned,  go ! " 

Again  Baptistin  Vjowed  reverentially,  and  was  proceeding  toward 
the  door,  when  the  count  made  him  stay. 

"  I  forgot  to  mention  to  you,"  said  he,  "  I  lay  yearly  aside  a  certain 
sum  for  each  servant  in  my  establishment ;  those  whom  I  am  compelled 
to  dismiss  lose  (as  a  matter  of  course)  all  participation  in  this  money, 
while  their  portion  goes  to  those  who  remain  with  me,  and  among  whom 
it  will  be  di\'ided  at  my  death.  You  have  Ijeen  in  my  service  a  year, 
your  fortune  has  commenced  —  do  not  prevent  its  full  accomplishment 
by  your  own  folly." 

This  address,  delivered  in  the  presence  of  Ali,  who,  not  understand- 
ing one  word  of  the  language  in  which  it  was  spoken,  stood  wholly 
unmoved,  produced  an  effect  on  Baptistin  only  to  be  conceived  by 
such  as  have  occasion  to  study  the  character  and  disposition  of  French 
domestics. 

"  I  assure  your  excellency,"  said  he,  "  at  least  it  shall  be  my  study 
to  merit  your  apjirobation  in  all  things,  and  I  will  take  M.  Ali  as  my 
model." 
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"Pray  do  no  such  tiling,"  repliod  the  count,  in  the  most  frigid  tone; 
"  Ali  has  many  faults  mixed  with  excellent  qualities :  he  cannot  possibly 
serve  you  as  a  pattern,  not  being,  as  yoii  are,  a  paid  sei"vant,  ])ut  a  mei-e 
slave — a  dog!  who,  should  he  fail  in  his  duty  toward  me,  I  should  not 
discharge  from  my  service,  l)ut  kill!" 

Baptistin  opened  his  eyes  with  strong  and  unfeigned  astonishment. 

"You  seem  incredulous,"  said  Montc-Cristo,  who  reijeated  to  Ali  in 
the  Arabic  language  what  he  had  just  been  saying  to  Baptistin  in 
French. 

The  Nubian  smiled  assentingly  to  his  master's  words,  then,  kneeling 
on  one  knee,  respectfully  kissed  the  hand  of  the  count.  This  corroljo- 
ration  of  the  lesson  he  had  just  received  j^ut  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
wonder  and  stupefaction  of  Baptistin.  The  count  then  motioned  the 
valet-de-ehambre  to  retire,  and  to  Ali  to  follow  himself  into  his  study, 
where  they  conversed  long  and  earnestly  together.  As  tlie  hand  of  the 
pendule  pointed  to  five  o'clock,  the  count  struck  thrice  ujion  his  gong. 
When  Ali  was  wanted  one  stroke  was  given,  two  smnmoned  Baptistin, 
and  three  Bertuccio.     The  steward  entered. 

"  My  horses  ! "  said  Monte-Cristo. 

"  They  are  at  the  door  harnessed  to  the  carriage,  as  your  excellency 
desired.     Does  M.  le  Comte  wish  me  to  accompany  him  ?  " 

"  No,  the  coachman,  Ali,  and  Baptistin  will  be  sufficient." 
The  count  descended,  and  l)eheld  his  carnage  drawn  liy  the  very 
pair  of  horses  he  had  so  nmeh  admired  in  the  morning  as  the  proijerty 
of  Danglars.     As  he  passed  them  he  said : 

"They  are  extremely  handsome,  certainly,  and  you  have  done  well  to 
purchase  them,  only  you  were  slow  about  it." 

"  Indeed,  your  excellency,  I  had  very  considerable  difficTilty  in  ol)tain- 
ing  them,  and,  as  it  is,  they  have  cost  an  enormous  price." 

"  Are  they  on  that  account  less  Tieautiful  ? "  inquii*ed  the  count, 
shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"  Nay,  if  your  excellency  is  satisfied,  all  is  as  1  could  ^vish  it.  Whither 
does  M.  le  Comte  desire  to  be  driven  ? " 

"To  the  residence  of  M.  le  Baron  Danglars,  Rue  de  la  Chaussee 
d'Antin." 

This  conversation  had  passed  as  they  stood  upon  the  terrace,  from 
which  a  fiight  of  stone  steps  led  to  the  carriage-drive.  As  Bertuccio, 
with  a  respectful  bow,  was  moving  away,  the  count  called  him  back. 

" I  have  another  commission  for  you,  M.  Bertuccio,"  said  he ;  "I  am 
desirous  of  having  an  estate  by  the  seaside  in  Normandy — for  instance, 
between  Havre  and  Boulogne.  You  see  I  give  you  a  wide  range.  It 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  place  you  may  select  have  a  small 
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harbor,  oreek,  or  hay,  into  which  my  vessel  can  enter  and  remain  at 
anchor.  She  merely  <li-aws  fifteen  feet  water.  She  must  be  ke])t  in 
constant  readiness  to  sail  immediately  I  think  proper  to  give  the  sigiinl. 
Make  the  requisite  inquiries  for  a  place  of  this  description,  and  when 


you  have  met  with  an  eli(>i})le  s]iot,  visit  it,  and  if  it  possess  the  advan- 
tages desired,  purchase  it  at  once  in  your  own  name.  The  corvette  must 
now,  I  think,  be  on  her  way  to  Fecamp,  must  she  not  ? " 

"  Certainly,  yom-  excellency  ;  I  saw  her  put  to  sea  the  same  evening 
we  quitted  Mai'seilles." 

"And  the  yacht!" 
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"  Was  ordered  to  remain  at  Martigues." 

"  'Tis  well !  I  wish  you  to  write  from  time  to  time  to  tin*  captains  in 
charge  of  the  two  vessels  so  as  to  keep  them  on  the  alert." 

"  And  the  steamboat  ?  Has  your  excellency  any  orders  to  give 
respecting  her  f " 

"  She  is  at  Chalons,  is  she  not  .'  " 

"  She  is,  my  lord." 

"  The  directions  I  gave  yon  for  tlie  other  two  vessels  may  suffice  for 
the  steamboat  also." 

"I  understand,  my  lord,  and  will  jiunctually  fulfill  yom-  commands." 

"  When  you  have  purchased  the  estate  I  desire,  I  mean  to  estaljlisli 
constant  relays  of  horses  at  ten  leagues'  distance  one  from  the  other 
along  the  northern  and  southern  road." 

"  Your  excellency  may  fully  depend  upon  my  zeal  and  fidelity  in  all 
tilings." 

The  count  gave  an  approving  smile,  descended  the  terrace  steps, 
and  sprang  into  his  carriage,  which,  drawn  by  the  beautiful  animals  at 
a  brisk  trot,  stopped  only  before  the  hotel  of  the  banker. 

Danglars  was  engaged  at  that  moment,  presiding  over  a  raih-oad 
committee.  But  the  meeting  was  nearly  concluded  when  the  name  of 
his  visitor  was  announced.  As  the  count's  title  soviuded  on  his  ear  he 
rose,  and  addressing  his  colleagues,  many  of  whom  were  members  of 
either  Chamber,  he  said : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  must  yn'ay  you  to  excuse  my  quitting  you  thus ;  but  a 
most  ritUeulous  circumstance  has  occm-red,  which  is  this, —  Thomson 
and  French,  the  bankers  at  Rome,  have  sent  to  me  a  certain  Count  of 
Moute-Cristo,  and  have  opened  foi-  him  an  unlimited  credit.  I  confess 
this  is  the  drollest  thing  I  have  ever  met  with  in  the  course  of  my 
foreign  transactions,  and  you  may  suppose  it  has  roused  my  curiosity; 
I  took  the  trouble  this  morning  to  call  on  the  pretended  count;  real 
counts  nowadays  are  not  famous  for  their  riches.  But,  my  tine  gentle- 
man '  did  not  receive  ^-isitors ! '  He  gives  himself  the  aii's  of  a  pi-ince  or 
a  beauty.  The  house  in  the  Champs  Elysees  is  his  own  property,  and 
certainly  it  was  very  decently  kept  up.  But,"  pursued  Danglai's,  with 
one  of  his  sinister  smiles,  "  an  ;inlimite<l  credit  calls  for  sf)mething  like 
caution  on  the  part  of  the  Ijanker  to  whom  that  order  is  given.  I  am 
very  anxious  to  see  the  man.  I  suspect  a  hoax,  but  the  good  folks  knew 
but  little  whom  they  had  to  deal  with.  '  They  laugh  1)est  who  laugh 
last!'" 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  address,  uttered  with  an  energy 
that  left  him  almost  out  of  breath,  the  baron  bowed  to  the  party  and 
withdrew  to  his  drawing-room,  whose  fittings-up  of  whit*^  and  gold  had 
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caused  a  sensation  ill  the  ('haussei' (rAiitiii.  It  Avas  to  this  apartment 
he  had  desired  liis  ^vicst  to  he  shown  to  (hi/zle  liini  at  the  start.  He 
found  the  count  standing  liefore  sonic  copies  of  Albano  and  Fattorc 
that  had  been  passed  oft"  to  the  banker  as  originals ;  but  Avhich,  copies 
as  they  were,  disagreed  with  the  gaudy  gilding  that  covered  tlie  ceiling. 


The  count  turned  round  as  he  heard  tlie  entrance  of  Danglars  into 
the  room.  With  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head,  Danglars  signed  to  the 
count  to  be  seated,  pointing  significantly  to  a  gilded  arm-chair,  covered 
■with  -white  satin,  embroidered  with  gold.     The  count  obeyed. 

"  I  have  the  honor,  I  presume,  of  addressing  M.  de  Monte-Cristo  ? " 
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The  ('ouiit  l«)W('(l. 

"  And  I  of  speaking  to  Baron  Danglars,  Chevalier  de  la  Legion 
d'Honneur,  and  Member  of  the  Chaml^er  of  Deputies  ? " 

With  au  air  of  extreme  gravity,  Monte-(Jristo  slowly  enumerated 
the  various  titles  engraved  on  the  card  left  at  his  hotel  by  the  baron. 

Danglars  felt  all  the  irony  contained  in  the  address  of  his  visitor. 
For  a  minute  or  two  he  compressed  his  lips  as  though  seeking  to  con- 
quer his  rage  ere  he  trusted  himself  to  speak.  Then,  turning  to  his 
visitor,  he  said : 

"  You  will,  I  trust,  excuse  my  not  having  called  you  by  your  title 
when  I  first  addressed  you,  but  you  are  aware  w^e  are  living  under  a 
popular  form  of  government,  and  that  I  am  myself  a  representative  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people." 

"  So  much  so,"  replied  Monte-Cristo,  "  that  while  preserving  the 
habit  of  styling  yourself  baron,  you  have  lost  that  of  styling  others 
count." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Danglars,  witli  affected  carelessness,  "  I  attach 
no  sort  of  value  to  such  emi)ty  distinctions ;  Init  the  fact  is,  I  was  made 
baron,  and  also  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur,  in  consequence  of 
some  services  I  had  rendered  government,  but " 

"  You  have  abdicated  your  titles,  after  the  examj^le  set  you  by  ]\Iessrs. 
de  Montmorency  and  Lafayette  I     It  was  a  good  example  to  follow." 

"  Why,"  replied  Danglars,  "  not  altogether.  With  the  servants,  for 
instance." 

"I  see:  for  your  domestics  you  are 'my  hn-dl'  for  the  jom-nalists, 
'  monsieur ! '  and  for  your  constituents,  '  citizen  ! '" 

Again  Danglars  1  )it  his  lips  with  baffled  spite ;  he  saw  well  enough 
that  he  was  no  match  for  Monte-Cristo  in  an  argumeut  of  this  sort,  and 
he  therefore  hastened  to  turn  to  subjects  more  familiar  to  him. 

"  M.  le  Comte,"  said  he,  bowdng,  "  I  have  received  a  letter  of  advice 
from  Thomson  and  French." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  M.  le  Baron,  fetr  I  must  claim  the  j^rivilege  of 
so  adtkessing  you  as  well  as  your  servants ;  I  have  acquired  the  bad 
habit  in  a  country  where  barons  are  still  met  with,  simply  because  none 
are  ever  made.  But,  as  regards  the  letter  of  ad\ice,  I  am  charmed  to 
fiud  it  has  reached  you ;  that  will  spare  me  the  task  of  coming  to  you 
myself,  which  is  always  disagreeable.  You  have  received  a  regular 
letter  of  advice,  you  say  ? " 

"  There  is  one  slight  difficulty,"  said  Danglars,  "  and  that  consists  in 
my  not  precisely  comprehending  the  letter  itself !  " 

""Indeed!" 

"And  for  that  reason  I  did  myself  the  honor  of  calling  upon  you,  in 
order  to  beg  you  would  explain  some  part  of  it  to  me." 
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"  With  niiu'h  pleasure  !     I  am  hero,  all  attoutioii." 

"Why,"  said  Uaiiglai's,  "in  the  letter — 1  bclic^ve  1  have  it  ahoul  lue." 
Here  he  felt  in  his  breast-pocket.  "  Yes,  here  it  is !  Well,  this  letter  gives 
M.  le  Comte  de  Monte-Cristo  unlimited  credit  on  our  liouse." 

"And  what  is  there  that  re(|uires  explaining  in  that,  M.  Ic  Baron  ?" 

"Merely  the  term  itniuu'itcd — nijthing  else." 

"  Is  not  that  word  French  'I  The  writers,  you  know,  are  Anglo-Oermans." 

"Oh,  as  for  the  composition,  thei'e  is  no  eiTor;  bixt  as  regai'ds  the 
competency  of  the  document,  I  certainly  have  doubts." 

"  Is  it  possi]>le  i  "  asked  the  count,  assuming  an  air  and  tone  of  the 
utmost  simplicity  and  candor.  "  Is  it  possible  that  Thomson  and  French 
are  not  looked  upon  as  safe  f  That  would  make  me  feel  uneasy,  having 
some  property  in  their  hands." 

"Perfectly  safe,"  replied  Danglars,  with  an  almost  mocking  smile; 
"but  the  word  unlimited,  in  tinancial  affairs,  is  so  extremely  vague  a 
term — that — that " 

"In  fact,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "that  it  is  unlimited." 

"  Precisely  what  I  was  aljout  to  say,"  cried  Danglars.  "  Now,  what  is 
vague  is  doubtful;  and,  says  the  wise  man,  'where  tlien^  is  doubt  there 
is  danger ! ' " 

"Meaning  to  say,"  rejoined  Monte-Cristo,  "that  however  Thomson 
and  French  may  be  inclined  to  commit  acts  of  imprudence  and  folly, 
M.  le  Baron  Danglars  is  not  disposed  to  follow  their  example." 

"  How  so,  M.  le  Comte  ? " 

"  Simply  thus :  the  banking-house  of  Thomson  and  Co.  set  no  l)ounds 
to  their  engagements,  while  that  of  M.  Danglars  has  its  limits ;  truly  he 
is  wise  as  the  sage  he  quoted  but  just  now." 

"  Monsieur ! "  replied  the  banker,  drawing  liimself  up  with  a  haughty 
air,  "  my  capital  or  solvency  has  never  been  questioned." 

"It  seems,  then,  reserved  for  me,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  coldly,  "to  be 
the  tii'st  to  do  so." 

"  By  what  right,  sir  ? " 

"  By  right  of  the  explanations  you  have  demanded,  which  certainly 
imply  hesitation." 

Danglars  bit  his  lips  at  this  second  defeat  by  an  adversary  who 
calmly  fought  him  with  his  own  weapons;  his  forced  politeness  sat 
awkwardly  upon  him  and  approached  at  times  almost  to  imijertinence. 
Monte-Cristo,  on  the  contrary,  preserved  a  graceful  demeanor, 
aided  by  a  certain  degree  of  simplicity  he  could  assume  at  pleasure,  and 
thus  possessed  an  infinite  advantage. 

"  Well,  sir,"  resumed  Danglars,  after  a  brief  silence,  "  I  will  endeavor 
to  make  myseK  understood  by  requesting  you  to  inform  me  for  what 
sum  you  propose  to  draw  upon  me  ?" 
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"Why,  truly,"  replied  Monte-Cristo,  determined  uot  to  lose  an  inch 
of  the  ground  he  had  gained,  "my  reason  for  desiring  an  'unlimited' 
credit  was  precisely  because  I  did  not  know  what  money  I  might 
expend." 

The  banker  now  thought  it  his  tiu-n  to  get  the  upper  hand.  Fling- 
ing himself  l)ack,  tlu'refore,  in  his  arm-chair,  he  said  with  an  arrogant  air : 

"  Do  not  hesitate  in  naming  your  wishes ;  you  will  then  be  convinced 
that  the  resources  of  the  house  of  Danglars,  however  limited,  are  stiU 
e(iual  to  meeting  the  largest  demands;  and  were  you  even  to  require  a 
million " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  interposed  Moute-Cristo. 

"  I  said  a  million,"  replied  Danglars,  with  a  pompous  air. 

"  A  million ! "  retorted  the  count ;  "  and  what  could  I  do  wdth  a  million  ? 
My  dear  sir,  if  a  million  could  suthce  me,  I  should  never  have  given 
myself  the  trouble  of  opening  on  account  for  so  contemptible  an 
amount.  A  million !  Excuse  my  smiling  when  you  speak  of  a  sum  I 
am  in  the  hal)it  of  carrying  in  my  pocket-book  or  dressing-case." 

And  with  these  words  Monte-Cristo  took  from  his  pocket  a  small 
case  containing  his  A^siting-cards,  and  di-ew  forth  two  orders  on  the 
treasmy  for  live  hundred  thousand  francs  each,  payable  at  sight  to  the 
bearer.  A  knock-down  blow,  not  a  prick,  is  needed  for  men  like  Dan- 
glars, and  its  effect  on  the  banker  was  perfectly  stunning ;  his  head  felt 
giddy,  and  he  stared  with  dull,  dilated  eyes  at  the  count. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Monte-Cristo,  "  confess  that  you  have  not  confi- 
dence in  the  house  of  Thomson  and  French  —  there  is  nothing  very 
strange  in  that ;  however,  foreseeing  that  such  might  be  the  case,  I  took 
mv  precaiitions,  although  not  a  man  of  business.  See,  here  are  two 
similar  letters  to  that  you  have  yourself  received;  the  one  from  the 
house  of  Arstein  and  Eskoles,  of  Vienna,  to  Baron  de  Rothschild ;  the 
other  drawn  from  Baring,  of  London,  to  M.  Lafitte.  Now,  sir,  say  the 
word,  and  I  will  sjiare  you  all  uneasiness  liy  i^resenting  my  letter  of 
credit  at  one  or  other  of  these  establishments." 

The  blow  had  struck  home,  and  Danglars  was  vanquished ;  with  a 
trembling  hand  he  took  the  two  letters  from  Vienna  and  Loudon  from 
the  count,  who  held  them  carelessly  between  his  finger  and  thumb. 
Having  carefully  verified  the  signatures,  with  a  scrutiny  which  might 
have  appeared  insulting  to  the  count,  had  it  not  suited  his  present  pm*- 
pose  to  mislead  the  banker  in  eveiy  resjaect. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Danglars,  rising,  as  though  in  adoration  of  the  power 
of  gold,  personified  in  the  man  before  him,  "  three  unlimited  credits  on 
om-  three  banks !  While  ceasing  all  mistrust,  pardon  me,  M.  le  Comte, 
for  confessing  the  most  extreme  astonishment." 
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"Nay,  nay,"  answered  Monte-Cristo,  witli  tlic  easiest  air,  "'tis  not  for 
such  sums  as  these  to  astonish  the  banking-liouse  of  M.  le  Baron  Daii- 
glars.     You  can,  then,  let  me  have  some  money  l " 

"  By  all  means,  M.  le  Comte.     What  sum  do  you  want  ?" 

" Why,"  re})lied  Monte-Cristo,  "since  we  mutually  understand  each 
other  —  for  such  I  presume  is  the  case  ?"     Danglars  bowed  assentingly. 

"  You  are  quite  sure  that  not  a  lurking  doul»t  or  suspicion  lingers  in 
your  mind ! " 

"Oh,  M.  le  Comte!"  exclaimed  Danglars,  "I  never  foi'  an  instant 
entertained  si;cli  a  feeling  toward  you." 

"No,  no!  you  merely  wished  to  he  convinced;  but  now  that  we  have 
come  to  an  understanding,  and  you  have  lost  all  distrust,  wc  may  as 
well  fix  a  sum  for  the  fii-st  year : —  suppose  we  say  six  millions  to " 

"  Six  millions  !  "  gasped  out  Danglars, —  "  certahdy,  whatever  you 
please." 

"  Then  if  I  should  require  more,"  continued  Monte-Cristo,  in  a  care- 
less, indifferent  manner,  "why,  of  course,  I  should  draw  uj  ion  you  ;  1)ut 
my  present  intention  is  not  to  remain  in  France  more  than  a  year,  and 
during  that  period  I  scarcely  think  I  shall  exceed  the  sum  I  mentioned. 
However,  we  shall  see.  Let  me  have  five  hundred  thousand  francs  sent 
to  me  to-morrow,  to  begin  with ;  I  shall  be  at  home  till  noon,  and  if  not 
will  leave  a  receipt  with  my  steward." 

"  The  money  you  desire  shall  be  at  your  house  by  ten  o'clock  to-mor- 
row morning,  M.  le  Comte,"  replied  Danglars.  "  How  would  you  like  to 
have  it  f  in  gold,  silver,  or  notes  ? " 

"Half  in  gold,  and  the  other  half  in  bank-notes,  if  you  jdease,"  said 
the  count,  rising  from  his  seat. 

"  I  must  confess  to  you,  M.  le  Comte,"  said  Danglars,  "  that  I  have 
hitherto  imagined  myself  acquainted  with  the  great  fortunes  of  Europe, 
and  still,  wealth  such  as  yours  has  been  wholly  unknown  to  me.  May 
I  presume  to  ask  whether  you  have  long  possessed  it  I " 

"  It  has  been  in  the  family  a  very  long  while,"  returned  Monte-Cristo, 
"a  sort  of  treasure  expressly  forbidden  to  be  touched  for  a  certain 
period  of  years,  during  which  the  accumulateil  interest  has  trelded  the 
capital.  The  period  appointed  by  the  testator  for  the  disposal  of  these 
riches  occurred  only  a  short  time  ago,  and  they  have  only  been  employed 
by  me  within  the  last  few  years.  Yom-  ignorance  on  the  sul),ject,  there- 
fore, is  easily  accounted  for.  However,  yoii  will  be  better  informed  as 
to  me  and  my  possessions  ere  long." 

And  the  count,  while  pronouncing  these  latter  words,  accompanied 
them  with  one  of  those  ghastly  smiles  that  used  to  strike  terror  into 
Franz  d'Epinay. 
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"  With  your  tastes,  and  moaus  of  gratifying  them,"  eoutiniu'd  Daiiglars, 
"  you  will  exhibit  a  splendor  that  must  effectually  put  us  poor  miserable 
niillionaii'es  quite  in  the  background.  If  I  mistake  not,  you  are  an 
admirer  of  paintings;  at  least,  I  judged  so  from  the  attention  you 
appeared  to  be  bestowing  on  mine  when  I  entered  the  room.  If  you 
will  permit  me,  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  you  my  picture  gallery,  com- 
posed entirely  of  works  by  the  ancient  masters — warranted  as  such.  I 
cannot  endure  the  modern  school." 

"  You  are  perfectly  riglit  in  objecting  to  tliem,  for  this  one  gi-eat 
fault  —  that  they  have  not  yet  had  time  to  become  old." 

"  (.)r  will  you  allow  me  to  show  you  several  tine  statues  by  Thorwald- 
sen,  Bartoloni,  and  t'anova  —  all  foreign  artists  I  for,  as  you  may  jjer- 
ceive,  I  do  not  appreciate  French  sculptors." 

"  You  have  a  right  to  be  unjust  to  your  own  countrymen,  if  such  is 
your  pleasure." 

"  But  all  this  can  wait  until  another  opportunity,  when  we  shall  be 
better  known  to  each  other.  For  the  present,  I  will  confine  myself,  if 
perfectly  agreeable  to  you,  to  introducing  you  to  Madame  la  Baroune 
Danglars.  Excuse  my  impatience,  M.  le  Comte,  but  a  person  of  your 
wealth  and  influence  cannot  receive  too  much  attention." 

Monte-Cristo  bowed,  in  sigTi  that  he  accepted  the  proffered  honor, 
and  the  financier  immediately  rang  a  bell,  which  was  answered  by  a 
servant  in  a  showy  livery. 

"  Is  Madame  la  Baroune  at  home  ? "  inquired  Danglars. 

"  Yes,  M.  le  Baron,"  answered  the  man. 

"  And  alone  ? " 

"  No,  M.  le  Baron ;  madame  has  visitors." 

"Have  you  any  objection  to  meet  any  persons  who  may  be  with 
madame,  or  do  you  desire  to  preserve  a  strict  incognito  ? " 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  M(  )nte-Cristo,  with  a  smile,  "  I  do  not  arrogate 
to  myself  the  right  of  so  doing." 

"  And  who  is  with  madame  ? — M.  Debray  ?"  inquired  Danglars,  with 
an  air  of  indulgence  and  good-nature  that  made  Monte-Cristo  smile, 
acquainted  as  he  was  with  the  secret  of  the  banker's  domestic  life. 

"  Yes,  M.  le  Baron,"  replied  the  servant,  "  M.  Debray  is  with  madame." 
Danglars  nodded  his  head ;  then,  turning  to  Monte-Ci'isto,  said,  "  M. 
Lucien  Debray  is  an  old  friend  of  ours,  and  private  secretary  to  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior.  As  for  my  wife,  I  must  tell  you,  she  lowered  her- 
self by  manying  me,  for  she  Ijelongs  to  an  ancient  family.  Her  maiden 
name  was  De  Sei'vieres,  and  her  first  husband  was  M.  le  Colonel  Marquis 
de  Nargonne." 

"  I  have  not  the  honor  of  knowing  Madame  Danglars ;  but  I  have 
already  met  M.  Lucien  Debray." 
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"  Ah !  indeed  ! "  said  Danglars ;  "  and  whei-(;  was  that  ?  " 

"At  tlie  house  of  M.  de  Moreerf." 

"  Oh  !  what !  you  are  acquainted  with  the  youuf?  viscount,  are  you '?" 

"  We  were  together  a  good  deal  during  the  Carnival  at  Rome." 

"True,  true!"  cried  Danglars.  "Let  me  see:  have  I  not  heard  talk 
of  some  strange  adventure  with  bandits  hid  in  ruins,  and  of  his  having 
had  a  miraculous  escape  t  I  know  he  used  to  amuse  my  wife  and 
daughter  by  telling  them  about  it  after  his  retm-n  from  Italy." 

"  Madame  la  Baronue  is  waiting  to  receive  you,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
servant  who  had  gone  to  inquire  the  pleasure  of  his  mistress. 

"  With  your  permission,"  said  Danglars,  bowing,  "  I  will  precede  you, 
to  show  you  the  way." 

"  By  all  means,"  replied  Monte-Cristo ;  "  I  follow  you." 


CHAPTER    XLVII 


THE    DAPPLED    OKAYS 


HE  liaroii,  followed  by  the  count,  traversed  a  long  suit  of 
apartments,  in  which  the  prevailing  characteristics  were 
heavy  magnificence  and  the  gaudines.s  of  ostentatious 
wealth,  iintil  he  reached  the  bcjudoir  of  Madame  Danglars  — 
a  small  octagonal-shaped  room,  hung  with  pink  satin,  covei'ed  with  white 
Inthan  muslin ;  the  chairs  were  of  ancient  workmanship  and  materials ; 
over  the  doors  were  painted  sketches  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses, 
after  the  style  and  manner  of  Boucher ;  and  at  each  side  pretty  medall- 
ions in  crayons,  harmouiziug  well  with  the  fittiugs-up  of  this  charming 
apartment,  the  only  one  throughout  the  vast  hotel  in  which  any  dis- 
tinctive taste  prevailed.  The  truth  was,  it  had  been  overlooked  in  the 
plan  arranged  by  M.  Danglars  and  his  architect,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
celel)riti(^s  of  the  empire,  aud  its  decoration  had  then  been  left  entirely  to 
the  baroness  and  Lucieu  Debray. 

M.  Danglars,  however,  while  possessing  a  great  admiration  for  the 
antiqiie,  as  it  was  understood  dm-ing  the  time  of  the  Dii-ectory,  enter- 
tained the  most  sovci'eign  contempt  for  the  simple  elegance  of  his  mfe's 
favorite  sitting-room,  where,  by  the  way,  he  was  never  permitted  to 
intrude,  unless,  indeed,  he  excused  his  own  appearance  by  ushering  in 
some  visitor ;  and  even  then  he  had  rather  the  air  of  a  person  who  was 
himself  introduced,  than  as  being  the  jjresenter  of  another,  his  recej^tion 
being  either  cordial  or  frigid,  in  proportion  as  the  ^'isitor  happened  to 
please  or  displease  his  lady  wife. 

As  Danglars  now  entered,  he  ff)und  Madame  la  Baronne  (who, 
although  past  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  was  still  stiikingly  handsome) 
seated  at  the  piano,  a  most  elaborate  piece  of  cabinet  and  inlaid  work, 
while  Lucien  Del)ray,  standing  before  a  small  work-table,  was  tiirning 
over  the  pages  of  an  album.     Lucien  had  found  time,  preparatory  to  the 
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count's  iirrival,  to  relate  iiuuiy  ])arlk'iilars  rcspcctiiij;'  liiiu  to  Madame 
Dauglars.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Monte-Cristo  had  made  a  lively 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  party  at  the  breakfast  given  by  Albert 
de  Morcerf ;  and  Dobray,  unim])ressionable  as  he  was,  still  retained  that 
impression,  and  thus  the  description  given  by  Lucien  to  tlu;  I)ai'oness 
bore  its  traces. 

Excited  by  the  stories  related  by  De  Morcerf,  and  thi^  additional 
circumstances  detailed  by  Debray,  the  curiosity  of  the  Ijaroness  was 
raised  to  its  highest  pitch.  The  piano  and  the  album  were  thus  simply 
the  common  pretexts  for  concealing  more  important  matters.  A  most 
graeioiis  welcome  and  unusual  smile  were  bestowed  on  M.  Danglars ; 
the  count,  received  a  formal  though  graceful  courtesy,  while  Lucien 
exchanged  with  the  count  a  sort  of  distant  recognition,  and  with  Dan- 
glars a  free  and  easy  nod. 

"  Baroness,"  said  Danglars,  "give  me  leave  to  present  to  you  the  Count 
of  Monte-Cristo,  who  has  been  most  warmly  recommended  to  me  by  my 
correspondents  at  Rome.  I  need  but  mention  one  fact  to  make  all  th(^ 
ladies  in  Paris  court  his  notice,  and  that  is,  that  he  has  come  to  take  tip 
his  abode  in  our  capital  for  one  year,  diiring  which  period  he  prt)poses 
to  spend  six  millions  of  money  !  It  soimds  very  much  like  an  announce- 
ment of  balls,  fefcb',  dinners,  and  supper  parties,  in  all  of  which  I  trust 
M.  le  Comte  will  remember  us,  as  we  may  depend  upon  it  we  shall  him, 
in  oui-  little  entertainments." 

Spite  of  the  gross  flattery  and  coarseness  of  this  addi-ess,  Madame 
Danglars  could  not  forbear  gazing  with  considerable  interest  on  a  man 
capable  of  expending  six  millions  in  twelve  months,  and  who  liad 
selected  Paris  for  the  scene  of  his  princely  extravagance. 

"  And  when  did  you  arrive  here ! "  inquired  she. 

"  Yesterday  morning,  madame." 

"  Coming,  as  usual,  I  presume,  from  tJie  extreme  end  of  the  glol)(>;'" 

"Nay,  madame!  This  time  I  have  merely  proceeded  from  Cadi/, 
hither." 

"You  have  selected  a  most  unfavorable  moment  for  your  first  visit  to 
our  city.  Paris  is  a  horrible  place  in  summer!  Balls,  parties,  and 
fetes  are  over ;  the  Italian  opera  is  in  London ;  the  French  opera  every- 
where except  in  Paris.  As  for  the  Theatre  Frangais,  you  know,  of 
course,  that  it  is  nowbere.  The  only  amusements  left  us  are  the  indiif er- 
ent  races  held  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  Satory.  Do  you  propose  enter- 
ing any  horses  at  either  of  these  races,  M.  le  (*omte  f  " 

"  Madame,"  replied  Monte-Cristo,  "  I  will  do  whatever  is  done  at  Paris, 
if  I  am  lucky  enough  to  find  some  friend  to  instruct  in  French  habits." 

"  Are  you  fond  of  horses,  M.  le  Comte! " 
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"  I  have  passed  a  part  of  my  life  in  the  East,  madume,  aud  tlie  East- 
erns value  only  two  things  —  the  breed  of  their  horses  and  the  beauty 
of  their  women." 

"  Nay,  M.  le  Comte,"  said  the  baroness,  "  it  would  have  been  some- 
what more  gallant  to  have  placed  the  ladies  before  the  animals." 

"  You  see,  madame,  how  rightly  I  spoke  when  I  said  I  required  a  pre- 
ceptoi'  to  guide  me  in  all  my  sayings  and  doings  here." 

At  this  instant  the  favorite  attendant  of  Madame  Danglars  entered 
the  boudoir;  appi'oaching  her  mistress,  she  spoke  some  words  in  an 
undertone.     Madame  Danglars  turned  very  pale,  then  exclaimed : 

"  I  cannot  believe  it ;  the  thing  is  impossible." 

"  I  assiire  you,  madame,"  replied  the  woman,  "  it  is  even  as  I  have 
said." 

Turning  impatiently  toward  her  husl)and,  Madame  Danglars 
demanded,  "  Is  this  true  I  " 

"  Is  what  true,  madame  f "  inquired  Danglars,  visibly  agitated. 

"  What  my  maid  tells  mef " 

"  But  what  does  she  tell  you  I  " 

"  That  when  my  coachman  was  about  to  prepare  my  carriage,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  horses  had  been  removed  from  the  stables  without  his 
knowledge.     I  desire  to  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?" 

"  Be  kind  enough,  madame,  to  listen  to  me,"  said  Danglars. 

"  Fear  not  my  listening ;  for  I  am  cimous  to  hear  what  you  will  say. 
These  two  gentlemen  shall  decide  between  us ;  but,  first,  I  will  state  the 
case  to  them.  Gentlemen,"  continued  the  baroness,  "among  the  ten 
horses  in  the  stables  of  M.  le  Baron  Danglars,  are  two  that  belong  to 
me  —  the  handsomest  creatures  in  Paris.  You  know  them,  M.  Debray  — 
my  dappled  grays.  Well !  I  had  promised  Madame  de  Villefort  the  loan 
of  my  carriage  to  tbive  to-morrow  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ;  but  the 
grays  are  gone — positively  gone.  No  doubt  M.  Danglars  has  made  by 
the  sale  some  thousands  of  fi-ancs.  Heaven  defend  me  from  all  the  race 
of  speculators ! " 

"  Madame,"  replied  Danglars,  "  the  horses  were  not  sufficiently  quiet 
for  you ;  they  were  scarcely  four  years  old,  and  they  made  me  extremely 
uneasy  on  your  account." 

"  Nonsense  ! "  retorted  the  baroness ;  "  you  coidd  not  have  entertained 
any  alarm  on  the  subject,  because  you  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  I 
have  recently  engaged  a  coachman  who  is  said  to  be  the  best  in 
Paris.  But,  perhaps,  you  have  disposed  of  the  coachman  as  well  as  the 
horses  1 " 

"  My  dear  love !  pray,  do  not  say  any  more  about  them,  and  I  promise 
you  another  jjair  exactly  like  them  in  appearance,  only  more  quiet  and 
steady." 
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The  baroness  shrugged  up  her  shoulders  with  an  air  of  ineffable 
contempt,  while  her  husband,  affecting  not  to  observe  it,  tui-ncd  toward 
Monte-Cristo,  and  said: 

"  Upon  my  word,  M.  le  Comte,  I  am  ([uite  sori-y  I  was  not  sooner 
aware  of  your  establishing  yourself  in  Paris." 

"  And  wherefore  I "  asked  the  count. 

"  Because  I  should  have  liked  to  have  made  you  the  offer  of  these 
horses.  I  have  almost  given  them  away,  as  it  is;  but,  as  I  before  said, 
I  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them  upon  any  terms.  They  were  only  lit 
for  a  young  man." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  by  your  kind  intentions  toward  me,"  said  ]\Ionte- 

Cristo ;  "  but  this  morning  I  purchased  a  pair,  and  I  do  not  think  they 

were  dear.     There  they  are.     Come,  M.  Deliray,  you  are  a  good  judge." 

As  Debray  walked  toward  the  window,  Dauglars  approached  his 

wife. 

"  Just  fancy ! "  said  he,  in  a  low  tone,  "  a  most  enormous  price  was 
offered  me  this  morning  for  them.  Some  fool,  bent  upon  ruining  him- 
self as  fast  as  he  can,  actually  sent  his  steward  to  me ;  and  the  fact  is, 
I  have  gained  sixteen  thousand  francs  by  the  sale  of  them.  Come,  don't 
look  so  angry,  and  you  shall  have  four  thousand  francs  of  the  money 
to  do  what  you  like  with,  and  Eugenie  shall  have  two  thousand." 
Madame  Danglars  surveyed  her  husband  with  a  look  of  withering 
contempt. 

"  What  do  I  see  ? "  suddenly  exclaimed  Debray, 

"  Where  f "  asked  the  baroness. 

"I  cannot  be  mistaken;  there  are  your  horses!  Youi'  own  hoi-ses 
harnessed  to  the  coimt's  carriage ! " 

"My  dappled  grays?"  demanded  the  l)aroness,  springing  to  the 
window. 

"  'Tis  indeed  they ! "  said  she. 
Danglars  looked  absolutely  stultified. 

"  How  very  singular !  "  cried  Monte-Cristo,  with  well-feigned  astonish- 
ment. 

Madam^  Danglars  whispered  a  few  words  in  the  ear  of  Debray,  who 
approached  Monte-Cristo,  saying : 

"The  baroness  wishes  to  know  what  you  paid  her  husband  foi'  the 
hoi'ses." 

"  I  scarcely  know,"  replied  th(^  count ;  "  it  was  a  little  surprise  pre- 
pared for  me  by  my  steward.  I  think  it  has  cost  me  about  thirty 
thousand  francs." 

Debray  conveyed  the  count's  reply  to  the  baroness.  Poor  Danglars 
looked  so  crestfallen  and  discomfited,  that  Monte-Cristo  assumed  a 
pitying  air  toward  him. 
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"  See,"  said  the  eount,  "  how  vory  ungrateful  women  are !  Your  kind 
attention  does  not  seem  to  have  made  the  least  imi»re.ssion  on  hei".  A 
woman  will  often,  from  mere  willfulness,  prefer  that  which  is  dangerous 
to  that  which  is  safe.  Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  my  dear  baron,  the 
best  way  is  to  leave  them  to  act  as  they  please,  and,  then,  if  any  mis- 
chief follows,  why,  at  least,  they  have  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves." 

Danglars  made  no  reply ;  he  anticipated  a  stonny  scene  with  the 
baroness,  whose  threatening  looks  and  frowning  brow,  like  that  of 
Olympic  Jove,  predicted  a  hurricane. 

Debray,  who  perceived  the  gathering  clouds,  suddenly  recollected 
an  appointment,  which  compelled  him  to  take  his  leave ;  while  Monte- 
Cristo,  unwilling  ])y  prolonging  his  stay  to  destroy  the  advantages  he 
hoiked  to  obtain,  made  a  farewell  bow  and  departed,  leaving  Danglars  to 
the  reproaches  of  his  wife. 

"  Excellent ! "  mm-mured  Monte-Ci'isto  to  himself,  as  he  retr.aced  the 
way  to  his  carriage.  "All  has  gone  according  to  my  wishes.  The 
domestic  peace  of  this  family  is  henceforth  in  my  hands.  Now,  then, 
to  play  another  master-stroke,  by  which  I  shall  gain  the  heart  of  both 
husljand  and  wife — delightful !  Still,"  added  he,  "  amid  all  this,  I  have 
not  yet  been  presented  to  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  Danglars,  whose 
acquaintance  I  should  have  been  glad  to  make.  But  never  mind," 
pursued  he,  with  that  peculiar  smile  that  at  times  lighted  up  his  coim- 
tenance,  "  I  am  in  Paris,  and  have  plenty  of  time  l>efore  me — Ijy  and  ])y 
will  do  for  that." 

The  count's  further  meditations  were  interrupted  by  his  arrival  at 
his  own  abode.  Two  hoiu's  afterward,  Madame  Danglars  received  a 
most  flattering  epistle  from  the  count,  in  which  he  entreated  her  to 
receive  back  her  favorite  "  dappled  gi'ays,"  protesting  that  he  could  not 
endure  making  his  deliut  in  the  Parisian  world  of  fashion  by  exciting  a 
lovely  woman's  I'egi'ets.  The  hoi'ses  were  sent  back  wearing  the  same 
harness  they  had  done  in  the  morning ;  the  only  difference  consisted  in 
the  rosettes  worn  on  the  heads  of  the  animals  being  adorned  with  a 
large  diamond  placed  in  the  center  of  each,  by  order  of  the  count. 

To  Danglars  Monte -Cristo  also  wrote,  requesting  him  to  excuse  the 
whimsical  gift  of  a  capricious  millionaire,  and  to  beg  of  Madame  la 
Baronne  to  pardon  the  Eastern  fashion  adopted  in  the  return  of  the 
horses.  During  the  eveidng,  Monte-Cristo  quitted  Paris  for  Auteuil, 
accompanied  by  Ali.  The  following  day,  about  three  o'clock,  a  single 
blow  struck  on  the  gong  summoned  Ali  to  the  presence  of  the  count. 

"  Ali,"  observed  his  master,  as  the  Nubian  entered  the  chamber,  "  you 
have  frequently  explained  to  me  how  more  than  commonly  skillful  you 
are  in  throwing  the  lasso,  have  you  not?" 
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Ali  drew  himself  up  pi'oudly,  and  then  returned  a  sign  in  the 
affirmative. 

"I  thought  I  ilid  not  mistake.     With  your  hisso  you  could  stop 
an  ox  ?  " 

Again  Ali  repeated  his  affirmative  gesture. 
"  Or  a  tiger  ?  " 

Ali  bowed  his  head  in  token  of  assent. 
"  A  lion  even '? " 
Ali  sprang  forward,  imitating  the  action  of  one  throwing  the  lasso ; 
then  of  a  strangled  lion. 

"  I  understand,"  said  Moute-Cristo ;  "  you  wish  to  tell  me  you  have 
hunted  the  lion  ? " 

Ali  smiled  with  triumphant  pride. 
"  But  do  you  believe  you  could  stop  two  runaway  horses  I " 

The  Nubian  smiled. 
"  It  is  well,"  said  Monte-Ci'isto.    "Then  listen  to  me.    Ere  long  a  car- 
riage will  be  run  away  with  by  the  pair  of  dappled  gray  horses  you  saw 
me  with  yesterday ;  now,  at  the  risk  of  your  own  life,  you  must  manage 
to  stop  those  horses  before  my  door." 

Ali  descended  to  the  street,  and  marked  a  straight  line  on  the  pave- 
ment immediately  at  the  entrance  of  the  house,  and  then  pointed  out  the 
line  he  had  traced  to  the  count,  who  was  watching  him.  The  count 
patted  him  gently  on  the  back,  his  visual  mode  of  praising  Ali,  who 
walked  toward  a  projecting  stone  fornaing  the  angle  of  the  street  and 
house,  and  began  to  smoke  his  chibouk,  while  Monte-Cristo  reentered 
his  dwelling. 

Still,  as  five  o'clock  approached,  and  the  carriage  was  momentarily 
expected  by  the  count,  the  indication  of  some  slight  impatience  might 
be  observed  in  his  manner.  He  walked  to  and  fro  in  a  room  command- 
ing a  view  of  the  street,  stopping  to  listen  from  time  to  time  for  the 
sound  of  approaching  wheels,  then  to  cast  a  glance  on  Ali ;  but  the 
regularity  with  which  the  Nubian  puffed  forth  the  smoke  of  his  chibouk 
proved  that  he  at  least  was  wholly  alisorbed  in  his  favorite  occupation. 
Suddenly  a  distant  sound  of  wheels  was  heard,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately a  carriage  appeared,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  wild,  ungovernable  horses, 
which  the  coachman  strove  in  vain  to  restrain. 

In  the  vehicle  was  a  woman,  apparently  young,  and  a  child  of  about 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  Terror  seemed  to  have  deprived  them 
even  of  the  power  of  uttering  a  cry,  and  both  were  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms.  Had  the  carriage  encountered  the  slightest  impediment, 
it  must  inevitably  have  upset ;  but  it  still  flew  on,  amid  the  cries  of 
the  affrighted  spectators  in  the  street. 
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Then  All  threw  down  his  chibouk,  di*ew  the  lasso  from  his  pocket, 
caught  the  forelegs  of  the  near  horse  in  its  trijjle  fold,  suffered  hinisclf 
to  be  dragged  on  for  a  few  steps ;  the  lassoed  horse  fell,  and  falling  on 
the  pole,  it  snapped,  and  therefore  jjreventcd  the  other  aniniul  fi'oia 
pursuing  his  headlong  way. 

Gladly  availing  himself  of  this  opportunity,  the  coachman  leaped 
from  his  box;  but  Ali  had  promptly  seized  the  nostrils  of  the  second 
horse,  and  ludd  them  in  his  iron  grasp,  till  tlu;  beast,  snorting  with  pain, 
sunk  beside  his  companion. 

All  this  was  achieved  in  much  less  time  than  is  occupied  in  the 
recital.  The  Inief  space  had,  however,  been  sufficient  for  a  person,  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  servants,  to  rush  from  the  house  before  which  the 
accident  had  oecui'red  and,  as  the  coachman  opened  the  door  of  the 
carriage,  to  take  from  it  the  lady  who  was  convulsively  grasping  the 
cushions  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  pressed  to  her  bosom 
her  fainting  son. 

Monte-Cristo  carried  them  both  to  the  salon,  and  deposited  them  on 
a  sofa.     "  Compose  yourself,  niadame,"  said  he,  "  all  danger  is  over." 

The  lady  looked  up  at  these  words,  and,  with  a  glance  far  more 
expressive  than  any  entreatiiis  could  have  been,  pointed  to  her  child, 
who  still  continued  iuseusil)le. 

"  I  understand,  madame,"  said  the  count,  carefully  examining  the  child, 
"  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  uneasiness ;  he  has  not  received  the  least 
injuiy ;  his  insensibility  is  merely  the  effects  of  terror." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  you  do  not  say  so  to  tranquillize  my  fears  ?  See 
how  deadly  pale  he  is !  My  child !  my  darling  Edward !  speak  t(^  yoin- 
mother.  Oh,  sir,  in  pity,  send  for  help!  my  whole  fortune  for  the 
recovery  of  my  Ijoy." 

With  a  wave  of  the  hand,  Monte-Cristo  signed  to  the  distracted 
mother  to  calm  herself ;  then,  opening  a  casket  that  stood  near,  he  di"ew 
forth  a  phial  of  Bohemian  glass,  containing  a  liquid  of  the  color  of  blood, 
of  which  he  let  fall  a  single  drop  on  the  child's  lips.  Scarcely  had  it 
reached  them,  ere  the  boy,  though  stiU  pale  as  marble,  opened  his  eyes. 
At  this  sight,  the  delight  of  the  mother  equaled  her  former  despair. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  exclaimed  she,  when  her  first  raptm-es  at  her  sou's 
recovery  were  past,  "  and  to  whom  am  I  indebted  for  so  happy  a 
termination  to  my  late  alarm  ?  " 

"  Madame,"  answered  the  count,  "  you  are  under  the  roof  of  one  who 
esteems  himself  fortunate  in  having  saved  you  pain." 

"My  wretched  curiosity  has  brought  all  this  about,"  pursued  the 
lady.  "  All  Paris  rung  with  the  praises  of  Madame  Danglars'  beauti- 
ful horses,  and  I  had  the  folly  to  desire  to  try  them." 
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"Is  it  possible,"  excliiiiucd  the  coiuit,  witii  vvell-f('ii;-iicd  usloiii-liincut, 
"  that  these  horses  belong  to  Madame  la  Bai-onne  "I " 

"  They  do,  indeed.  May  I  iuquii'e  if  you  ain*  awiuaiiitcd  wil  li  .Madame 
Dauglars  ? " 


"  1  have  that  houor  ;  aud  my  happiness  at  youv  escape  from  danger 
is  redoubled  by  the  consciousness  that  I  have  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
peril.  I  yesterday  i^urchased  these  horses  of  the  liarou  ;  but  as  the  bar- 
oness evidently  regretted  them,  I  ventured  to  send  them  back  to  her, 
with  a  request  that  she  woidd  accept  them  from  my  hands." 

"  You  are,  then,  doubtless,  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo,  of  whom  Her- 
mine  has  talked  to  me  so  much ! " 
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"  You  have  rightly  guessed,  madamc,"  replied  the  count. 

"  And  I  am  Madame  Heloise  de  Yillefort." 
The  count  bowed  with  the  air  of  a  person  who  hears  a  uauw  for  the 
fii'st  time. 

"  How  gi-ateful  will  M.  de  Villefort  be  for  all  yom-  goodness.  To  you 
alone  it  is  owing  that  his  wife  and  child  exist !  Most  certainly,  but  for 
your  intrepid  servant,  this  dear  child  and  myself  must  both  have  per- 
ished." 

"  Indeed,  I  still  shudder  at  the  fearful  danger  you  were  placed  in." 

"  I  trust  you  will  not  object  to  my  offering  a  fitting  recompense  to 
your  servant." 

"I  beseech  you,  madame,"  replied  Moute-Cristo,  "not  to  sjn)il  Ali, 
either  by  too  great  praise  or  rewards.  Ali  is  my  slave,  and  in  saving 
your  life  he  was  but  dischai'ging  his  duty  to  me." 

"  Nay,"  interposed  Madame  de  Villefort,  on  whom  this  authoritative 
style  made  a  deep  imjiression,  "  nay,  but  consider  that  he  risked  his 
life." 

"  His  life,  madame,  belongs  to  me,  for  I  saved  it." 
Madame  de  Villefort  made  no  further  reply  :  her  mind  was  absorbed 
ill  the  contemplation  of  the  man,  who,  from  the  first  instant  of  her 
lieholdiug  him,  had  made  so  powerful  an  impression  on  her.  During 
the  evident  preoccupation  of  Madame  de  ViUefort,  Monte-Cristo  scrutin- 
ized the  features  and  appearance  of  the  boy  she  kept  covering  with 
kisses. 

The  child  was  small  for  his  age,  and  unuatm-ally  pale.  A  mass  of 
straight  black  hau',  defying  all  attempts  to  train  or  curl  it,  fell  over  his 
projecting  forehead,  and  hung  down  to  his  shoulders,  gi"ving  increased 
vivacity  to  eyes  ah'eady  sparkling  with  a  youthful  love  of  mischief 
and  fondness  for  every  forbidden  enjoyment.  His  mouth  was  large, 
and  the  lips,  which  had  not  yet  regained  their  color,  were  particularly 
thin  ;  in  fact,  the  deep  and  crafty  look,  forming  the  prineiijal  character 
of  the  child's  face,  belonged  rather  to  a  boy  of  twelve  or  foiirteen  years 
of  age  than  to  one  so  young. 

His  first  movement  was  to  free  himself  ])y  a  violent  push  from  the 
encircling  arms  of  his  mothei',  and  to  open  the  casket  from  whence  the 
count  had  taken  the  phial  of  elixir ;  then,  without  asking  permission  of 
any  one,  he  proceeded,  like  a  child  unaccustomed  to  restrain  his  caprices, 
to  pull  the  corks  out  ^^i.  all  the  l)ottles. 

"  Touch  nothing,  my  little  fiieud,"  cried  the  count,  eagerly ;  "  some 
of  those  li(|uids  are  not  only  dangerous  to  taste,  but  even  to  smell." 

Madame  de  Villefort  became  very  pale,  and,  seizing  her  son's  arm, 
drew  him  anxiously  toward  her;  but,  once  satisfied  of  his  safety,  she 
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also  east  a  brief  Imf  oxprossivo  fjliinfooii  the  casket,  which  was  iiot  lost 
iipon  the  count.  At  this  inonient  ^Mi  entered.  At  sifi;ht  of  liim  Madanie 
de  Villefort  uttered  an  expression  <>f  pleasni'e,  and,  liolding  the  child 
still  closer  toward  liev,  she  sai<1  : 


"  Edward,  dearest,  do  you  see  that  good  man  f  He  has  shown  gi-eat 
courage,  for  he  exposed  his  own  life  to  stop  the  horses  that  were  run- 
ning away  with  its,  and  would  certainly  have  dashed  the  carriage  to 
pieces.  Thank  him,  then,  my  child ;  for  had  he  not  come  to  our  aid, 
neither  you  nor  I  would  be  alive." 
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The  child  stuck  out  las  lips  and  turned  away  his  head  in  a  con- 
temptuous manner,  saying : 

"  He's  too  ugly  ! " 
Tlie  count  smiled  as  if  he  thought  that  such  a  child  hade  fair  to 
realize  one  part  of  his  hopes,  while  Madame  de  Villefort  reprimanded 
her  son  with  a  moderation  that  would  not  have  pleased  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau  if  Edward  had  Ijeen  called  Einile. 

"This  lady,"  said  the  count,  speaking  to  Ali  in  th(i  Arabic  language, 
"  is  desirous  that  her  son  should  thank  you  for  saving  both  their  lives ; 
but  the  boy  refuses,  saying  you  are  too  ugly ! " 

Ali  turned  his  intelligent  countenance  toward  the  l)oy,  on  whom  he 
gazed  without  any  apj^arent  emotion ;  but  the  sort  of  spasmodic  work- 
ing of  the  nostrils  showed  to  the  practiced  eye  of  Monte-Cristo  how 
deeply  the  Aral)  was  wounde«l. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Madame  de  A'illet'ort,  as  slie  rose  to  take  her  l<;avc, 
"  d(  >  you  usually  reside  here  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  replied  Monte-Cristo ;  "  it  is  a  small  place  I  have  pur- 
chased quite  lately.  My  place  of  abode  is  No.  30,  Avenue  des  Chamjjs 
Elysees.  I  see  you  have  quite  recovered,  and  are  desirous  of  returning 
home.  I  have  desired  the  same  horses  you  came  with  to  be  put  to  one 
of  my  carriages,  and  Ali,  he  whom  you  think  so  very  ugly,"  continued 
he,  addressing  the  boy  with  a  smiling  air,  "  will  have  the  honor  of  driv- 
ing you  home,  while  your  coachman  remains  here  to  attend  to  the 
necessary  i-epairs  of  your  ealeche.  Directly  that  imjwi'tant  business 
is  concluded,  I  wiU  have  a  couple  of  my  own  horses  harnessed  to 
convey  it  du-ect  to  Madame  Danglars." 

"  I  dare  not  return  with  those  dreadfiU  horses,"  said  Madame  de 
Villefort. 

"  You  will  see,"  repUed  Monte-Cristo,  "  that  in  the  hands  of  Ali  they 
will  be  gentle  as  lambs." 

Ali  had,  indeed,  gone  up  to  the  animals,  that  had  l)een  got  upon 
theh  legs  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  rubbed  their  foreheads  and 
nostrils  with  a  sponge  soaked  in  aromatic  vinegar,  and  wiped  off  the 
sweat  and  foam  that  covered  then*  mouths.  They  at  once  breathed  heavUy, 
and  for  some  seconds  shivered  in  every  limb.  Then,  undisturbed  l)y  the 
noisy  crowd  collected  round  the  liroken  caniage,  Ali  quietly  harnessed 
the  pacified  animals  to  the  count's  chariot,  took  the  reins  in  his  hands, 
and  mounted  the  box,  Avhen  lo !  to  the  utti'r  astonishment  of  those  who 
had  witnessed  the  ungovei'uable  si>ii-it  of  the  same  horses,  he  was  actn- 
ally  compelled  to  apply  his  whip  in  no  very  gentle  manner  ere  he  coidd 
induce  them  to  start ;  and  even  then  all  that  could  be  obtained  from  the 
celebrated  "  dappled  grays,"  now  changed  into  a  couple  of  dull,  sluggish 
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stupid  briitos,  was  a  slow,  }K)tt(!riiig  pace,  kept  up  with  so  much  dii'licull y 
that  Madame  de  Villefort  was  more  than  a  couple  of  hours  retuniiiig  U) 
her  residence  in  the  Faubourg  8t.  Honors. 

Scarcely  had  the  first  congratulations  u])on  her  cscajic  hccu  gone 
through,  than  she  Avrotc  the  following  Idter  to  Madiiinc^  Danglai's:  — 


.  -I 


^ 


"  Dear  Hermine, —  I  have  just  been  saved  fi'oni  the  most  uumment  danger,  by  the 
very  Coiiiit  of  Monte-Cristo  we  were  talking  about,  yesterday,  but  whom  I  httle  expected 
to  see  to-day.  I  remember  how  uumereifully  I  laughed  at  what  I  cousidered  your 
enthusiasm  ;  but  I  now  admit  that  youi'  enthusiastic  deseriptiou  of  tliis  wonderful  man 
f<'ll  far  short  of  his  merits.     Your  horses  ran  away  at  Ranelagh  as  if  they  were  mad,  and 
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Edward  and  I  would  jii-Dbably  have  heen  daslied  to  pieces  against  the  first  object  that 
impeded  theii-  progress,  when  a  strange-lof)king  man,  an  Aral)  or  a  Nubian,  at  least  a 
black  of  some  nation  or  other,  at  a  signal  from  the  count,  whose  domestic  he  is,  suddenly 
seized  and  stopped  the  infuriated  animals,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  trampled  to  death 
himself ;  and  certainly  ho  must  have  had  a  most  wonderful  escape. 


"  The  count  then  hastened  to  us,  and  earned  myself  and  son  into  his  house,  where,  by 
some  skillful  appUeatiou,  he  speedily  recalled  my  poor  Edward  (who  was  quite  insensible 
from  terror)  to  life.  When  we  were  siifficiently  recovered,  he  sent  us  home  in  his  own 
carriage.  Yoiu's  will  be  returned  to  you  to-morrow.  I  am  fearful  you  wiU  not  be  able  to 
use  your  horses  for  some  days  ;  they  seem  thoroughly  stupefied,  as  if  sulky  and  vexed  at 
having  allowed  this  man  to  conquer  them  after  all.  The  count,  however,  has  eommis- 
siimed  me  to  assure  you  that  two  or  three  days'  rest,  with  plenty  of  barley  for  their  sole 
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food  (lurinfr  that  time,  will  hr'mg  them  back  to  their  formor  (iiic  condition,  which  means, 
1  suppose,  the  same  headstrong  lurv  as  they  evinced  yest(a-day. 

"  Adieu !  I  cannot  return  you  many  thanks  for  the  drive  of  yesterday  ;  hut,  after  all, 
I  ought  not  to  blame  you  for  the  misconduct  of  your  horses,  more  especially  as  it  pro- 
cured me  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction  to  the  Count  of  Monte-Cristo, —  and  certainly 
that  illustrious  stranger,  apart  from  the  millions  he  is  said  tf)  dispose  of,  seemed  to  me 
one  of  those  curiously  interesting  problems  I,  for  one,  delight  in  solving  at  any  risk  or 
danger.  Nay,  so  bent  am  I  on  following  up  my  acquaintance  with  this  remarkable 
personage,  that  if  all  other  means  fail,  1  really  beUeve  I  shall  have  to  borrow  your 
horses  again,  and  make  another  excursion  to  the  Bois  do  Boulogne. 

"  My  sweet  Edward  supported  the  accident  with  admirable  courage  — he  fainted  l)ut 
did  not  utter  a  single  cry  before,  nor  shed  a  tear  after.  You  will  consider  these  j)i-aises 
the  result  of  blind  matenial  affection,  Init  that  delicate,  fragile  form  contains  a  soul  of 
iron.  Valentine  sends  many  affectionate  remembrances  to  yoiu'  dear  Eugenie  —  and 
with  best  love  to  her  and  yourself,  I  remain, 

"  Ever  yours  truly, 

"  HeLOISF,    I)K    ViLhKKOKT. 

"  P.  S. —  Do  pray  contrive  som(!  means  for  my  meeting  the  Count  of  Mont<!-Cri.st()  at 
your  house.  I  must  and  will  see  him  again.  I  have  just  made  M.  de  Villefort  promise 
to  call  on  him,  and  I  hope  his  visit  will  be  returned." 

Nothing  was  talked  of  tlivoiiglioiit  the  evening  hut  the  adventure  at 
Aiiteuil.  Albert  related  it  to  his  mother,  Chateau-Renaud  recounted  it 
at  the  Jockey  Club,  and  Debray  detailed  it  at  length  in  the  salons  of  the 
minister ;  even  Beauchamp  accorded  to  it  twenty  lines  in  his  journal, 
thereby  placing  him  as  a  hero  before  all  the  fair  memljers  of  tlie  aris- 
tocracy of  France. 

Vast  was  the  crowd  of  visitors  and  inquiring  friends  who  left  their 
names  at  the  hotel  of  Madame  de  Villefort,  with  the  design  of  renewitig 
their  visit  at  the  right  moment,  of  hearing  from  her  lips  all  the  interest- 
ing circumstances  of  this  most  romantic  adventure. 

As  Heloise  had  stated,  M.  de  Villefort  donned  his  best  black  suit, 
drew  on  a  pair  of  new  white  kid  gloves,  ordered  tlie  servants  to  attend 
the  carriage  ckessed  in  their  full  livery,  and  forthwith  drove  to  the 
hotel  of  the  count,  situated,  as  the  reader  is  already  informed,  in  tlie 
Aveiuie  des  Champs  Elysees. 
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